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ALREADY there are signs that the several fractions which, when 
united for a common purpose, we are wont to call the Liberal party, 
are waking up from the stupor into which unexpected and crushing 
defeat had thrown them, and are beginning once more to contem- 
plate the future with hopeful anticipation. 

Perhaps their expectations are a little too sanguine, or at least 
premature. A majority of seventy is not to be wiped out in a 
session, nor will the accumulated discontent of half-a-dozen years 
give way in a few months to restored enthusiasm and confidence. 
The latest elections show that the reaction still continues, and there 
is no reason to suppose that the country is ready to dismiss its 
Conservative Government, because a young and inexperienced mem- 
ber of the ministry has imprudently tried to carry out Conservative 
principles in amending the Endowed Schools Act. Nor is there 
more ground for the anticipation that the great Beer interest is 
likely to change sides because its allies have only succeeded in 
keeping a portion of their election promises. On the other hand, 
the feud between capital and labour, which has frightened so many 
of the middle class into the acceptance of the Conservative doctrine 
that it is one of the functions of government to keep the lower 
orders in their places, still rages ; the fanatics, as the Spectator 
politely calls the unsectarian party in education, are still unap- 
peased; and, on the whole, it is highly improbable that the 
Opposition will cross the floor of the House for some years to 
come. Still, one is disposed to sympathize with the rising spirits 
of the dispossessed. Better, no doubt, to be over sanguine, than for 
ever wasting in despair. Above all, it is clearly right that the 
leaders should do what in them lies to raise the drooping spirits of 
their followers. English political parties, like Mr. Cook’s tourists, 
prefer to be personally conducted, and, failing Mr. Gladstone himself, 
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it is something to find that Mr. Gladstone’s friend is to the fore, 
and it is gratifying to learn, from the speech which he delivered at 
Frome some weeks ago, that Mr. Goschen, at any rate, is ready once 
again— 
‘‘Tn arms not worn, in foresight much advanced, 
To wago, by force or guile, eternal war.” 


There is, however, one trifling matter in reference to which, on the 
oceasion referred to, Mr. Goschen was not sufficiently explicit. 
What are we going to fight about? We can see clearly the 
admirable consequences of victory in the case of Mr. Goschen and 
other equally gallant leaders, but what are the rank and file to have 
after they have stormed the fortress ? 

Does any one seriously think that the Nonconformists, for in- 
stance, will be sufficiently rewarded by Mr. Forster’s promotion to 
the post of President of the Council, if the conversion of the 
Marquis of Ripon should be considered to have rendered his re- 
instatement undesirable? Will the Trades’ Unionists and the 
labourers accept Lord Aberdare’s recall as full satisfaction of their 
claims, or will Irishmen, who are supposed to have some sense of 
humour, receive the re-appointment to the Chief Secretaryship of the 
Marquis of Hartington, “the serious son of a respectable duke,” as 
sufficient compensation for any sacrifice ? 

Before reckoning on the speedy reversal of the present position of 
parties, it would surely be well to remember that there are still 
many Liberals to whom it matters little what persons fill particular 
offices, but who are deeply interested in knowing what policy they 
will carry out when they get there. It is unfortunate at this time 
that this section of the party has no representation in the London 
daily press. Unable to make their intentions and objects known to 
the large class which takes its politics from the Times, or which 
bows to the authority of the Telegraph,—allowed only an occasional 
corner in the excellent family newspaper which represents the 
decorous timidity of prosperous dissent,—the advanced Liberals 
seem likely to be again ignored till their defection or indifference at 
a critical moment recalls attention to the fact of their existence. It 
is unwise to drive them to this extremity; for, without overesti- 
mating their numbers, and even allowing for the sake of argument, 
that their views cannot as yet command the support of a majority 
in the country, it is at least certain that they form an important 
element in the Liberal party. 

Especially at this period of relaxed political morality they fulfil a 
useful function, and serve to differentiate the Whigs from the Conser- 
vatives. Without them it would be difficult to distinguish the party 
of the moderate Tories who do not practise their principles, from the 
party of the moderate Liberals who have no principles to practise. 
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Political opinions on both sides are becoming gelatinous, and in the 
case of the Liberals it is Radicalism which gives all the flavour. 

If, then, the leaders of the party propose to do without the Radi- 
cals in future, they must either unite openly with the Conservatives, 
or contest their claims. to public confidence on purely personal 
grounds. They will find it impossible in any other way to prove 
that Tweedledum is to be preferred to Tweedledee, or that the 
welfare and prosperity of the country depends on ousting a Con- 
servative party which dare not retreat, to make room for a Liberal 
party which will not advance. 

On the other hand, the first step to a cordial reunion and recon- 
ciliation will have been taken when some worthy object has been 
proclaimed, fitted to arouse enthusiasm and zeal; and the most 
disheartening circumstance of the reaction is the absence on the 
part of Liberals themselves of any practical suggestion or clear 
idea on this point. Take, for instance, the speech of Mr. Goschen to 
which reference has already been made. It contained much clever 
criticism of Conservative mistakes, and a telling exposure of Con- 
servative vacillation and weakness, but much of this satire has 
already been successfully retorted on the ministry to which the 
speaker belonged. He pronounced an elegant panegyric on Mr. 
Gladstone’s ability and noble qualities, and it may be at once 
admitted that if the late Prime Minister is willing once more to 
lead the advance, no better and no more skilful general can be found 
or desired. Mr, Goschen’s further statement, that the Liberals must 
win their way back to power by a struggle on principles, will also 
commend itself to general acceptance, but it was just at this point, 
when the story was becoming interesting, and when his hearers 
must have been expecting to gain an insight into the plot, that he 
brought his tale to an abrupt conclusion, taking care, however, to 
say parenthetically, that it would be most impolitic to get upa “cry” 
of any sort, since power would come back to the Liberals if they 
would simply wait for the increasing dissensions in the Tory camp. 

And this was the speech which was to put new heart into the 
Liberal party. It is the first time that it has been suggested that 
whistling for a wind was the best way of getting up steam. The 
unfortunate parenthesis spoils all; and, read by its light, the whole 
speech assumes an unsatisfactory character. It would appear as if 
the first object of the Liberal party is to be the restoration of the 
late Government to office. To secure the utmost agreement it will be 
politic to have nothing to agree upon— 

“The first thing for a young politician to larn is 
That truth, to dror kindly in all sorts of harniss, 
Must be kept in the abstract; for come to apply it 
You're apt to hurt some folks’ interests by it.” 
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There can, however, be no possible objection to talking loudly of 
Liberal principles, and declaring that all Conservative measures con- 
trovert them in some way which had better not be too clearly defined. 
Thus it would be right to assert that the Endowed Schools Act 
Amendment Bill was a violation of Liberal principles, but it would 
evidently be unwise to pledge the party to repeal those objectionable 
clauses in Mr. Forster’s original Act which, according to Lord 
Sandon’s own statement, suggested and justified his proposed 
amendments. Again, when Tories lower the standard of education 
in the agricultural districts, this may properly be represented as an 
infraction of one of the eternal verities of Liberal policy, but it would 
be clearly inexpedient to give any assurance that Liberals will pro- 
mote an improvement by enforcing compulsion generally, or by 
establishing School Boards in country parishes. 

It is not necessary to assume that Mr. Goschen himself intends 
to practise or to recommend such paltry shifts, but they are the 
natural outcome of the advice to profess principles whose farther 
application is to be constantly ignored. By the moderate Liberals, 
however, this way of avoiding division is hailed as real statesman- 
ship. Their organs are in high spirits. They have received Pro- 
fessor Fawcett’s speech at Brighton as a recantation of the errors 
of independence. The honourable member is welcomed back as the 
Prodigal Son of the Liberal party, and is assumed to represent the 
malcontents generally ; the leaders are willing to forget and forgive; 
the Spectator newspaper will pronounce the benediction ; and every 
one will be happy ever after. 

Surely it will be a kindly part to warn these gentlemen of the 
Fool’s Paradise into which they are blindly rushing. The Liberal 
party will never regain power on terms like these. Much as Mr. 
Gladstone is honoured and respected, it is not for his credit, or for 
ours, that we should take him back as we recover a stolen watch—on 
the condition that no questions are asked ; and, although unrepre- 
sented in the London press, the advanced Liberals are not altogether 
without influence in the country, and they will never lend their aid 
to reinstate a party which bases its claim for support, partly indeed 
on the possession of principles, but chiefly on its willingness to sup- 
press their application. 

It is said, however, that it is unreasonable to require the respon- 
sible leaders to commit themselves to reforms which are as yet 
unacceptable to the majority of the people. Already, it is asserted, 
the party has suffered for its supposed sympathy with Radical 
opinions. Legislation has moved as fast as, or faster than, the con- 
victions of the country will justify. The late Government fell from 


power because it had gone too far, and not because it had not gone 
far enough. 
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It, therefore, behoves the extreme section to recognise the facts and 
accept the situation. The great Liberal banquet of the last few 
years has not been fully digested. In the course of time, when the 
process of assimilation has been accomplished, the Radicals may 
fairly anticipate another feast; till then, they must hold their 
voracity in check. This is, no doubt, what Mr. Baxter, the right 
honourable member for Montrose, intended to convey by a recent 
speech, in which he is reported to have said :—“ The general election 
has taught us that the people of this country are not in favour of 
extreme measures or extreme men, and desire no changes only for 
the sake of changing. They have emphatically declared their dis- 
position to walk warily, their dislike to mere theorists, and their 
determination not all at once to convert Great Britain into a Utopia.” 
The reasoning, however specious, sounds a little strange from the 
mouth of a Scotch Liberal and ex-member of a Liberal Government, 
and it confirms the impression produced by Mr. Goschen’s address 
that at present there is nothing to be gained by any attempt to 
reverse the decision of the general election. If it is really the 
desire of the country that nothing more should be done, the Con 
servatives are the proper persons to carry out its wishes, and can do 
so with perfect consistency. In common fairness Mr. Baxter must give 
them his valuable support, when he finds their intentions expressed 
by the Marquis of Bath in language which, if correctly reported, 
might be placed in parallel columns with his own, and which must 
exactly suit his view of the situation. The noble lord said at Frome 
—“The present Conservative Government had not had time to 
inaugurate or to carry out any policy, but with regard to the policy 
they must adopt for the future, it was clear that they must, in the 
first place, reflect that it was not necessary that each session should be 
illustrated by some great organic change. . . . . What the 
country asked for was rest, and what it expected from the Con- 
servatives was rest, quiet, and repose.” Truly, when political oppo- 
nents do agree their unanimity is wonderful, and it is almost a pity to 
disturb the happy dispositions by which all parties are satisfied ; the 
Conservatives because they are in office, and the Whigs because the 
country is thereby secured from the danger of “‘ extreme measures and 
extreme men.” But is it absolutely certain that these two gentlemen 
have correctly estimated the present state of feeling in the country, 
and rightly learned the lessons of the past? To decide, it will be 
necessary once more to review the proceedings of the Gladstone 
administration, and to weigh the causes of its tremendous defeat. 

There are two popular theories on the subject. The Tories claim, 
pardonably enough, that what their merits alone might have been 
unable to effect was achieved through the misdeeds of their opponents. 
According to this explanation, the nation, tired of the plundering 
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and blundering of a tyrannical faction, roused itself to throw off the 
yoke, and flung itself with a sigh of relief into the arms of the 
Tories. The Liberal view is still more simple. Aristides was ostra- 
cized because he was just, and the Gladstone ministry fell by its own 
virtues. There is some truth in both these statements. It is certain 
that the late Government was thoroughly unpopular at the time of 
its fall; and, on the other hand, it must be admitted that it per- 
formed much useful work, and that its chief measures were called for 
by Liberal opinion, and if not perfect exponents of the wishes of its 
constituents, were, at least, in the desired direction. It may be said 
broadly, however, that the ministry had offended every one to whom 
change was objectionable, and that it made no bid for the support of 
those who conceived that further change was necessary. It must be 
granted that the English are naturally a Conservative people. We 
cling fondly to— 


‘*Custom, which all mankind to slavery brings, 
That dull excuse for doing silly things,” 


and we are slow to appreciate and assimilate new ideas. Above all, 
we are impatient of small changes, and intolerant of infinitesimal 
reforms. It would be easier to disestablish the English Church than 
to clothe the Blue-coat boys in decent ordinary costume, while it 
would almost be safer to proclaim a republic than to meddle with 
certain ignoble petty interests, as, for instance, the control and 
management of their funds by some of the City companies. It was 
_ the evil genius of the late Government which somehow prompted 
their interference in a hundred minor matters which involved no 
game worth the candle, but which deeply interested the prejudices 
of various members of the community. Every class and every 
section of the population have had reason to be annoyed during the 
last few years, and have felt perhaps their wound was great because 
it was so small. There has been too much “ nagging” in legis- 
lation; and the Imperial Parliament, which, like the elephant’s 
trunk, can pick up pins or rend an oak, has gathered pins enough to 
fill a lady’s reticule. The Act for the prevention of Adulteration 
may be cited as an illustration; from ignorance of details and want 
of care, it has been so carelessly drawn that a laudable object has 
been only partially effected, at the cost of much unnecessary hardship 
and injustice. Respectable tradesmen have been treated as criminals 
for not being chemists; and the addition of a foreign substance to 
any article, even when of greater value than the article itself, and 
intended for its improvement, has been held to be adulteration, and 
visited with penalties accordingly. In consequence of this grand- 
motherly legislation, hundreds of Liberal tradesmen have seen the 
error of their opinions ; and in every borough men who could have 
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previously pointed to an unbroken tradition and long pedigree of 
Liberalism have voted with the Tories. The shopkeepers do not 
stand alone. The Railway interest has been irritated by a number of 
petty provisions, concerning which only one thing is known with 
certainty—namely, that they do not protect the public. All the 
most active members of our municipal corporations have been 
offended, as they well may be, at the absurd restrictions of the 
Borough Funds Act, 1872. The 25th clause of the Education Act, 
1870, remains on the statute-book a standing model of how to 
produce the greatest possible irritation for the least possible reason. 
It would be interesting to know how many supporters were alienated 
by Mr. Ayrton’s park regulations, and how many were irrecoverably 
lost by Mr. Lowe’s successive budgets. But the task of comparison 
would -be unprofitable. Saul may have slain his thousands, and 
David his tens of thousands, but each has done a hero’s part, and 
every one of the late ministers may claim a share in the diminution 
of the Liberal ranks. It may be urged that some of the Acts com- 
plained of were not Government measures, and that all were intended 
to remedy admitted evils. The answer is, as to the first point, that 
if not initiated they were not opposed by the Government, which is 
held responsible for sins of omission as well as for those of com- 
mission ; and, as to the second point, that a sense of proportion is 
one test at least of statesmanship, and that a general would be 
rightly blamed who risked an army to save a cabbage-garden from 
plunder. 

But it was not only in small matters that the last Government was 
unfortunate. Its chief measures were not happy in evoking the 
enthusiasm of its friends. The hostility of the Conservatives was 
of course to be expected, and was manifested in every case except 
that of the Education Act. What was not anticipated was the 
general coolness of the Liberals. This is partly to be accounted for 
by the fact that every measure was more or less affected by that 
spirit of compromise which assumed its greatest development in the 
measures of the Vice-President of the Council. The Irish Church 
and Land Acts, the Ballot Act, the Education Acts, the Licensing 
Act, and others, were all disfigured, in the eyes of the most zealous 
advocates of their principles, by concessions on important points, 
and in all these cases there were many who felt that the partial 
settlement actually achieved delayed the complete solution of the 
problem, and was not, therefore, by any means an unmixed advantage. 
Besides this, political gratitude, except in the form of anticipation 
of benefits to come, does not exist; and when it became evident that 
the Liberal programme was exhausted, the number of those who 
were willing to exert themselves to secure office as a sort of national 
testimonial to Mr. Gladstone was very small indeed. 
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It is doubtful whether anything could have saved the Gladstone 
ministry at the last election. It is just possible that if the late 
Prime Minister had used the session to wipe out one or two signal 
blots—to get rid of the 25th Clause, to repeal one or two of the 
most irritating clauses of the Licensing Act, and to make some 
alterations in the law of Conspiracy and the Masters and Servants 
Act—he would thus have mitigated the wrath of some of the most 
influential classes in the constituency ; and if he had then gone to 
the country with a new programme, adopting, for instance, Mr. 
Bright’s and Mr. Cobden’s proposals for Land Tenure reform, the 
enthusiasm which would have been created might have secured for 
him and for the party a new lease of power. Anything would have 
been better than the course actually followed. At a moment’s 
notice the dissolution was resolved on, and Mr. Gladstone promul- 
gated through the country the meanest public document that has 
ever, in like circumstances, proceeded from a statesman of the first 
rank. His manifesto was simply an appeal to the selfishness of the 
middle classes. Nearly two columns of the Times were filled with 
a sketch budget and the promise of the repeal of the Income Tax, 
while ten lines were thought sufficient for the statement, that 
changes might possibly be found desirable in the Franchise, the 
Land Laws, the Game Laws, the Education Act, the Licensing Laws, 
and the Acts affecting Trades’ Unions, and that, if the country should 
show itself in favour of alteration, Mr. Gladstone and his ministry 
would not be unwilling to fulfil its behests. 

The effect was disheartening in the extreme. Liberal candidates 
were reduced for the most part to appeal ad misericordiam to their 
constituents. The elections were decided less by the love the 
country bore the Tories, than by the indifference with which the 
Liberals were regarded by their own friends. . When ministerialists 
were returned, they were sent almost entirely on personal grounds ; 
because the individuals were popular, and not because the principles 
which they represented had any hold on the voters. It was a 
common remark by Liberal canvassers, that the working classes were 
indifferent, and everywhere declared that the issue had little interest 
for them and that they saw nothing to choose between the two 
parties. It is worth notice that the only two districts in which there 
was a positive Liberal gain were the districts served by the Radical 
press of Birmingham and Newcastle-on-Tyne, where for years past 
Radicalism of an advanced type has been most ably and fearlessly 
advocated, and where, accordingly, the bulk of the constituency 
identify their interests with the success of Liberal principles. So 
far did this feeling go in Newcastle that Mr. Headlam, the moderate 
Liberal, was at the bottom of the poll, the Radicals evidently refusing 
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to split their votes for Mr. Cowen with so unsatisfactory a candidate 
as his colleague, and preferring the success of a Tory to the return 
of a mere Whig. 

Another noticeable result of the absence of any official programme 
was the prominence of special questions. The organizations of the 
Alliance, the Liberation Society, the National Education League, 
the Anti-Contagious Diseases Acts Association, the Home Rulers, 
the Women’s Suffrage Association, and others—all consisting mainly 
of Liberals—were everywhere pressing their claims and striving to 
make their concession the crucial test. Nor can they be blamed for 
this in the absence of any larger issue. In the election of 1868 these 
voices were silent, for the question on which the verdict of the 
nation was wanted was felt to be of sufficient magnitude to justify 
the postponement of all minor subjects; and it is only when leaders 
cease to lead that their followers are driven to attempt a campaign 
on their own account. 

In summing up the results and experience of the general election, 
it seems safe to say that the absence of any definite programme 
certainly intensified the disaster; and that even the adoption of 
the whole Radical platform could hardly have made it worse. It 
must not be supposed, however, that this extreme course is even 
now to be urged on the Liberal leaders; it is only sought to show 
that, as a mere question of policy, some definite programme is 
necessary for the reunion of the party, and that it is a pure hallucina- 
tion to imagine that Liberalism can be made popular by a close 
imitation of Conservatism. On the contrary, the greater the 
resemblance the less reason for another change. If the nation really 
wants rest, by all means let the Conservatives continue in the receipt 
of custom, and let us make no attempts to displace them till we are 
satisfied that the inevitable desire for farther progress has recurred, 
and that all sections of the Liberal party are ready to gratify it. If 
we admit that perfection in our arrangements has been reached, or 
that no farther change is for the present desirable, all honest men 
must perforce be Conservatives. To have in hand a reform of some 
kind is not for Liberalism a question of choice, it is the absolute 
condition of its separate existence as a political party; and, failing 
some international complication of overwhelming importance, it is 
safe to predict that without a “cry” the Liberals will never regain 
office. It is, however, possible that both the necessity and the 
appetite for amendment still exist, and that all that is wanting is 
leadership and direction. 

It is granted by all, by Tories as well as by Radicals, that the 
condition of the people is in many respects unsatisfactory ; and the 
broad line of distinction between the two great parties is, that while 
the Conservatives hold to old methods and present means for securing 
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improvement, the Liberals profess to believe that political changes 
and amended laws are an essential condition. 


‘*The world,” says a member of the late Government, ‘‘ is not so prosperous 
or so happy as that we should readily or willingly believe in the exhaustion of 
the means which are at our disposal for its better guidance. Especially in the 
great science of politics, which investigates the complicated forces whose 
action and reaction determine the condition of organized societies of men, we 
are still standing, as it were, only at the break of day. ‘ 

“Special causes retard the progress of knowledge in this department of 
inquiry 
“We look on the facts of nature and of hu:nan life through the dulled eyes 
of custom and traditional opinion. And when some misery worse than others 
forces itself upon the acknowledgment of the world, men are slow to discover 
or admit their own power over the sources whence such miseries come to be.” ! 


This time of enforced acknowledgment cannot be far distant. 
Despite the perpetual adulation of ourselves which is always going 
on, and the constant recitals of our prosperity and of the progress 
we are making in science and general culture, we are compelled 
occasionally to turn aside from the contemplation of our virtues and 
intelligence and wealth, to recognise the fact that we have in our 
midst a vast population more ignorant than the barbarians whom we 
affect to despise, more brutal than the savages whom we profess to 
convert, more miserable than the most wretched in other countries 
to whom we attempt from time to time to carry succour and relief. 
The other day considerable sensation was caused by an unverified 
account of an imaginary dwarf and dog fight in the Potteries, The 
most sensational thing about the story was that it was untrue. For, 
if a description of real life had been considered appropriate to the 
columns of a newspaper whose special merit it has been to stimulate 
the imagination of its correspondents, it would have been easy to 
have found still more striking illustrations of ferocity and brutality 
which could have been officially authenticated. The six Lancashire 
miners who kicked an old man’s eye out and then filled the cavity 
with quicklime, would not have felt any scruples about such a combat 
as the one in question ; and the police in most of our large towns are 
in possession of ample proofs of the utter degradation and depravity 
of men and women living in what we call a civilised country. 

Notwithstanding all that has been done in the way of education, 
it is probable that at least one-third of the adult population is still 
unable to read and write with common ease and fluency, and 
although a very much smaller proportion of the rising generation 
will now grow up without any schooling at all, yet under existing 
circumstances it is certain that large numbers will never attain 
sufficient school knowledge to be of any practical advantage to them. 
The condition of the agricultural labourer remains extremely unsatis- 


(1) “The Reign of Law,” p. 426.—Duke of Argyll. 
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factory. The victory of the farmers in the eastern counties may 
still turn out to be dearly purchased, for even if the reports of rick- 
burnings and other outrages should be exaggerated, and the men 
should ,preserve their peaceable and orderly demeanour, their dis- 
content will not less surely take practical shape in some form or 
other, and the general prosperity of the country will suffer in 
consequence. However idyllic in print may be Lady Stradbroke’s 
description of the labourer’s life and home, its conditions in practice 
are evidently unsatisfactory to those chiefly concerned, and even the 
warnings which have lately come from America against emigration 
will not keep men in England who can only earn 10s. or 12s. per 
week, 

When sympathy was expressed for Mr. Arch’s constituents by 
some of the artisans and manufacturers of the large towns, the 
farmers retorted with truth that even in the great cities the homes 
of the working classes were disgraceful in the extreme. The 
dwellers in towns ought to be the first to admit the charge, and 
its justice should make them chary of condemning landlords or 
farmers in the country as more hard-hearted or illiberal than others. 
Both town and country are alike powerless to deal with the evil 
by individual effort or merely personal exertion, and they should 
strive to concert measures together for discovering, and applying a 
remedy. 

The continued existence and enormous extent of pauperism is 
another discreditable feature of our so-called civilisation. It has 
been calculated, on a basis supplied by Mr. Purdy, of the Poor Law 
Board, that more than four millions of persons in England and 
Wales received parish relief in the year 1872 alone, or considerably 
more than one-sixth of the whole population. 

Again, it is a noticeable fact in modern times that the relations 
between capital and labour are everywhere strained to the utmost ; 
the old confidence between employers and employed is dying out, 
and, while this is not to be regretted so far as it merely involves a 
greater independence on the part of the workmen, yet it is clearly 
undesirable that there should be substituted for the old conditions 
a feeling of positive hostility, which should draw off the two parties 
into opposite camps, with no mutual sympathy and respect. One 
of the least hopeful signs of French political life is the tremen- 
dous gulf which separates the ouvrier and the bourgeois class. It 
is this which makes the middle class tolerant of despotism pro- 
vided only that order is maintained ; and it is this which renders the 
artisans suspicious of all governments and settled constitutional 
forms. It is in this direction that we are slowly drifting, and if our 
middle class, and the press which panders to their prejudices, cannot 
reconcile themselves to the altered situation, and devise some better 
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means of settling trade disputes than the rough arbitrament of 
strikes and lock-outs, they may wake some day to find their terrors 
realised, and themselves in face of an organization whose numbers 
will be irresistible, and whose settled principles will be hostility to 
capital and distrust of the monied class. 

It is in presence of these and other similar symptoms of a critical 
time that the two great parties in the State have to settle and declare 
their policy. 

The Conservatives, to do them justice, do not, as a rule, deny the 
existence of these evils, or repudiate their responsibility. They are 
too apt, perhaps, to ascribe all discontent to the machinations of 
demagogues and agitators, whom at the same time they inconsistently 
affect to despise. But the wisest of them know that it is the social 
and other diseases of the body politic which create the demand for 
all the qualified and unqualified practitioners who profess to cure 
them, and not the physicians or the quacks who create the disease. 
All their specifics, however, the Tories reject, their theory being that 
it is necessary that evil should come, that it is ordained that we 
should have the poor always with us, and that all the inequalities of 
rank and condition which exist have their proper and sufficient use 
and function. Having settled these points to their satisfaction, they 
are ready by the exercise of a judicious philanthropy to do what they 
can to ameliorate a state of things which they admit and deplore. 

The Radicals, on the other hand, maintain that the evils them- 
selves are caused, or at least increased, by bad legislation, and that 
more can be done in the way of remedy by an Act of Parliament 
which will remove obstructions in the way, or provide opportunities 
for the development, of the people, than by all the private charity 
and individual beneficence of the upper and middle classes. They 
are of opinion, for instance, that a complete system of national 
education would secure infinitely greater moral and religious progress 
than all the missions in existence; that a multiplication of small 
proprietorships fostered by the State would give greater security to 
property than the most munificent Christmas doles to the deserving 
poor; that the abolition of the Game Laws would do more to reduce 
the number of criminals than the Howard Association can ever hope 
to accomplish; and that anything which would tend by natural 
causes to a more equal distribution of wealth would go farther to 
secure the greatest happiness of the greatest number, than all the 
provident and benefit societies which have ever been started by those 
who have no need to practise thrift for the benefit of those who have 
no opportunity. And when Mr. Baxter, e¢ hoc genus omne of 
commonplace Liberalism, say that the country is determined not to 
convert Great Britain into a Utopia all at once, they do not remember 
that the real country has never been consulted. The country of 
which Mr. Baxter speaks is the country of the well-to-do, whose idea 
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of Utopia, such as it is, has long ago been realised. But these form 
a small minority of the population, and a minority even of the 
constituencies, although they alone are represented in the press and 
the House of Commons. The “lower classes” have never really 
been invited to express an opinion. The issues which have been 
presented to them do not come home to them very closely ; they may 
well say ‘‘a plague on both your Houses!” for no party in the State 
has ever thrown itself heartily on their support, or appealed directly 
to their sentiments and interests. It has been constantly observed 
that the abstentions at elections are very numerous, but no party 
leader has yet tried the experiment of distinctly challenging the 
opinion of the working classes on some question which immediately 
affects them, or which strongly enlists their sympathies. We are 
speaking, of course, of the recognised party leaders, for it must not 
be forgotten that Mr. Bright, when he was an independent member, 
distinctly took this line, and he has been rewarded by the confidence, 
the support, and the affection, of those whose cause he so constantly 
advocated. Let the party follow the example of its most earnest, 
most honest, and most popular member, and it will not have to com- 
plain of the ingratitude or of the indifference of the country. 

It will be unnecessary, as Mr. Goschen seems to suppose, to invent 
acry. There are enough and to spare of burning questions, and the 
choice may be left with the party leaders. When they have 
decided, all other considerations may be postponed to the accom- 
plishment of the one step forward which they have selected as the 
most urgent or the most easy. It is not asked or expected that Mr. 
Gladstone should declare himself at once a convert to Free Church, 
Free Land, Free Schools, and Free Labour. Let him determine which 
stronghold of the enemy shall next be assailed; he is the blessed 
Glendoveer ; ’tis his to speak, and ours to hear. 

In one of those able political articles in the Quarterly Review 
which have been ascribed to the Marquis of Salisbury, the writer 
speaks with indignation of these perpetual demands on the Liberal 
leaders. . He seems to consider them in the position of the hero of 
the medisval legend who could only save his soul by perpetually 
finding work for the demon which waited for its prey. And, ina 
speech which we know to have been delivered by Lord Salisbury, he 
spoke of the Liberal policy as a series of amputations, and inquired 
almost piteously how long these frightful operations were to con- 
tinue. Now, without attempting to reply in the same vein to these 
illustrations, which exhibit aptly enough the feelings of a man who 
will soon be the last Tory in England, we must simply decline to 
assume the perfection of political institutions while admitting all 
other human devices to be capable of continuous improvement. 
Much of the legislation which advanced Liberals desire to amend was 
the product of a time whose science we ridicule and whose com- 
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merce and manufactures we have left far behind. Why are we to 
take for granted that the politician is to be the Rip Van Winkle of 
the world, and dream away his time while everything is changing 
around him? Why may we not expect to find altered modes of 
government, more suited to the altered conditions of our age? One 
country in the world alone succeeded for a time in erecting Conser- 
vatism into a national faith, but the example of China is not likely 
to commend itself to England, even though Mr. Baxter and Mr. 
Goschen are quite ready to become Mandarins. 

It remains to consider which of the many practical applications of 
Liberal principles has the first claim to be selected as the next 
rallying cry of the Liberal party. There is no urgent need to hurry 
the answer. Radicals, at any rate, can afford to wait, as they have 
been taught by experience to look on a Conservative Government as 
one of the best instruments for advancing their views. All that is 
necessary in their case is to state clearly the conditions on which 
their future co-operation is to be had, and these conditions are, that 
there shall once more be a general advance all along the Liberal 
line. Ifthe Left Centre cannot accept this necessity, they must add 
their forces openly to the Conservative reaction; and in this case 
their defection may be compensated by large reinforcements from 
the class which has hitherto held aloof from politics, or taken only 
an indirect interest’ in them. 

The programme of the new party must be expected, in this event, 
to assume a decidedly stronger tinge, but its success will not be the 
less probable on this account, for a bold Liberal policy will command 
plenty of support, and the combatants on both sides will fight the 
better for having a clear issue presented to them. With or without 
the moderates, the party must go forward. If they are content to 
stay they may fairly claim a voice in the direction of the advance, 
and may even to some extent prescribe its conditions and extent. 

Of all unsettled questions, the completion of the reform of the 
representation is theoretically the most pressing. Every section of 
the Liberal party is accustomed to appeal to the majority of the 
people, and all agree that the sense of the majority is obtained, if at 
all, by very imperfect machinery. Above all, the absurd anomalies 
in the distribution of seats have excited general attention. There 
are still boroughs in England which are to all intents as much 
private property as were Gatton and Old Sarum, and such facts as 
that a population of one hundred thousand persons, in sundry 
favoured localities, returns more representatives than a population of 
a million in others, points to a real and substantial grievance. On 
the other hand, the practical difficulties in the way of a Radical 
change are great and self-evident. It is hardly to be expected that 
the constituencies of small boroughs whose sense of political justice 
must long ago have been deadened by the temptations to which their’ 
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virtue has been exposed, and who have acquired a vested interest in 
the corruption which no Bribery Acts are potent enough to stop, will 
have sufficient patriotism to pass a self-denying ordinance, and to 
instruct their representatives to vote for their disfranchisement. We 
know how even that admirable Liberal, Captain Hayter, whose long- 
delayed success at Bath caused a thrill of delight to every well-con- 
stituted Liberal mind, was unable, when representing Wells, to support 
the Liberal measure by which Wells would have lost the power of 
expressing its esteem for, and confidence in, its gallant defender 
And we may feel assured that Captain Hayter’s example would be 
followed by many other equally conscientious and loyal members of 
the party, if its leaders should propose anything like an equal dis- 
tribution of political power. The Radicals may with propriety 
advocate such a measure and press its adoption on the country, but 
we can hardly be surprised if the responsible chiefs shrink from 
inscribing this part of our programme at the head of their list. 

Of changes which do not affect the machinery of representation 
the one which would produce the greatest immediate advantages 
would undoubtedly be the recasting of our Land System. Sooner or 
later, laws which have no parallel in any other part of the world, 
which were elaborated in the interests of a small minority of the 
nation, and which have failed to secure even their advantage, will 
certainly be remodelled. An absolute tenant-right will have to be 
conceded to the English farmer ; the Game Laws must be abolished 
or reformed; the rights of entail and settlement will have to be 
restricted within the narrowest limits; and some provision made for 
securing to small cultivators more frequent opportunities of pro- 
prietorship. The mere statement of the question shows its im- 
portance, at the same time that it indicates its great complexity and 
difficulty. Of all men living Mr. Gladstone is probably best qualified 
to master its details and to popularise a great scheme of reform with 
the mass of the people, and, if he would undertake it, no better, no 
more popular, programme could be desired, none more certain to 
rally to its support in a short time an overwhelming popular senti- 
ment and conviction. If, however, Mr. Gladstone is unwilling or 
unable to play the part of an English Stein, it is better that the 
question should stand over for a time, than that it should fall into 
the hands of politicians of the stamp of Mr. Forster, whose highest 
ambition is to buy over their opponents, and to purchase victory at 
the price of all that makes a triumph valuable. 

If Free Land must be postponed, the question of Free Schools is 
certainly hardly ripe, while Free Labour will probably be secured 
long before the Liberals return to office. Mr. Disraeli is clever 
enough to profit by the mistakes of his opponents, and he is not 
likely to allow the immediate grievances of the trades’ unionists to go 
unredressed for the sake of conciliating employers who are unrea- 
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sonable in their demands. It is almost certain that the most glaring 
defects of the Acts which have been referred to a Royal Commission 
will be redressed by a Tory Government before the Liberals get 
another chance of repairing their stupid indifference on the matter. 

The Education problem must stand over for a time before it is 
finally settled. Mr. Forster must at least have the credit of having 
hopelessly divided his party on this subject. If he has failed to 
canter over the religious difficulty, he has, at any rate, increased it 
so much that no one else is likely to be much more fortunate than 
himself. Time is necessary to verify the predictions of the friends 
of national education ; the evil done by the Act of 1870 is for the 
present irreparable, although the ultimate necessity of further 
changes, and their direction, is already sufficiently apparent. The 
members of the National Education League will have the melan- 
choly satisfaction of finding their condemnation of Mr. Forster’s 
compromises vindicated by the results, and the unalloyed pleasure of 
watching the success of their alternative scheme which is now in 
complete operation in some of the Australian colonies. But at the 
present moment they can hardly, as practical men, expect the 
acceptance of their views by the whole party, although they may 
fairly insist on some modification of those clauses of the Act of 1870 

-to which the greatest objection has been taken. 

There remains, then; only one great question of immediate interest 
to Radical politicians on which the party may be summoned to unite 
or to re-form; and its claims to be the first article of the new 
Liberal programme demand careful consideration. The separation 
of Church and State is not a new idea to Liberal politicians.. It has 
been felt by every member of the party to be at some time or other 
inevitable, although many have been glad enough to postpone its 
immediate consideration. There are plain indications, however, that 
the time is approaching when men must definitely take sides on the 
question, which may well be the new point of departure for the 
Liberal party. Mr. Gladstone, it is true, commissioned his son to 
say at Whitby that this page of Liberal history would not bear his 
name ; but the rapidly changing conditions of the problem may yet 
cause him to reconsider a decision which might place him at no 
distant date in opposition to the will of a clear majority of the 
nation. If, however, Mr. Gladstone feels that he has done his work, 
his worst enemies will admit that he has earned his right to repose. 
His absence from the field may alter the character of the battle, but 
will not delay the encounter nor change the fortunes of the fight. 
Great crises do not wait for leaders, but create or do without them. 

Meanwhile, the conflict of parties on minor ecclesiastical questions 
is drawing attention more and more to the great issue which under- 
lies them all, and which every day loses somewhat of its character 
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as an abstract proposition, and gains in urgency and practical import- 
ance. The defenders of the Establishment see that matters are becom- 
ing serious, and, according to Lord Sandon’s metaphor, they have 
turned the guns of the fortress on the enemy, while the enemy in 
turn, which has hitherto chiefly employed itself in firing harmless 
salutes and sounding trumpets, is likely to spend its time more 
profitably in future, and to employ all the most modern resources of 
scientific political warfare. The growing interest in ecclesiastical 
questions is exhibited not only in the time consumed by debates on 
such subjects during the recent session of Parliament, but also by 
the contests which are taking place in other countries, and disturbing 
the peaceful relations previously existing between Church and State. 
Everywhere the Church, as a political institution, is felt by reformers 
and Radicals to be hostile to social, intellectual, and political progress ; 
everywhere the secular and ecclesiastical authorities are coming into 
collision ; and nowhere is the ultimate issue doubtful. 

The moderate Conservatives, like Sir Stafford Northcote, are 
anxious above all that the struggle should not be political. Their 
anxiety is creditable to their foresight and prudence, for, if they can 
continue successfully to represent the great warfare as a mere sectarian 
struggle between opposing sects, if they can blind the mass of the 
people to the national importance of the interests involved, they will 
not only save the temporalities of the Church for a time, but they 
will ward off from the Tory party its most pressing danger. They 
are not very likely, however, to convince even their own friends of 
the propriety of confining the discussion to abstract theory or petty 
details. There are extreme men on both sides, who insist on pushing 
principles to their logical conclusion, and who detest the perpetual 
reference of all questions to the test of expediency, which destroys all 
deep conviction, and substitutes a careless indifference for the earnest- 
ness and zeal which has hitherto preserved our public life from 
degenerating into a mere game of personal interests and ambition. 
There are Tories, as well as Radicals, who still believe that there is a 
right side and a wrong side to every question, and who scorn to keep 
their position by the contemptuous tolerance of their adversaries, or 
by the assistance of those who affect intellectual superiority to all 
strong feeling. 

These men helped to win the late great victory of their party in order 
to increase the strength and secure the permanence of institutions 
which they believe to be of paramount importance, and they are not 
content to be told that policy requires the greatest prudence and 
moderation, and that they must be satisfied with having gained a 
brief respite for their threatened idols. Above all they insist that 
the chief object of their exertions was, and the chief result of their 
triumph must be, the maintenance of the so-called National Church. 

They are not willing that the present opportunity should be lost, 
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and they do not trust, as Sir Stafford Northcote invites them to do, 
in the good-will of the moderate section of the Liberal party. They 
are quite right. Codlin is the friend, and not Short. The party 
which disestablished the Irish Church has no pretension to the 
position which may be occupied by the party which defended it. 
They have thrown the principle overboard, and the practice may 
follow at any moment. Under these circumstances it is inevitable 
that the question should advance to the dignity of a great party 
struggle; and the avowed determination of the Conservatives to 
strain every nerve for the defence of the position must convince the 
Liberals of its importance, and consolidate and unite them for the 
attack. They must accept the challenge which is thrown to them, 
and having done all in their power to make the real issues broad and 
clear, await the first opportunity of testing the judgment of the 
_ country. 

From this time the question must cease to be argued from the 
Dissenters’ standpoint. In appealing to the nation, they must be 
content to be judged by national standards, and with reference 
solely to national interests. Nor can the Church be attacked or 
defended principally in relation to its religious work; it is by 
citizens and not by sects that the battle must be decided, and the 
establishment will fall when, and not before, it is shown to be 
incompatible with the national welfare and with its general progress. 

It is not the first object of this paper to discuss the abstract 
right or, morality of the great change suggested. The argu- 
ments on both sides are tolerably well known, and they are accepted 
as conclusive with equal conscientiousness by their respective 
adherents. But it is necessary to consider the practicability of 
the reform at the present time, and the probable result on the 
fortunes of the party of its embodiment as a chief item in the 
Liberal programme. At the first blush it may seem that this is not 
exactly the kind of question, indicated in the earlier part of this 
paper, which will stir the working classes to enthusiasm and bind 
them to the Liberal cause. .The disestablishment of the Church, it 
may be said, will not promote the prosperity or material well-being 
of the artisans; and the disendowment of the “ cultivated gentle- 
man’’ whom the choice of the patron, or the purchase of the 
advowson, has placed in every parish, will not improve the homes 
of the poor, or raise the wages of the agricultural labourer. On the 
other hand, the extraordinary popularity of the Irish Church ques- 
tion shows that such a reform has some strong interest for the bulk 
of the constituencies; and it is at least probable that the perform- 
ance will not lose when repeated on a larger scale and with more 
immediate attractions and effects. The sentimental side of the subject 
has undoubtedly immense power. Notwithstanding the great and in 
many respects beneficent work of the clergy during the last twenty 
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years, the political institution remains unpopular. There is an 
instinctive but deeply-rooted distrust of the Church and of its 
ministers, which its most ardent admirers are compelled to deplore 
but cannot possibly deny. In the large towns the want of sympathy 
between working-men and “‘the parsons” is especially patent; and 
there is reason for thinking that the separation may be as real in the 
agricultural districts, although the greater dependence of the 
labourers prevents: the open expression of their sentiments. The 
clergyman is considered to belong to a caste, to bear about with 
him the stamp of an organisation, and, to some extent, to have lost 
his individuality and his sense of common citizenship. The pre- 
judice with which he is regarded does not extend to the dissenting 
minister; he is of the people and with the people, who readily 
accept him as their advocate and fellow-worker, while the privi- 
leged ecclesiastic has always, in their eyes, something of an official 
character, and is the subject accordingly of that covert and 
modified hostility which, even in free countries, separates the 
governed from the governor. 

_ As has been said already, the same feeling probably obtains in 
tle agricultural districts. There, for two hundred years, the 
clergyman has been the authorised exponent of religious truth, the 
source of all educational opportunities, and the channel of local 
charity ; he has ministered alike to the souls and minds and bodies 
of his parishioners; and yet we find that the Labourers’ Union 
Chronicle, the organ of the labourers, which already circulates its 
fifty thousand copies weekly among the cottages of the agricultural 
poor, has from the first made “freedom from priestcraft” one of 
the objects of the most outspoken advocacy, and the connection of 
Church and State the subject of its continual denunciation. 

The sentiment, which thus finds champions in all who address 
themselves directly to the working classes, is not without practical 
justification. The presence of the “cultivated gentleman” has not 
been without its drawbacks. His culture is too apt to show itself 
in arrogance and want of courtesy especially towards his fellow- 
labourers, those unlicensed reverends, whom he regards as poachers 
on his ecclesiastical manor and impertinent intruders on his free- 
hold. 

One or two illustrations may suffice to explain the undercurrent 
of distrust with which the pretensions and privileges of the clergy 
are regarded by those who, being at heart neither Churchmen nor 
Dissenters, are not prepared to tolerate the assumption of infalli- 
bility with which some priests surround themselves. The curate of 
a parish in Cornwall recently asserted that ‘Cain was the first 
Dissenter. He became a murderer and a vagabond, and a type of 
all dissenters in all future time.” When called to account for this 
language, the reverend. gentleman rather lamely explained that, by 
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“all Dissenters,” he only meant “Unitarians and all such.” 
Another clergyman, in Bedford, declared from the pulpit that 
“all married persons not married according to the rites of the 
Church of England are living in a state of adultery.” An 
incumbent of the diocese of Winchester, replying in a Church 
publication, the Penny Post, to the questions of a correspondent, 
wrote as follows: “ (1) I should say that, as a rule, Dissenters ought 
not to be visited, having elected their own prophcts to prophesy 
unto them smooth things and speak deceits ; nor (2), in my judgment, 
are they entitled to the alms of the faithful. Of course, if a sick 
Dissenter sends for the parish priest, the latter should at once try to 
convert him to a belief in the gospel, to an acknowledgment of his 
schism, and then baptize him. Children who attend the Church 
school on week-days, but go to a dissenting school on Sundays, 
ought either to give up the custom or to be refused admittance to 
the Church school.” 

Multiply these quotations indefinitely ; add selected passages from 
the speeches and charges of the bishops ; wind up with an attentive 
perusal of the Catechism published for the use of Church schools by 
the Rev. Albert Gace, and there will remain no difficulty in ex- 
plaining the unpopularity of an institution which stimulates such 
bigotry. Unfortunately, too, it is not in speech only that this 
orthodox charity finds an outlet. In all social and philanthropic work 
the nation is divided into two camps, and a broad line of demarca- 
tion separates the Church from all outside its pale. The vicar of a 
parish in the neighbourhood of Birmingham resigned his position 
as honorary chaplain to a hospital, because a Dissenter, about to 
undergo a serious operation, was permitted to see his own minister. 
In the Leigh Chronicle there appeared some time ago the following 
advertisement :— 


‘‘ Atherton Colliery Explosion.—The miners’ tea-party, advertised to take 
place in the National School, Atherton, on the 27th instant, is abandoned in 
consequence of the vicar of Atherton objecting to Dissenters being invited to it. 
By order of the committee.” 


And when the institution of Hospital Sunday was first suggested 
in London, the Church Herald seized the occasion to say : “ For our- 
selves, we should strongly advise the clergy not to ally themselves 
with Dissenters. In such an alliance they are sure to lose much, 
while tle Dissenters take excellent and remarkable care to gain 
much. The less our pastors have to do with the Chadbands and 
Heeps of the various sects the better. ‘ Evil communications corrupt 
good manners.’ ”’ 

In view of facts like these, which show the tendency of the 
Establishment to perpetuate and intensify theological distinctions, 
and to limit the command to love thy neighbour, by careful inquiry 
as to that neighbour’s creed, it is doubtful if the letter which was 
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sent a short time ago by the vicar of Wolford to his parishioners will 
have its intended effect in inducing them to “remember that the 
Scriptures of truth tell us that Dissenters have not God’s spirit, and 
that it is our duty to mark such men ‘and avoid them,’ and re- 
membering this, keep firm in your love for the Church of your fathers.” 

In addition to these considerations, there is the fact that nine out 
of ten working men believe that the position occupied by the Church 
involves a positive injustice to less favoured persons; and, after all, 
the love of abstract justice is deeply rooted in the English mind. 
These men consider that it is absurd to speak of a church as national, 
under whose shadow dissent has grown and prospered till it includes 
the majority of the nation, and they think it unfair that privileges 
and advantages should be given to a number of discordant sects 
within the establishment, which are denied to all who are outside. 
The old theory of the connection between Church and State was at 
least intelligible. Then it was broadly laid down that it was the 
duty of the secular authority to maintain the profession of the only 
true and Catholic faith by all the means within its power, and by per- 
secution among the rest. Now, this principle has been abandoned ; 
Dissenters are no longer burned or whipped or imprisoned or even 
fined for their presumption ; and the Church, in the absence of the 
assistance which it might expect from the State, is reduced to its 
last and never-to-be surrendered privilege of saying or singing 
periodically the Athanasian Creed— 


‘* Such is their mild and tolerant way, 
They only curse us twice a day.” 


But although the practice of intimidation has thus become nearly 
obsolete, bribery and corruption exercise a considerable influence, 
and so long as the State offers a premium for conformity, it is 
stepping out of its sphere to discourage all opinions which differ 
from the fashionable orthodoxy. 

At the same time the Church is discredited in another particular. 
Simple folk are moved to contempt and indignation by the constant 
feuds between the different parties within the pale, and they do not 
understand how men who hold views so divergent as the Ritualists 
and the Evangelicals can remain united ; and when they find the “ sur- 
pliced ruffians,” as a certain reverend gentleman called his High 
Church brethren the other day, combining with “ traitors to the holy 
Catholic Faith,” as these same ruffians have styled the Low Church 
clergy, in order to secure the continued concurrent endowment of 
their rival dogmas, they may be excused if they suspect their 
spiritual pastors and teachers of interested and unworthy motives. 

Church scandals, too, have made a deep impression. It is quite 
true that they are exceptional incidents of the system, but one gross 
case of simony, one instance of immorality, which has defied or eluded 
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the attempt to deprive its perpetrator of the cure of souls, goes far 
to outweigh, as argument against the State connection, the virtues 
of a hundred hard-working and pious men. Dissenting ministers 
doubtless fall occasionally into temptation, but their sins are only 
counted as part of the private history of the country, and are not 
visited on any institution ; but every lapse from virtue of a Church 
of England clergyman is one nail more driven into the coffin of the 
Establishment. 

In addition to the reasons already given, there are two substantial 
grounds for assuming that a crusade for the separation of Church 
and State would be popular with the working classes. In the 
first place, the Church, as a political organisation, has invariably 
been opposed at all great crises to the wishes of the majority 
of the people. It has resisted electoral reform in every shape, 
and has used its vast influence to hinder or prevent every exten- 
sion of the representative principle. Its claims and privileges 
have from first to last impeded the growth of a national system of 
education ; and the services of its individual members, in connection 
with denominational schools, will not compensate for its persistent 
hostility to a broad and comprehensive settlement. Even the Edu- 
cation Act of 1870 goes too far in this direction for it; and we 
actually find Bishop Fraser, the most liberal of all the prelates, 
while admitting the results of the irresponsible denominational 
system to be shameful, disgraceful, and miserable, nevertheless using 
his opportunities to depreciate school boards, through whose agency 
alone real improvement is attainable. At the time of the great Free- 
Trade movement the Church of England was conspicuous by its 
indifference or opposition; and in all the questions which have 
arisen between employers and employed, the clergy, as a class, and 
with some very noteworthy exceptions, have supported the rich as 
against the poor, and have sympathized with the few against the 
many. No one pretends that the clergy have less love for their 
country than any other class in the community; and when it is 
found that throughout their history they have taken the narfowest 
views of political questions, and: have exhibited the most bigoted 
prejudice, the prevailing conclusion is easily accounted for, that it is 
the institution and not the men who are in fault, and that the 
peculiar position of the Church and its cherished supremacy have 
reacted on the lives and opinions of its members, and have made 
them an ecclesiastical caste outside of, and frequently in conflict with, 
the nation. The Conservative party is principally composed of the 
privileged classes and their respective parasites. Vested interests 
are always conservative ; and a species of half-conscious log-rolling 
goes on, in which the holders of special immunities and advantages— 
the landowners and the game-preservers, the licensed victualler and 
the established parson—all take part, and combine to resist the 
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aggression which threatens any of their separate interests; and 
seeing this, it is not wonderful that those who, without exactly 
expecting to make a Utopia of England, nevertheless believe in the 
possibility of important further advance and improvement, should 
be ready to join in dissolving a connection which seems to them to 
tend directly to denationalise those who are subject to its influence. 


‘* When I look back,” said Mr. Bright in the House of Commons, “to the 
history of this country, and consider its present condition, I must say that all 
that the people possess of liberty has come, not through the portals of the 
cathedrals and the parish churches, but from the conventicles which are 
despised by honourable gentlemen opposite. When I know that, if a good 
measure is to be carried in this House, it must be by men who are sent hither 
by the Nonconformists of Great Britain—when I read and see that the past 
and present State alliance with religion is hostile to religious liberty, preventing 
all growth, and nearly destroying all vitality in religion itself—t‘hen I shall 
hold myself to have read, thought, and lived in vain if I vote for a measure 
which in the smallest degree shall give any further power or life to the principle 
of State endowment.” ! 


A second reason for anticipating the popularity of such a pro- 
gramme is to be found in the immediate material results of the 
disendowment which must accompany disestablishment. This is 
not the time or the place to discuss fully the propriety or justice 
of so dealing with the property of a National Church. No doubt 
those who still look with horror on what they call the robbery and 
confiscation practised in the case of the Irish Establishment, will 
be moved to even deeper indignation at the sacrilegious proposal to 
mete out similar measure to the Church of England and Wales. But 
it may be assumed that the arguments which convinced the great 
majority of the House of Commons and the country of the propriety 
of the operation in the one case, will not be without effect in the 
other, supported as they will now be by precedent, and strengthened 
as they may well be, if all idea of compromise be abandoned, and the 
nation determine to regard the present holders of the property as 
trustees whose place it will take, after providing for their life 
interests. The disendowment part of the Irish scheme was the 
weakest portion of the measure. It was incomplete, and could be 
defended on no consistent principle ; while the proposed employment 
of the surplus was such as almost to invite the ridicule it encountered. 
This mistake must not be repeated, and the most important part of 
any Liberation policy will be that which prescribes the manner in 
which the vast.sums now held by the Church may be employed for 
the public good. Above all it will be necessary to attain to a clear 
conception of the extent to which “ pious founders ” will be allowed 
to bind succeeding generations. Mr. Gladstone has calculated that 
the precedent of the Irish Act would leave the disestablished Church 
of England in irresponsible possession of ninety millions sterling, 


(1) “Speeches,” vol. i. p. 301. 
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and he rightly assumes that such a state of things will not be 
tolerated for an instant. Nothing but the broad assertion of the 
undoubted right of Parliament to reconsider and determine anew 
the application of moneys left for the nation’s benefit to a professedly 
national institution will meet the necessity of the case. The National 
Church cannot claim the rights and immunities of a private corpora- 
tion, and whenever the State resigns its pretensions to dictate the 
doctrines and prescribe the constitution of the Establishment, it must 
reserve its control of property which belongs to the whole nation and 
not to a particular sect. When this time arrives, it may be doubted 
if any higher or nobler application can be found of the vast revenues 
which will remain for disposal, than the creation of a great system 
of national, free, and unsectarian education, whereby may be tardily 
repaired the wrong done to the poor by the almost universal per- 
version of educational endowments, originally intended for the 
benefit of the whole nation, but now claimed for a sect or monopolised 
by the upper and middle classes ;—a system by which all the children 
of the nation may be fitted for their duties as citizens of a great 
State and qualified to take an intelligent part in its legislation and 
in determining its policy, and which, by thus striking a deadly blow 
against ignorance, intemperance, pauperism, and crime, would go 
far to remove the greatest enemies with which religion has still to 
contend in this country. 

The avowal of such a programme may appear hazardous to those 
timid persons who think that a party can recover tone and vigour 
by the avoidance of all exertion, but a summary of the forces likely 
to be engaged on either side will show that Danton’s motto, “De 
Vaudace et toujours de l’audace,”’ may yet be the safest for the 
Liberal leaders. The same influences which, suddenly appealed to 
in a time of apparent indifference, gave Mr. Gladstone his over- 
whelming majority in the matter of the Irish Church may again be 
successfully evoked. While it is probable that Lord Selborne’s 
example would, in the case of the larger issue, be much more 
widely followed, yet the desertion of even considerable numbers of 
English Churchmen would be more than compensated by the revived 
enthusiasm of the Nonconformists, who, divided as they have been 
by the action of Mr. Forster, would again be cordially united on this 
cardinal question, and by the great accession of strength which 
might be expected from the working-class voters. 

There is no reason to fear that the main Tory strength could 
be materially increased. The Church and the public-house fought 
their best and did their worst on the last occasion, and it is more 
probable that recent Tory legislation will cause some defections 
from their ranks than that it will increase their numbers. In 
no case can the position of. the Liberals with a policy be worse 
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than it is now without one. If, however, it is considered undesirable 
that the new programme should be immediately proclaimed, at least 
let our leaders refrain from boasting that they are without a plan, 
and from asserting their want of a policy as itself a merit anda 
claim to consideration. It is not for them to say— 


‘**Let us alone. What pleasure can we have 
To war with eyil ?” 


And they must learn that they can only retain their position, as 
Scheherzerade kept her head, by knowing another story and being 
able and willing to tell it at the proper time. 

It may be that affliction has not yet done its healing work, and 
that a longer experience of adversity will be necessary before any 
new programme can be announced or accepted. During this 
interval the Tories will and ought to remain in office, and no true 
Liberal can desire their ejection under such circumstances. But 
sooner or later the wheel will come round again; the great tide of 
commercial prosperity which has rolled over England will begin to 
abate ; and then, in the pressure of hard times, and in face of the 
discontent: and irritation which they invariably provoke, all in- 
difference will disappear; and if at that time many questions are 
forced to the front, and decided hastily and in a panic, which would 
have been better settled after careful and mature consideration, the 
responsibility will lie with those who have misused the present 
opportunity. 

Meanwhile the Radicals must at once combine and organize in 
support of their principles. Let them, in every constituency, plainly 
declare that they will be no parties to patching up a hollow peace, 
and that the condition of their alliance will be the willingness of the 
moderate Liberals to meet them at least half way. They may gain 
confidence in the results of such a decision by what has recently 
taken place at Greenwich, Mr. Gladstone’s own borough. Twice 
have the moderate Liberals refused to coalesce with the radical 
supporters of Dr. Baxter Langley, but, warned at length by the 
narrow escape of Mr. Gladstone himself at the last election, they 
have now agreed to combine the two organizations in the hope of 
securing both seats at the first opportunity. The lesson is instruc- 
tive for both parties, and when the Radicals generally have shown 
the determination and persistence of those at Greenwich, and have 
ceased to be mere hewers of wood and drawers of water for a party 
which accepts their aid, while refusing to them their proper place 
in its councils, their altered position will bear its natural fruit in 
the discovery by the Liberal leaders of new and unexpected applica- 
tions of the great principles to which they have always professed 
allegiance. JosEPH CHAMBERLAIN, 

















MR. DISRAELI’S NOVELS. 


Ir is a commonplace with men of literary eminence to extol the 
man of deeds above the man of words. Scott was half ashamed of 
scribbling novels whilst Wellington was winning battles; and, if 
Mr. Carlyle be a true prophet, the most brilliant writer is scarcely 
worthy to unloose the shoe’s latchet of the silent heroes of action. 
Perhaps it is graceful in masters of the art to depreciate their own 
peculiar function. People who have less personal interest in the 
matter need not be so modest. I will confess, at any rate, to pre- 
ferring the men who have sown some new seed of thought, above the 
heroes whose names mark epochs in history. I would rather make 
the nation’s ballads than give its laws, dictate principles than carry 
them into execution, and leaven a country with new ideas than 
translate them into facts, inevitably mangling and distorting them in 
the process. And therefore I would rather have written Hamlet 
than defeated the Spanish Armada; or Paradise Lost, than have 
turned out the Long Parliament; or the Waverley Novels, than 
have won Waterloo or even Trafalgar. I would rather have been 
Voltaire or Goethe than Frederick or Napoleon; and I suspect that 
when the poor historian of the nineteenth century begins his super- 
human work, he will, as a thorough philosopher, attribute more 
importance to two or three recent English writers than to all the 
English statesmen who have been strutting and fretting their little 
hour at Westminster. And, therefore, too, I wish that Mr. Disraeli 
could have stuck to his novels instead of rising to be prime minister 
of England. This opinion is, of course, entirely independent of 
any judgment which may be passed upon Mr. Disraeli’s political 
career. Granting that his cause has always been the right one, 
granting that he has rendered it essential services, I should still 
wish that his brilliant literary ability had been allowed to ripen 
undisturbed by all the worries and distractions of parliament- 
ary existence. Persons who think the creation of a majority 
in the House of Commons a worthy reward for the labours of a 
lifetime will, of course, differ from this conclusion. Mr. Disraeli, 
at any rate, ought to agree. No satirist has ever struck off happier 
portraits of the ordinary British legislator, or been more alive to 
the stupifying influences of a parliamentary career. We have 
gone through a peaceful revolution since Mr. Disraeli first sketched 
Rigby and Taper and Tadpole from the life; but the influences 
which they embodied are still as powerful, and a parliamentary 
atmosphere as little propitious to the pure intellect, as ever. 
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Coningsby, if he still survives, must have lost many illusions; he 
must have herded with the Tapers and Tadpoles, and prompted 
Rigby to write slashing articles on his behalf in the quarterlies. 
He must have felt that his intellect was cruelly wasted in talking 
claptrap and platitude to suit the thick comprehensions of his party ; 
and the huge dead weight of the invincible impenetrability to ideas 
of ordinary mankind must have lain heavy upon his soul. How 
many Tadpoles, one would like to know, still haunt the Carlton 
Club, or throng the ministerial benches, and how many Rigbys 
have forced their way into the cabinet? That is one of the 
state secrets which will hardly be divulged by the only competent 
observer. Butat any rate it is sad that the critic who applied the lash 
so skilfully should have been so unequally yoked with the objects of his 
contempt. Mr. Disraeli’s talents for entertaining fiction may not 
indeed have been altogether wasted in his official career ; but he at 
least may pardon admirers of his writing who regret that he should 
have squandered powers of imagination capable of true creative work 
upon that alternation of truckling and blustering which is called 
governing the country. 

The qualities which are of rather equivocal value in a minister of 
state may be admirable in the domain of literature. It is hardly 
desirable that the followers of a political leader should be haunted 
by an ever-recurring doubt as to whether his philosophical utter- 
ances express deep convictions or the contemporary combinations of 
a fertile fancy, and be uncertain whether he is really putting their - 
clumsy thoughts into clearer phrases, or foisting showy nonsense 
upon them for his own purposes, or simply laughing at them in his 
sleeve. But, in a purely literary sense, this ambiguous hovering 
between two meanings, this oscillation between the ironical and the 
serious, is always amusing, and sometimes delightful. Some simple- 
minded people are revolted, even in literature, by the ironical 
method ; and tell the humorist, with an air of moral disapproval, 
that they never know whether he is in jest or in earnest. To such 
matter-of-fact persons Mr. Disraeli’s novels must be a standing 
offence ; for it is his most characteristic peculiarity that the passage 
from one phase to the other is imperceptible. He has moments of 
obvious seriousness ; at frequent intervals, comes a flash of down- 
right sarcasm, as unmistakable in its meaning as the cut of a whip 
across your face ; and elsewhere we have passages which aim unmis- 
takably, and sometimes with unmistakable success, at rhetorical 
excellence. But, between the two, there is a wide field where we 
may interpret his meaning as we please. The philosophical body 
may imply a genuine belief, or be a mere bit of conventional filling 
in, or perhaps a parody of his friends or himself. The gorgeous 
passages may be intentionally over-coloured, or may really represent 
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his most sincere taste. His homage may be genuine or a biting 
mockery. His extravagances are kept precisely at such a pitch 
that it is equally fair to argue that a satirist must have meant 
them to be absurd, or to argue only that he would have seen their 
absurdity in anybody else. The unfortunate critic feels himself in 
a position analogous to that of the suitors in the Merchant of Venice. 
He may blunder grievously, whatever alternative he selects. If he 
pronounces a passage to be pure gold, it may turn out to be merely 
the mask of a bitter sneer; or he may declare it to be ingenious 
burlesque when put forward in the most serious earnest; or may 
ridicule it as overstrained bombast, and find that it was never 
meant to be anything else. It is wiser to admit that perhaps the 
author was not very clear himself, or possibly enjoyed that ambi- 
guous attitude which might be interpreted according to the taste of 
his readers and the development of events. A man who deals in 
oracular utterances acquires instinctively a mode of speech which may 
shift its colour with every change of light. The texture of Mr. 
Disraeli’s writings is so ingeniously shot with irony and serious 
sentiment that each tint may predominate by turns. It is impossible 
to suppose that the weaver of so cunning a web should never have in- 
tended the effects which he produces ; but frequently, too, they must 
be the spontaneous and partly unconscious results of a peculiar 
intellectual temperament. Delight in blending the pathetic with the 
ludicrous is the characteristic of the true humorist. Mr. Disraeli is 
not exactly a humorist, but something for which the rough nomen- 
clature of critics has not yet provided a distinctive name. His pathos 
is not sufficiently tender, nor his laughter quite genial enough. The 
quality which results is homologous to, though not identical with, 
genuine humour: for the smile we must substitute a sneer, and the 
element which enters into combination with the satire is something 
more allied to poetical unction than to glittering rhetoric. The 
Disraelian irony thus compounded is hitherto a unique product of 
intellectual chemistry. 

Most of Mr. Disraeli’s novels are intended to set forth what, for 
want of a better name, must be called a religious,or political creed. 
To grasp its precise meaning, or to determine the precise amount of 
earnestness with which it is set forth, is of course hopeless. Its 
essence is to be mysterious, and half the preacher’s delight is in 
tantalising his disciples. At moments he cannot quite suppress the 
amusement with which he mocks their hopeless bewilderment. 
When Coningsby is on the point of entering public life, he reads 
a speech of one of the initiated, “‘ denouncing the Venetian constitu- 
tion, to the amazement of several thousand persons, apparently not 
a little terrified by this unknown danger, now first introduced to their 
notice.’ What more amusing than suddenly to reveal to good easy 
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citizens that what they took for wholesome food is a deadly poison, 
and to watch their hopeless incapacity to understand whether you 
are really announcing a truth or launching an epigram ? 

Mr. Disraeli, indeed, has certain fixed beliefs which underlie 
and which, indeed, explain the superficial versatility of his teach- 
ing. Amongst the various doctrines with which he plays more 
or less seriously, two at least are deeply rooted in his mind. He 
holds with a fervour in every way honourable a belief in the mar- 
vellous endowments of his race, and connected with this belief is 
an almost romantic admiration for every manifestation of intel- 
lectual power. Vivian Grey, in a bit of characteristic bombast, 
describes himself as “‘one who has worshipped the empire of the 
intellect;”? and his career is simply an attempt to act out the 
principle that the world belongs of right to the cleverest. Of 
Sidonia, after every superlative in the language has been lavished 
upon his marvellous acquirements, we are told that “the only 
human quality that interested him was intellect.” Intellect is 
equally, if not quite as exclusively, interesting to the creator of 
Sidonia. He admires it in all its forms—in a Jesuit or a leader of 
the International, in a charlatan or a statesman, or perhaps even 
more in one who combines the two characters ; but the most interest- 
ing of all objects to Mr. Disraeli, if one may judge from his books, 
is a precocious youth, whose delight in the sudden consciousness of 
great abilities has not yet been dashed by experience. In some 
other writers we may learn the age of the author by the age of his 
hero. A novelist who adopts the common practice of painting from 
himself naturally finds out the merits of middle age in his later 
works. But in every one of Mr. Disraeli’s works, from Vivian 
Grey to Lothair, the central figure is a youth, who is frequently 
a statesman at school, and astonishes the world before he has 
reached his majority. The change in the author’s position is, 
indeed, equally marked in a different way. The youthful heroes of 
Mr. Disraeli’s early novels are creative; in his later they become 
chiefly receptive. Vivian Grey and Contarini Fleming show their 
genius by insubordination; Coningsby and Tancred learn wisdom 
by sitting at the féet of Sidonia; and Lothair reduces himself so 
completely'to a mere “passive bucket”’ to be pumped into by every 
variety of teacher, that he is unpleasantly like a fool. Mr. Disraeli 
still loves ingenuous youth ; but he has gained quite a new percep- 
tion of the value of .docility. Here and there, of course, there is a 
gentle gibe at juvenile vanity. ‘My opinions are already formed on 
every subject,” says Lothair; “that is, on every subject of im- 
portance; and, what is more, they will never change.” But such 
vanity has nothing offensive. The audacity with which a lad of 
twenty solves all the problems of the universe excites in Mr. Disraeli 
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genuine and really generous sympathy. Sidonia converts the senti- 
ments into a theory. Experience, he says, is less than nothing to a 
creative mind. ‘Almost everything that is great has been done by 
youth.” The greatest captains, the greatest poets, artists, statesmen, 
and religious reformers of the world have done their best work by 
middle life. All theories upon all subjects can be proved from 
history; and the great Sidonia is not to be pinned down by too 
liberal an interpretation. But at least he is expressing Mr. Disraeli’s 
admiration for intellect which has the fervour, rapidity, and reckless 
audacity of youth, which trusts its intuitions instead of its calcula- 
tions, and takes its crudest guesses for flashes of inspiration. The 
exuberant buoyancy of his youthful heroes gives a certain contagious 
charm to Mr. Disraeli’s pages, which is attractive even when verging 
upon extravagance. Our popular novelists have learned to associate 
high spirits with muscularity ; their youthful heroes are either athletes 
destined to put on flesh in later days, or premature prigs with serious 
convictions and a tendency to sermons and blue-books. After a 
course of such books, Mr. Disraeli’s genuine love of talent is refresh- 
ing. He dwells fondly upon the effervescence of genius which drives 
men to kick over the traces of respectability and strike out short 
cuts to fame. If at bottom his heroes are rather eccentric than 
original, they have at least a righteous hatred for all bores and Philis- 
tines, and despise orthodoxy, political economy, and sound informa- 
tion generally. They can provide you with new theories of politics 
and history as easily as Mercutio could pour out a string of similes; 
and we have scarcely the heart to ask whether this vivacious ebulli- 
tion implies the process of fermentation by which a powerful ° 
mind clears its crude ideas, or only an imitation of the process by 
the cleverness which apes true genius. Intellect, as it becomes 
sobered by middle age and by scholastic training, is no longer so 
charming. When its guesses ossify into fixed opinions, and its 
arrogance takes the airs of scientific dogmatism, it is always a 
tiresome and may be a dangerous quality. Some indication of what 
Mr. Disraeli means by intellect may be found in the preface to 
Lothair. Speaking of the conflict between science and the old 
religions, he says that it is a most flagrant fallacy to suppose that 
modern ages have a monopoly of scientific discovery. The greatest 
discoveries are not those of modern ages. ‘No one for a moment 
can pretend that printing is so great a discovery as writing, or 
algebra, or language. What are the most brilliant of our chemical 
discoveries compared with the invention of fire and the metals?” 
Hipparchus ranks with the Keplers and Newtons; and Copernicus 
was but the champion of Pythagoras. To say nothing of the 
characteristic assumption that somebody “ discovered” language 
and fire in the same sense as modern chemists discovered spectrum 
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analysis, the argument is substantially that, because Hipparchus was 
as great a genius as Newton, the views of the ancients upon religious 
or historical questions deserve just as much respect as those of the 
moderns. In other words, the accumulated knowledge of ages has 
taught us nothing. ‘‘ What is conveniently called progress”’ is 
merely a polite name for change; and one clever man’s guess is as 
good as another, whatever the period at which he lived. This theory 
is the correlative of Sidonia’s assertion, that experience is useless to 
the man of genius. The experience of the race is just as valueless. 
Modern criticism is nothing but an intellectual revolt of the Teutonic 
races against the Semitic revelation, as the French revolution was a 
political revolt of the Celtic races. The disturbance will pass away ; 
and we shall find that Abraham and Moses knew more about the 
universe than Hegel or Comte. The prophets of the sacred race 
were divinely endowed with an esoteric knowledge concealed from 
the vulgar behind mystic symbols and ceremonies. If the old oracles 
are dumb, some gleams of the same power still remain, and in the 
language of mere mortals are called genius. We find it in perfec- 
tion only amongst the Semites, whose finer organization, indicated 
by their musical supremacy, enables them to catch the still, small voice 
inaudible to our grosser ears. The Aryans, indeed, have some 


' touches of a cognate power, but it is dulled by a more sensuous 


temperament. They can enter the court of the Gentiles; but their 
mortal vesture is too muddy for admission into the holy of holies. 
If ever they catch a glimpse of the truth, it is in their brilliant 
youth, when, still uncorrupted by worldly politics, they can induce 
some Sidonia partly to draw aside the veil. 

The intellect, then, as Mr. Disraeli conceives it, is not the faculty 
denounced by theologians, which delights in systematic logical 
inquiry, and hopes to attain truth by the unrestricted conflict of 
innumerable minds. It is an abnormal power of piercing mysteries 
granted only to a few distinguished seers. It does not lead to an 
earthly science, expressible in definite formulas, and capable of being 
taught in Sunday-schools. The knowledge cannot be fully communi- 
cated to the profane, and is at most to be shadowed forth in dim 
oracular utterances. Mr. Disraeli’s instinctive affinity for some kind 
of mystic teaching is indicated by. Vivian Grey’s first request to his 
father. “I wish,” he exclaims, “to make myself master of the 
latter Platonists. I want Plotinus and Porphyry, and Iamblichus, 
and Syrianus, and Mosanius Tyrius, and Pericles, and Hierocles, and 
Sallustius, and Damasenis!*’ But Vivian Grey, as we know, wanted 
also to conquer the Marquis of Carabas; and the odd combination 
between a mystic philosopher and a mere political charlatan displays 
Mr. Disraeli’s peculiar irony. Intellect with him is a double-edged 
weapon : it is at once the faculty which reads the dark riddle of the 
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universe, and the faculty which makes use of Tapers and Tadpoles. 
Our modern Daniel is also a shrewd electioneering agent. Cynics, 
indeed, have learned in these later days to regard mystery as too often 
synonymous with nonsense. The difficulty of interpreting. esoteric 
doctrines to the vulgar generally consists in this—that the doctrines 
are mere collections of big words which collapse, instead of 
becoming lucid, when put into plain English. The mystagogue is 
but too closely allied to the charlatan. He may be straining to utter 
some secret too deep for human utterance, or he is looking wise to 
conceal absolute vacuity of thought. And at other times he must 
surely be laughing at the youthful audacity which fancies that spe- 

‘ culation is to be carried on by a series of sudden inspirations, instead 
of laborious accumulation of rigorously tested reasonings. 

The three novels, ‘‘ Coningsby,” “Sybil,” and “Tancred,” pub- 
lished from 1844 to 1847, form, as their author has told us, a trilogy 
intended to set forth his views of political, social, and religious 
problems. Each of them exhibits, in one form or other, this peculiar 
train of thought. Coningsby, if I am not mistaken, is by far the 
ablest, and probably owes its pre-eminence to the simple fact that it 
deals with the masses, in which its author felt the keenest interest. 
The social speculations of Sybil savour too much of the politician 
getting up a telling case; and the religious speculations of Tan- 
cred are pushed to the extreme verge of the grotesque. But 
Coningsby wants little but a greater absence of purpose to be a 
first-rate novel. If Mr. Disraeli had confined himself to the merely 
artistic point of view, he might have drawn a picture of political 
society worthy of comparison with Vanity Fair. Lord Monmouth 
is evidently related to the Marquis of Steyne; and Rigby is a 
masterpiece, though perhaps rather too suggestive of a direct study 
from nature. Lord Monmouth is the ideal type of the “‘ Venetian” 
aristocracy ; and Rigby, like his historical namesake, of the corrupt 
wire-pullers who flourished under their shade. The consistent Epi- 
cureanism of the noble, in whom a sense of duty is only represented 
by a vague instinct that he ought to preserve his political influence 
as part of his personal splendour, and as an insurance against possible 
incendiarism, is admirably contrasted by the coarser selfishness of 
Rigby, who relieves his patron of all dirty work on consideration 
of feathering his own nest, and fancying himself to be a statesman. 
The whole background, in short, is painted with inimitable spirit and 
fidelity. The one decided failure amongst the subsidiary characters 
is Lucian Grey, the professional parasite, who earns his dinners by 
his witty buffoonery. Somehow, his fun is terribly dreary on 
paper; perhaps because, as a parasite, he is not allowed to indulge in 
the cutting irony which animates all Mr. Disraeli’s best sayings. The 
simple buffoonery of exuberant animal spirits is not in Mr. Disraeli’s 
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line. When he can neither be bitter nor rhetorical, he is apt to drop 
into mere mechanical flatness. But nobody has described more 
vigorously all the meaner forms of selfishness, stupidity, and syco- 
plancy engendered under “that fatal drollery,” as Tancred describes 
it, “called a parliamentary government.” The pompous dulness 
which affects philosophical gravity, the appetite for the mere dry 
husks and bran of musty constitutional platitude which takes the 
airs of political wisdom, the pettifogging cunning which supposes 
the gossip of lobbies and smoking-rooms to be the embodiment of 
statesmanship, the selfishness which degrades political warfare into a 
branch of stock-jobbing, and takes a great principle to be useful in. 
suggesting electioneering cries, as Telford thought that navigable 
rivers were created to feed canals,—these and other tendencies favoured 
by party government are hit off to the life. ‘The man they call 
Dizzy ” can despise a “miserable creature having the honour to be” 
as heartily as Mr. Carlyle himself, and, if his theories are serious, 
sometimes took our blessed Constitution to be a mere shelter for such 
vermin as the Tapers and Tadpoles. Two centuries of a parliamen- 
tary monarchy and a parliamentary Church, says Coningsby, have 
made government detested, and religion disbelieved. “Political 
compromises,” says the omniscient Sidonia, “are not to be tolerated 
except at periods of rude transition. An educated nation recoils 
from the imperfect vicariat of what is called representative govern- 
ment. Your House of Commons, that has absorbed all other powers 
in the State, will in all probability fall more rapidly than it rose.” 
In short, the press will take its place. This is one of those 
impromptu theories of history which are not to be taken too 
literally. Indeed, the satirical background is intended to throw into 
clearer relief a band of men of genius to whom has been granted 
some insight into the great political mystery. Who, then, are the 
true antithesis to the Tapers and Tadpoles? Should we contrast 
them with a Cromwell, who has a creed as well as a political 
platform; and contrast “our young Queen and our old institu- 
tions ” with some new version of the old war-cry, “‘ The sword of the 
Lord and of Gideon”? Or may we at least have a glimpse of a 
Chatham, wakening the national spirit to sweep aside the New- 
castles and Bubb Dodingtons of the present day? Or, if Crom- 
wells and Chathams be too old-fashioned and translate the Semitic 
principle into a narrow English Protestantism, may we not have 
some genuine revolutionary fanatic, a Cimourdain or a Gauvain, 
to burn up all this dry chaff of mouldy politics with the fire of a 
genuine human passion? Such a contrast, however effective, would 
have been a little awkward in the year 1844. Young England had 
an ideal standard of its own, and Mr. Disraeli must be the high- 
priest of its peculiar hero-worship. Whether, in this case, political 
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trammels injured his artistic sense, or whether his peculiar artistic 
tendencies injured his political career, is a question rather for the 
historian than the critic. 

Certain it is, at any rate, that the cénacle of politicians, 
whose interests are to be thrown in relief against this mass 
of grovelling corruption, are but a feeble contrast, even in the 
purely artistic sense.’ We have no right to doubt that Mr. Disraeli 
thought that Coningsby and his friends represented the true solution 
" of the difficulty ; yet if anybody had wished to demonstrate that.a 
genuine belief might sometimes make a man more contemptible than 
hypocritical selfishness, he could scarcely have defended the paradox 
more ingeniously. ‘“ Unconscious cerebration” has become a 
popular explanation of many phenomena; and it would hardly be 
fanciful to assume that one lobe of Mr. Disraeli’s brain is in the habit 
of secreting bitter satire unknown to himself, and cunningly inserting 
it behind the thin veil of sentiment unconsciously elaborated by the 
other. We are prepared, indeed, to accept the new doctrine as 
cleverly as Balzac could have inoculated us with a provisional belief 
in animal magnetism to heighten our interest in a thrilling story of 
wonder. We have judicious hints of an esoteric political doctrine, 
which has been partially understood by great men at various periods 
of our history. The whole theory is carefully worked out in the open- 
ing pages of Sybil. The most remarkable thing about our popular 
history, so Mr. Disraeli tells us, is that it is “‘a complete mystifica- 
tion;” many of the principal characters never appear, as, for 
example, Major Wildman, who was “the soul of English politics 
from 1640 to 1688.” It is not surprising, therefore, that two of our 
three chief statesmen in later times should be systematically depre- 
ciated. The younger Pitt, indeed, has been extolled, though on 
wrong grounds. But Bolingbroke and Shelburne, our two finest 
political geniuses, are passed over with contempt by ordinary his- 
torians. A historian might amuse himself by tracing the curious 
analogy between the most showy representatives of the old race of 
statesmen and the modern successor who delights to sing his praises. 
The Patriot King is really to some extent an anticipation of Mr. 
Disraeli’s peculiar democratic Toryism. But the chief merit of 
Shelburne would seem to be that the qualities which earned for him 
the nickname of Malagrida made him convenient as a hypothetic 
depository of some esoteric scheme of politics. For the purposes of 
fiction, at any rate, we may believe that English politics are a riddle 
of which only these men have guessed the true solution since the 
“financial” revolution of 1688. Pitt was only sound so far as he 
was the pupil of Shelburne; but Bolingbroke, Shelburne, and Mr 
Disraeli possessed the true key, and fully understood, for example, 
that Charles I. was the “holocaust of direct taxation.” But frankly to 
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expound this theory would be to destroy its charm, and to cast pearls 
before political economists. And, therefore, its existence is dimly 
adumbrated rather than its meaning revealed; and we have hints 
that there are wheels within wheels, and that in the lowest deep of 
mystery there is a yet deeper mystery. Coningsby and his asso- 
ciates, the brilliant Buckhurst and the rich Catholic country gentle- 
man, Eustace Lyle, are but unripe neophytes, feeling after the true 
doctrine, but not yet fully initiated. The superlative Sidonia, the 
man who by thirty has exhausted, all the sources of human know- 
ledge, become master of the learning of every nation, of all tongues, 
dead or living, and’ of every literature, western and oriental ; who 
has pursued all the speculations of science to their last term; who has 
lived in all orders of society, and observed man in every phase of 
civilization; who has a penetrative intellect which enables him to 
follow as by intuition the most profound of all questions, and a 
power of communicating with precision the most abstruse ideas; 
whose wealth would make Monte Christo seem a pauper; who is so 
far above his race that woman seems to him a toy, and man a 
machine,—this thrice-miraculous Sidonia, who can yet stoop from 
his elevation to win a steeple-chase from the Gentiles, or return 
their hospitality by an exquisite dinner, is the fitting depository of 
the precious secret. No one can ever accuse Mr. Disraeli of a want 
of audacity. He does not, like weaker men, shrink from introducing 
men of genius because he is afraid that he will not be able to make 
them talk in character ; and when, in Venetia, he introduces Byron 
and Shelley, he is kind enough to write poetry for them, which pro- 
duces as great an effect as the original. 

And now having a true prophet, having surrounded him with a band 
of disciples, so that the transmitted rays of wisdom may be bearable to 
our mortal eyes, we expect some result worthy of this startling machi- 
nery. Let the closed casket open, and the magic light stream forth 
to dazzle the gazing world. We know, alas! too well that our expec- 
tation cannot be satisfied. There is not any secret doctrine in 
politics. Bolingbroke may have been a very clever man, but he 
could not see through a stone wall. The whole hypothesis is too 
extravagant to admit of any downright prosaic interpretation. But 
something might surely be done for the imagination, if not for 
the reason. Some mystic formula might be pronounced which might 
pass sufficiently well for an oracle so long as we are in the charmed 
world of fiction. Let Sidonia only repeat some magniloquent gnome 
from Greek, or Hebrew, or German philosophers, give us a scrap of 
Hegel or of the Talmud, and we will willingly take it to be the real 
thing for imaginative purposes, as we allow ourselves to believe that 
some theatrical goblet really contains a fluid of magical efficacy. 
Unluckily, however, and the misfortune illustrates the inconvenience 
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of combining politics with fiction, Mr. Disraeli had something to say, 
and still more unluckily that something was a mere nothing. It 
was the creed of Young England; and even greater imaginative 
power might have failed in the effort to instil even temporary 
vitality into that flimsy collection of sham beliefs. A mere senti- 
mentalist might possibly have introduced it in such a way as to 
impress us at least with his own sincerity. But how is such doctrine 
to be uttered by lips which are, at the same time, pouring out the 
shrewdest of sarcasms against politicians who, if more pachy- 
dermatous, were at least more manly? In a newfangled church, 
amidst incense and genuflexions and ecclesiastical millinery, one may 
listen patiently to a ritualist sermon ; but no mortal skill could make 
ritualism sound plausible in regions to which the outer air of common 
sense is fairly admitted. The only mode of escape is by slurring 
over the doctrine, or by proclaiming it with an air of burlesque. 
Mr. Disraeli keeps most dexterously in the region of the ambiguous. 
He does at least produce his political wares with a certain aplomb ; but 
a doubtful smile about his lips encourages some of the spectators to 
fancy that he estimates their value pretty accurately. His last book 
of Coningsby opens with a Christmas scene worthy of an illus- 
trated keepsake. We have buttery-hatches, and beef, and ale, and 


red cloaks, and a lord of misrule, and a hobby-horse, and a boar’s 
head with a canticle. 


‘*Caput apri defero, 
Reddens laudes domino,” 
sing the noble ladies, and we are left to wonder whether. Mr. Disraeli 
blushed or sneered as he wrote. Certainly we find it hard to recognise 
the minister who proposes to put down ritualism by an Act of Parlia- 
ment. He does his very best to be serious, and anticipates critics by 
-a passing blow at the utilitarians; but we have a shrewd suspicion 
that the blow is mere swagger, to keep up his courage, or perhaps a 
-covert hint that though he can at times fool his friends, he is not 
a man to be trifled with by his enemies. What, we must ask, would 
Sidonia say to this dreariest of all shams? When Coningsby meets 
Sidonia in the forest, and expresses a wish to see Athens, the mys- 
terious stranger replies, “The age of ruins is past; have you seen 
Manchester?” It would, indeed, be absurd to infer that Mr. 
Disraeli does not see the weak side of Manchester. After dilating, 
in Tancred, upon the vitality of Damascus, he observes, “As yet 
the disciples of progress have not been able exactly to reach this 
instance ; but it is said that they have great faith in the future of 
Birkenhead.” Perhaps the true sentiment is that the Semitic races, 
the unchangeable depositaries of eternal principles, look with equal 
indifference upon the mushroom growths of Aryan civilisation, 
whether an Athens or a Birkenhead be the product, but admit that 
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the living has so far an advantage over the dead. To find the moral 
of Coningsby may be impracticable, and is at any rate irrelevant. 
The way to enjoy it is to look at the world through the eyes of 
Sidonia. The world—at least, the Gentile world—is a farce. 
Ninety-nine men out of a hundred are fools. Some are prosy and 
reasoning fools, and make excellent butts for stinging sarcasms ; 
others are flighty and imaginative fools, and can best be ridiculed by 
burlesquing their folly. As for the hundredth man—the youthful 
Coningsby or Tancred—his enthusiasm is refreshing, and his talent 
undeniable ; let us watch his game, applaud his talents, and always 
remember that great talent is almost as necessary for consummate 
folly as for consummate success. Adopting such maxims, we can 
enjoy Coningsby throughout; for we need not care whether we are 
laughing at the author or with him. We may heartily enjoy his 
admirable flashes of wit, and, when he takes a serious tone, may 
oscillate agreeably between the beliefs that he is in solemn earnest, or 
in his bitterest humour; only we must not quite forget that the farce 
has a touch in it of tragedy, and that there is a real mystery some- 
where. Satire, pure and simple, becomes wearisome. If a latent 
sense of humour is necessary to prevent a serious man from becoming 
a bore, it is still more true that some serious creed, however misty 
and indefinite, is required to raise the mere mocker into a genuine 
satirist. That is the use of Sidonia. He is ostensibly but a sub- 
ordinate figure, and yet, if we struck him out, the whole composition 
would be thrown out of harmony. Looking through his eyes, we 
can laugh, but we laugh with that sense of dignity which arises out 
of the consciousness of a secret wisdom, shadowy and indefinite in 
the highest degree, perilously apt to sound like nonsense if cramped 
by a definite utterance, but yet casting over the whole picture a kind 
of magical colouring, which may be mere trickery or may be a 
genuine illumination, but which, whilst we are not too exacting, 
brings out pleasant and perplexing effects. The lights and shadows 
fluctuate, and solid forms melt provokingly into mist; but we must 
learn to enjoy the uncertain twilight which prevails on the border- 
land between romance and reality, if we would enjoy the ambiguities 
and the ironies and the mysteries of Coningsby. 

The other two parts of the trilogy show the same qualities, but in 
different proportions. Sibyl is chiefly devoted to what its author 
calls “‘an accurate and never-exaggerated picture of a remarkable 
period in our social history.’’ We need not inquire into the accuracy. 
It is enough to say that in this particular department Mr. Disraeli 
shows himself capable of rivalling in force and vivacity the best of 
those novelists who have tried to turn blue-books upon the condition 
of the people into sparkling fiction. If he is distinctly below the few 
novelists of truer purpose who have put into an artistic shape a 
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profound and first-hand impression of those social conditions which 
statisticians try to tabulate in blue-books,—if he does not know 
Yorkshiremen in the sense in which Miss Bronté knew them, or in 
which Scott knew the borderers—he can write a disguised pamphlet 
upon the effects of trades’ unions in Sheffield with a brilliancy which 
might excite the envy of Mr. Charles Reade. But in Tancred we 
again come upon the true vein of mystery in which is Mr. Disraeli’s 
special idiosyncrasy ; and the effect is still more bewildering than in 
Coningsby. Giving our hands to our singular guide, we are to be 
led into the most secret place, and be initiated into the very heart of 
the mystery. Tancred is Coningsby once more, but Coningsby no 
longer satisfied with the profound political teaching of Bolingbroke, 
and eager to know the very last word of that riddle which, once 
solved, all theological and social and political difficulties will become 
plain. He is exalted to the pitch of enthusiasm at which even super- 
natural machinery may be introduced without a sense of discord. 
And yet, intentionally or from the inevitable conditions of the 
scheme, the satire deepens with the mystery ; and the more solemn 
become the words and gestures of our high priest, the more marked 
becomes his ambiguous air of irony. Good, innocent Tancred fancies 
that his doubts may be solved by an English bishop; and Mr. Disraeli 
revels in the ludicrous picture of a young man of genius taking a 
bishop seriously. Yet it must be admitted that Tancred’s own theory 
sounds to the vulgar Saxon even more nonsensical than the episcopal 
doctrine. His notion is that “inspiration is not only a divine but a 
local quality,” and that God can only speak to man upon the soil of 
Palestine—a theory which has afterwards to be amended by the 
hypothesis that, even in Palestine, God can only speak to a man of 
Semitic race. Lest we should fancy that this belief contains an 
element of irony, it is approved by the great Sidonia; but even 
Sidonia is not worthy of the deep mysteries before us. He intimates 
to Tancred that there is one from whose lips even he himself has 
derived the sacred knowledge. The Spanish priest, Alonzo Lara, 
Jewish by race, but, as a Catholic prelate, imbued with all the later 
learning—a member of that Church which was founded by a Hebrew, 
and still retains some of the “ magnetic influence’”—this great man, 
in whom all the influences thus centre, is the only worthy hierophant. 
And thus, after a few irresistible blows at London society, we find 
ourselves fairly on the road to Palestine, and listen for the great 
revelation. We scorn the remark of the simple Lord Milford, that 
there is “absolutely no sport of any kind” near Jerusalem ; and 
follow Tancred where his ancestors have gone before him. We bend 
in reverence before the empty tomb of the divine prince of the house 
of David, and fall into ecstasies in the Garden of Bethany. Solace 
eomes, but no inspiration. Though the marvellous Lara is briefly 
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introduced, and though a beautiful young woman comes straight out 
of the Arabian Nights, and asks the insoluble question, What would 
have become of the Atonement, if the Jews had not persuaded the 
Romays to crucify Jesus? we are still tantalized by the promised 
revelation, which melts before us like a mirage. Once, indeed, on 
the sacred mountain of Sinai, a vision greets the weary pilgrim, in 
which a guardian angel talks in the best style of Sidonia or Mr. 
Disraeli. But we are constantly distracted by our guide’s irresistible 
propensity for a little political satire. A Syrian Vivian Grey is 
introduced to us, whose intrigues are as audacious and as futile as 
those of his English parallel, but whose office seems to be the purely 
satirical one of interpreting Tancred’s lofty dreams into political 
intrigues suited to a shrewd but ignorant Oriental. Once we are 
convinced that the promise is to be fulfilled. Tancred reaches 
the strange tribe of the Ansarey, shrouded in a more than Chinese 
seclusion. Can they be the guardians of the “ Asian mystery”? To 
our amazement it turns out that they are of the faith of Mr. Phebus 
in Lothair. They have preserved the old gods of paganism; and 
their hopes, which surely cannot be those of Mr. Disraeli, are that 
the world will again fall prostrate before Apollo (who has a striking 
likeness to Tancred) or Astarte. What does it all mean ? or does it 
all mean anything? The most solemn revelation has been given by 
that mysterious figure which appeared in Sinai, in “the semblance 
of one who, though not young, was still untouched by time; a 
countenance like an Oriental night, dark yet lustrous, mystical yet 
clear. Thought, rather than melancholy, spoke from the pensive 
passion of his eyes ; while on his lofty forehead glittered a star that 
threw a solemn radiance on the repose of his majestic forehead.” 
After explaining that he was the Angel of Arabia, this personage 
told Tancred to “announce the sublime and solacing doctrine of 
Theocratic Equality.” But when Tancred, after his startling adven- 
tures, got back to Jerusalem, he found his anxious parents, the Duke 
and Duchess of Bellamont, accompanied by the triumvirate of 
bear-leaders which their solicitude had appointed to look after 
him—Colonel Brace, the Rev. Mr. Bernard, and Dr. Roby. And 
thus the novel ends like the address of Miss Hominy. “Out 
laughs the stern philosopher,” or, shall we say, the incarnation of 
commonplace, “What, ho! arrest me that wandering agency; and 
so, the vision fadeth.”” Theocratic equality has not yet taken its 
place as an electioneering cry. 

Has our guide been merely blowing bubbles for our infantile 
amusement ? Surely he has been too solemn. We could have sworn 
that some of the passages were written, if not with tears in his eyes, 
at least with a genuine sensibility to the solemn and romantic ele- 
ments of life. Or was'he carried away for a time into real mysticism 
for which he seeks to apologize by adopting the tone of the man of 
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the world? Surely his satire is too keen, even when it causes the 
collapse of his own fancies. Even Coningsby and Lord Marney, the 
heroes of the former novels, appear in “'Tancred”’ as shrewd politi- 
cians, and obviously Tancred will accept the family seat when he 
gets back to his paternal mansion. We can only solve the problem, 
if we are prosaic enough to insist upon a solution, by accepting the 
theory of a double consciousness, and resolving to pray with the 
mystic and sneer with the politician as the fit takes us. It is an 
equal proof of intellectual dulness to be dead to either aspect of things. 
Let us agree that a brief sojourn in the world of fancy or in the world 
of blue-books is a qualification for a keener enjoyment of the other, 
and not brutally attempt to sever them by fixed lines. Each is best 
seen in the light reflected from the other, and we had best admit 
without asking awkward questions; but they are blended after a 
perfectly original fashion in the strange phantasmagoria of Tan- 
cred.’ Let the images of crusaders and modern sportsmen, Hebrew 
doctors and classical ar‘:« ts, medizeval monks and Anglican bishops, 
perform their strange antics before us, and the scenery shift from 
Manchester to Damascus, or Pall Mall to Bethany, in obedience to 
laws dictated by the fancy instead of the reason; let each of the 
motley actors be alternately the sham and the reality, and our moods 
shift as arbitrarily from grave to gay, from high-strung enthusiasm 
to mocking cynicism, and we shall witness a performance which is 
always amusing and original, and sometimes even poetical, and of 
which only the harshest realist will venture to whisper that, after 
all, it is a mere mystification. 

But it is time to leave stories in which the critic, however anxious 
to observe the purely literary aspect, is constantly tempted to diverge 
into the political or theological theories suggested. The “trilogy ” 
was composed after Mr. Disraeli had become a force in politics, and 
the didactic tendency is constantly obtruding itself. In the period 
between Vivian Grey (1826-7) and Coningsby (1844) he had pub- 
lished several novels in which the prophet is lost, or nearly lost, in the 
artist. Of the Wondrous Tale of Alroy it is enough to say that it 
is a very spirited attempt to execute an impossible task. All histo- 
rical novels—with one or two doubtful exceptions—are a weariness 
to the flesh, and when the history is so remote from any association 
with modern feeling, even Mr. Disraeli’s vivacity is not able to convert 
shadows into substances. An opposite error disturbs one’s appre- 
ciation of Venetia. Byron and Shelley were altogether too near to 
the writer to be made into heroes of fiction. The portraits are pale 
beside the originals ; and though Lord Cadurcis and Marmion Herbert 
may have been happier men than their prototypes, they are certainly 
not so interesting. Henrietta Temple and Contarini Fleming 
may count as Mr. Disraeli’s most satisfactory performances. He has 
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worked without any secondary political purpose, and has, therefore, 
produced more harmonious results. The aim is ambitious, but con- 
sistent. Contarini Fleming is the record of the development of 
a poetic nature—a theme, as we are told, “ virgin in the imaginative 
literature of every country.” The praises of Goethe, of Beckford, 
and of Heine gave a legitimate satisfaction to its author. Hen- 
rietta Temple professes to be a love-story pure and simple. Love 
and poetry are certainly themes worthy of the highest art; and if 
Mr. Disraeli’s art be not the highest, it is more effective when freed 
from the old alloy. The same intellectual temperament is indeed 
perceptible, though in this different field it does not produce quite 
the same results. One prominent tendency connects all his stories. 
When Lothair made its appearance, critics were puzzled, not only 
by the old problem as to the seriousness of the writer, but by the 
extraordinary love of glitter. Were the palaces and priceless jewels 
and vast landed estates distributed with such reckless profusion 
amongst the characters, intended as a covert satire upon the vulgar 
English worship of wealth, or did they imply a genuine instinct for 
the sumptuous? Mr. Disraeli would apparently parody the old 
epitaph, and write upon the monument of every ducal millionaire, 
“Of such are the kingdom of heaven.” Vast landed estates and the 
Christian virtues, according to him, naturally go together; and he 
never dismisses a hero without giving him such a letter of credit as 
Sidonia bestowed upon Tancred. ‘If the youth who bears this 
requires advances, let him have as much gold as would make the 
right-hand lion on the first step of the throne of Solomon the king ; 
and if he wants more, let him have as much as would form the lion 
that is on the left; and so on through every stair of the royal seat.” 
The theory that so keen a satirist of human follies must have been 
more or less ironical in his professed admiration for boundless wealth, 
though no doubt tempting, is probably erroneous. The simplest 
explanation is most likely to be the truest. Mr. Disraeli has a real, 
unfeigned delight in simple splendour, in “ropes of pearls,” in 
priceless diamonds, gorgeous clothing, and magnificent furniture. 
The phenomenon is curious, but not uncommon. One may some- 
times find an epicure who still retains an infantile taste for sweet- 
meats, and is not afraid to avowit. Experience of the world has 
taught Mr. Disraeli the hollowness of some objects of his early admi- 
ration, but it has not so dulled his palate as to make pure splendour 
insipid to his taste. It is as easy to call this love of glitter vulgar, 
as to call his admiration for dukes snobbish; but the passion is too 
sincere to deserve any harsh name. Why should not a man have a 
taste for the society of dukes, or take a child’s pleasure in bright 
colours for their own sake? There is nothing intrinsically virtuous 
in preferring a dinner of herbs to the best French cookery. So long 
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as the taste is thoroughly genuine, and is not gratified at the cost of 
unworthy concessions, it ought not to be offensive. 

Mr. Disraeli’s pictures may be, or rather they certainly are, too 
gaudy in their colouring, because his lavish splendour is evidently 
prompted by a frank artistic impulse and certainly implies no grovel- 
ling before the ordinary British duke. It is this love of splendour, 
it may be said parenthetically, combined with his admiration for the 
non-scientific type of intellect, which makes the Roman Catholic 
Church so strangely fascinating for Mr. Disraeli. His most virtuous 
heroes and heroines are members of old and enormously rich Catholic 
families. His poet, Contarini Fleming, falls prostrate before the 
splendid shrines of a Catholic chapel, all his senses intoxicated by 
solemn music and sweet incense and perfect pictures. Lothair, 
wanting a Sidonia, only escaped by a kind of miracle from the 
attractions of Rome. The sensibility to such influences has a sin- 
gular effect upon his modes of representing passion. He has frankly 
explained histheory. The peasant-noble of Wordsworth had learnt to 
know love “ in huts where poor men lie,” and a long catena of poetical 
authorities might be adduced in support of the principle. That is 
not Mr. Disraeli’s view. “Love,” he says, “that can illumine the 
dark hovel and the dismal garret, that shedsa ray of enchanting light 
over the close and busy city, seems to mount with a lighter and more 
glittering pinion in an atmosphere as bright as its own plumes. 
Fortunate the youth, the romance of whose existence is placed in a 
scene befitting its fair and marvellous career ; fortunate the passion 
that is breathed in palaces, amid the ennobling creations of surround- 
ing art, and quits the object of its fond solicitude amidst perfumed 
gardens and in the shade of green and silent woods ””—woods, that 
is, which ornament the stately parks of the aforesaid palaces. All 
Mr. Disraeli’s passionate lovers—and they are very passionate—are 
provided with fitting scenery. The exquisite Sybil is allowed, by 
way of exception, to present herself for a moment in the graceful 
character of a sister of charity relieving a poor family in their garret ; 
but we can detect at once the stamp of noble blood in every gesture, 
and a coronet is ready to descend upon her celestial brow. Every- 
where else we make love in gilded palaces, to born princesses in gor- 
geous apparel ; terraced gardens, with springing fountains and antique 
statues, are in the background; or at least an ancestral castle, with 
long galleries filled with the armour borne by our ancestors to the 
Holy Land, rises in cheery state, waiting to be restored on a scale of 
unprecedented magnificence by the dower of our affianced brides. 
And, of course, the passion is suitable to such accessories. ‘There 
is no love but at first sight,” says Mr. Disraeli; and, indeed, love 


(1) “He never loved that loved not at first sight,” says Marlowe, and Shakespeare 
after him. 
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at first sight is alone natural. to such beings, on whom beauty and 
talent have been poured out: as lavishly as wealth, and who need 
never condescend to thoughts of their natural needs. It is the 
love of Romeo and Juliet amidst the gardens of Verona; or rather 
the love of Aladdin of the wondrous lamp for some incomparable 
beauty, deserving to be enshrined in a palace erected by the hands of 
genii. The passion of the lover must be vivid and splendid enough 
to stand out worthily against so gorgeous a background; and it 
must flash and glitter, and dazzle our commonplace intellects. 

In the Arabian Nights the lover repeats a passage of poetry 
and then faints from emotion, and Mr. Disraeli’s lovers are apt to be 
as demonstrative and ungovernable in their behaviour. Their happy 
audacity makes us forget some little defects in their conduct. Take, 
for example, the model! love-story in Henrietta Temple. Told by 
a cold and unimaginative person, it would run to the following 
effect :—Ferdinand Armine was the heir of a decayed Catholic 
family. Going into the army, he raised great sums, like other 
thoughtless young men, on the strength of his expectations from his 
maternal grandfather, a rich nobleman. The grandfather, dying, 
left his property to Armine’s cousin, Katharine Grandison. Armine 
instantly made up his mind to marry his cousin and the property, 
and his creditors were quieted by news of his engagement. Mean- 
while he met Henrietta Temple, and fell in love with her at first 
sight. In spite of his judicious reticence, Miss Temple heard of 
his engagement to Miss Grandison, and naturally broke off the 
match. She fell into a consumption, and he into a brain fever. 
The heroes of novels are never the worse for a brain fever or two, 
and young Armine, though Miss Grandison becomes aware of the 
Temple episode, has judgment enough to hide it from everybody 
else, and the first engagement is not ostensibly. broken off. Nay, 
Armine still continues to raise loans on the strength of it—a 
proceeding which sounds very like obtaining money on false pre- 
tences. His creditors, however, become more pressing, and at last 
he gets into a sponging-house. Meanwhile Miss Temple has been 
cured of her consumption by the heir to a dukedom, and herself 
becomes the greatest heiress in England by an unexpected bequest. 
She returns from Italy, engaged to her new lover, and hears of her 
old lover’s misfortunes. And then a “happy thought” occurs to the 
two pairs of lovers. If Miss Temple’s wealth had come earlier, she 
might have married Armine at first: why should she not do it 
now? It only requires an exchange of lovers, which is instantly 
effected. The heir to the dukedom marries the rich Miss Grandison ; 
the rich Miss Temple marries Ferdinand Armine; and everybody lives 
in the utmost splendour ever afterwards. The moral to this edifying 
narrative appears to be given by the waiter at the sponging-house. 
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“It is only poor devils nabbed for their fifties and their hundreds 
that are ever done up,” says this keen observer. ‘A nob was never 
nabbed for the sum you are, sir, and never went to the wall. Trust 
my experience, I never knowed such a thing.” 

This judicious observation, translated into the language of 
art, gives Mr. Disraeli’s secret. His ‘“nobs” are so splendid 
in their surroundings, such a magical light of wealth, magnifi- 
cence, and rhetoric is thrown upon all their doings, that we are 
cheated into sympathy. Who can be hard upon a young man 
whose behaviour to his creditors may be questionable, but who is 
swept away in such a torrent of gorgeous hues? The first sight of 
Miss Temple is enough to reveal her dazzling complexion, her violet- 
tinted eyes, her lofty and pellucid brow, her dark and lustrous locks. 
Love for such a being is the “transcendent and surpassing offspring 
of sheer and unpolluted sympathy.” It is a rapture and a madness ; 
it is to the feelings of the ordinary mortal what sunlight is to moon- 
light, or wine to water. What wonder that Armine, “pale and 
trembling, withdrew a few paces from the overwhelming spectacle, 
and leant against a tree in a chaos of emotion? A delicious and 
maddening impulse thrilled his frame; a storm raged in his soul; a 
big drop quivered on his brow; and a slight foam played upon his 
lip.” But “the tumult of his mind gradually subsided ; the fleeting 
memories, the saddening thoughts, that for a moment had coursed 
about in such wild order, vanished and melted away, and a feeling of 
bright serenity succeeded—a sense of beauty and joy, and of 
hovering and circumambient happiness.” In short, he asked the lady 
in to lunch. That is the love which can only be produced in palaces. 
Your Burns may display some warmth of feeling about a peasant- 
girl, and Wordsworth cherish the domestic affections in a cottage; 
but for the dazzling, brilliant forms of passion we must enter the 
world of magic, where diamonds are as plentiful as blackberries, and all 
surrounding objects are turned to gold by the alchemy of an excited 
imagination. The only difference is that, while other men assume 
that the commonest things will take a splendid colour as seen 
through a lover’s eyes, Mr. Disraeli takes care that weno his 
lovers see shall have a splendid colouring. 

Once more, if we consent for the time to take our author’s view— 
and that is a necessary condition for enjoying most literature-—we 
must admit-the vivacity and, at times, the real eloquence of Mr. 
Disraeli’s rhetoric. In Contarini Fleming he takes a still more 
ambitious flight, and with considerable success. Fleming, the 
embodiment of the poetic character, is, we might almost say, to 
other poets what Armine is to other lovers. He has the same love 
of brilliant effects, and the same absence of genuine tenderness. But 
one other qualification must be made. We fecl some doubts as to 
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his being a poet at all. He has indeed that amazing vitality with 
which Mr. Disraeli endows all his favourite heroes, and in which we 
may recognise the effervescence of youthful genius. But his genius 
is so versatile that we doubt its true destination. His first literary 
performance is to write a version of Vivian Grey, a reckless and 
successful satire; his most remarkable escapade is to put himself at 
the head of a band of students, apparently inspired by Schiller’s 
Robbers to emulate the career of Moor; his greatest feat is a 
sudden stroke of diplomacy which enables him to defeat the plans of 
more veteran statesmen. And when he has gone through his 
initiation, wooed and won his marvellous beauty, and lost her in an 
ideal island, the final shape of his aspirations is curiously charac- 
teristic. Having become rich quite unexpectedly—for he did not 
know that he was to be the hero of one of Mr. Disraeli’s novels—he 
resolved to “create a paradise.” He bought a Palladian pile, with a 
large estate and beautiful gardens. In this beautiful scene he 
intends to erect a Saracenic palace, full of the finest works of 
modern and ancient art; and in time he hopes to “create a scene 
which may rival in beauty and variety, though not in extent, the 
villa of Hadrian, whom I have always considered the most accom- 
plished and sumptuous character of antiquity.” He has already 
laid the foundation of a tower which is to rise to a height of at least 
a hundred and fifty feet, and is to equal in solidity and design the 
most celebrated works of antiquity. Certainly the scheme is 
magnificent; but it is scarcely the ambition which one might have 
expected from a poet. Rather it is the design of a man endowed 
with a genuine artistic temperament, but with a strange desire to 
leave some showy and tangible memorial of his labours. His 
ambition is not to stir men souls with profound thought, 
or to soften by some new harmonies the weary complaints 
of suffering humanity, but to startle the world by the splendid 
embodiment in solid marble of the most sumptuous dreams 
of a cultivated imagination. Contarini Fleming, indeed, as he 
shows by a series of brilliant travellers’ sketches, is no mean 
master of what may be called poetical prose. His pictures of life 
and scenery are vivacious, rapid, and decisive. In later years, the 
habit of parliamentary oratory seems to have injured Mr. Disraeli’s 
Style. In Lothair there is a good deal of slipshod verbiage. But, 
in these earlier stories, the style is generally excellent till it becomes 
too ambitious. It has a kind of metallic glitter, brilliant, sparkling 
with numerous flashes of wit and fancy, and never wanting in 
sharpness of effect, though it may be deficient in delicacy. Yet the 
author, who is of necessity to be partly identified with the hero of 
Contarini Fleming, is distinctly not a poet; and the incapacity is 
most evident when he endeavours to pass the inexorable limits. The 
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distinction between poetry and rhetoric is as profound as it is unde- 
finable. A true poet, as possessing an exquisite sensibility to the 
capacities of his instrument, does not try to get the effects of metre 
when he is writing without its restrictions and its advantages. Mr. 
Disraeli shows occasionally a want of this delicacy of perception by 
breaking into a kind of compromise between the two which can only 
be called Ossianesque. The effect, for example, of such a passage 
as the following is, to my taste at least, simply grotesque :— 

‘Still the courser onward rushes ; still his mighty heart supports 
him. Season and space, the glowing soil, the burning ray, yield to 
the tempest of his frame, the thunder of his nerves, and lightning 
of his veins. 

“Food or water they have none. No genial fount, no graceful 
tree, rise with their pleasant company. Never a beast or bird is 
there, in that hoary desert bare. Nothing breaks the almighty still- 
ness. Even the jackal’s felon cry might seem a soothing melody. 
A grey wild cat, with snowy whiskers, out of a withered bramble 
stealing, with a youthful snake in its ivory tecth, in the moonlight, 
gleams with glee. This is their sole society.” 

And so on. Some great writers have made prose as melodious as 
verse ; and Mr. Disraeli can at times follow their example success- 
fully. But one likes to know what one is reading; and the effect 
of this queer expression is as if, in the centre of a solemn march, 
were incorporated afew dancing-steps, d@ propos to nothing, and then 
subsiding into a regular pace. Milton wrote grand prose and grand 
verse; but you are never uncertain whether a fragment of Para- 
dise Lost may not have been inserted by mere accident in the 
Areopagitica. 

Not to dwell upon such minor defects, nobody can read Contarini 
Fleming or Henrietta Temple without recognising the admirable 
talent and exuberant vitality of the author. They have the faults 
of juvenile performances: they are too gaudy; the author has 
been tempted to turn aside too frequently in search of some 
brilliant epigram; he has mistaken bombast for eloquence, and 
mere flowery brilliance for warmth of emotion. But we might hope 
that longer experience and more earnest purpose might correct such 
defects. Alas! in the year of their publication, Mr. Disraeli first 
entered Parliament. His next works comprised the trilogy, where 
the artistic aim has become subordinate to the political or biological ; 
and some thirty years of parliamentary labours led to Lothair, of 
which it is easiest to assume that it is a practical joke on a large 
scale, or a prolonged burlesque upon Mr. Disraeli’s own youthful 
performances. May one not lament the degradation of a promising 
novelist into a prime minister ? 


LesLize STEPHEN. 














THE CAUCASUS." 


From Assai on the Don, a charming Cossack stanitsa, command- 
ing the immense bridge over the river, and a stretch of steppe on 
the southern side, I started in April 1872. Moscow I had left in 
snow and slush; through Kharkoff I had passed in the beautiful but 
short Russian spring; in the Caucasus it was almost summer. The 
country is still that of the Don Cossacks; now and then a pretty 
village, lying scattered among trees in a hollow, after the Little 
Russian fashion, with only the gilt cross of its church rising above the 
surrounding steppe, opens out below the brow of a hill, on the banks 
of a tiny but precious brooklet. At last the Don Cossack territory 
ends, and we are in the Caucasus, though nothing bigger than a 
molehill is in sight, and it is not till the white towers of Stavropol 
are seen that the hills begin to be distinguishable from the valleys. 
It was Easter Sunday when I reached this town, and the gardens in 
which it is situated, just breaking into bright green, seemed most 
beautiful after the never-ending grey desolation of a St. Petersburg 
winter. Up to Stavropol, I had niet none but Don Cossacks and 
Russians, and a mongrel population of half-nomad Kalmucks and 
Black Nogais; but there began the Caucasus and the East, so dear 
to painters and novelists :—-Cossacks of the line (Caucasian military 
frontier) in their dress resembling the mountaineers, but speaking 
most pure Russian; a few hillsmen from the Kouban or from 
Piatigorsk, in the long tcherkeskas of various colours, brown, white, 
- or black, with double row of cartridge-cases on the breast, tall 
lambswool bonnets, and resplendent daggers and pistols; and that 
trading population of Persians and Armenians, which occupies all 
the towns of this part of the Eastern world. 

I had heard much of the natural beauty of Piatigorsk and the 
country round it, and fully expected to find it situated deep in the 
mountains. Arriving on a rainy day, I could merely distinguish the 
dim outlines of what appeared really to be mountains looming through 
the mist, but the next morning I awoke to disenchantment. Piatigorsk 
stands close to a few insignificant hills in the centre of an absolutely 
flat steppe, stretching away some eighty versts to the south, where 
rises the beautiful unbroken chain of the snowy Caucasus,—un- 
broken, except where Elbruz puts to shame the neighbouring moun- 
tains by rearing his mighty twin-domes. 

For two days that great wall on the right gradually rose and 
‘ grew more distinct, till at last the road from Mozdok made a sudden 
bend, and rising over various levels of stair-like steppe, reached 


(1) The substance of the following paper is from a forthcoming work on The Russian 
Power. 
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Vladikavkaz, most picturesquely thrown down on the plain at the 
entrance of a grim and dark gorge, up which passes the military 
road to Georgia, one of the triumphs of Russian engineering. A 
few days after, I passed up this road, with its fortress-like stations— 
and once indeed such were needed here—and the desolate wildness 
of the mist-hidden slopes of granite and snow on either side, slopes on 
which Prometheus might well have been bound down. But after 
crossing the summit of the pass, where the road was cut through 
fallen avalanches of melting snow many yards high, to the little 
station of Gudaur, and descending the huge precipice, off the 
summit of which one might almost toss a stone on to the aoul 
(native village) which lies at the bottom, yet which takes hours to 
descend, the change is marvellous. Instead of the bare rocks, the 
hard, rugged outlines, the dry expanses of pebbly river-beds, telling 
of winter torrents sweeping all before them, nothing is to be seen 
but softly rounded hills, covered with the greenest and freshest of 
forests, clear murmuring brooks, which look as if no rain could foul 
them or coax them out of their beds, and picturesque, even if dirty 
and poor, Georgian villages. Through this lovely scenery, through 
Dushet, with old Georgian ruins, telling of a civilization long past, 
and unpronounceable Mtskhet, glorying in the tombs of the 
Georgian kings, where the green hills end, and the burnt-up, 
thirsty-looking slopes and ravines of the south begin, we at length 
enter the busy streets of Tiflis, clean and bright in the parching, 
dry air of its stove-like climate, and leave behind us, at least for a 
time, the crags and precipices which are the dwelling-places of the 
hill-tribes of the Caucasus. 

Once one of the great centres of the national defence of the moun- 
tains against the Russians, the line of country along the Kouban was 
inherited by the brave and daring people called Tcherkesy by the 
Russians, to us known as Circassians. When the other tribes had 
yielded to the Russians (the Kabardians and Ossetans, dwellers on 
plains, earlier than the others, and the Lesghians and Tchetchens on 
Schamyl’s capture), the Circassians, feeling further struggles to be 
hopeless, refused to submit to the domination of the conqueror, and 
400,000 of the noblest and best left their loved country, for which 
they had fought so long and bravely, and chose to retire to Turkey 
rather than to live in peace under the Russian government. The 
history of this emigration is one of the least creditable to the 
Russians in the history of the Caucasus. The story how thou- 
sands, who refused their allegiance, were driven out by the Cossacks, 
old men, women, and children together, and their villages burnt ; and 
how they begged and plundered their way in misery to the Turkish 
frontier, leaving behind them a miserable remnant of some 120,000 
(dying out every year), all that is now left of one of the noblest 
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barbarous races that ever existed,—a race that, as the Khazars of 
old, had so great a civilizing influence on the south of Russia,—has 
been universally condemned by the Russian public itself. After all, 
what is to be done with a race which refuses to be conquered? As 
long as they remained in the Caucasus, the Russians could not live 
in peace or consider themselves safe, and the law of the stronger 
prevailed. Their place was taken partly by the Cossacks of the 
Kouban, and partly by Russian peasant colonists, who died out from 
fever in a very short time, leaving the rich and fertile country 
almost a desert. The Russians were forced to carry out this war 
by their position in the Caucasus, which compelled them to seek a 
safe road to their provinces beyond, which had long since accepted 
their authority; but they gave it out asa war carried on for the 
extinguishing of the slave-trade carried on with Turkey by the 
Circassians. The women-selling of this people was almost exactly 
that practised among certain civilised peoples, with the difference 
that the women themselves always liked it. The Circassians 
remained in relations with their female connections in Turkey, 
frequently went to see them, and the latter considered their position 
as a very excellent one. However, it was a slave-trade, according 
to European ideas; money changed hands, which never happens in 
Europe; so Russia took advantage of it to subdue the Circassians. 
The religion of the Circassians was a curious mixture of Moham- 
medanism and Christianity. Herberstein calls them Christians of 
the Greek rite; but as he also says that the Quinquemontani 
(Piatigorsk means the five mountains), as he calls them, spoke 
Slavonic, his authority is doubtful. He probably confused them 
with the Georgians or Armenians, but traces of Christian worship, 
ruined churches, and inscriptions in the dead languages, have I 
believe, undoubtedly been found in the Circassian country. Near 
Piatigorsk still exist remnants of a Scotch colony, which originally 
went out with the laudable intention of converting the Circassians ; 
but as these would not be converted, the unsuccessful missionaries 
subsided into agriculture, in which they have had more success. 
They still keep their good old Scottish names, and the kirk flourishes 
in the Caucasus, though the younger branches have forgotten their 
native language. 

The same vagueness of religion is found in most of these moun- 
tain tribes. Among the Ossetans, in whom ethnologists have found 
the ancestors of the Germans, the people are Christian, that is, when 
they are anything; and the aristocracy are Mohammedan, probably 
from a feeling of opposition to the Georgians and the inhabitants of 
the plains, who have been Christians from very early times. 

Two things strike the traveller in the Caucasus: the narrowness of 


the main ridge and the distinctness with which it can be followed in 
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a straight line, as it throws out few spurs of any great height; and 
the closeness of the peaks to each other, leaving no room for broad 
valleys or extensive lakes, such as exist in other ranges. So closely 
packed are the mountains, that in the whole length of them there 
are only two passes which can really be counted as such : the Dariel 
in the middle, where the chain is narrowest; and the gates of 
Derbent, on the Caspian, which are not a pass in the real sense of 
the word, but a road avoiding the mountains, and taking advantage 
of the sea-shore to skirt them. 

On the north-west, where the chain gradually sinks from the 
heights of Elbruz to the feverish marshes of the Kouban on the one 
side, and to the wooded shores of the Black Sea on the other, live, 
or rather lived, the Circassians. To the south of Elbruz, but still 
in the mountains, are the Svaneti, an almost unknown race; and 
farther on we come to the valley of the Rion, inhabited by races 
of Georgian descent, beyond which again tower the mountains of 
Lazistan in Anatolia. Returning to the north of the main chain, we 
find on the plain from Piatigorsk to Vladikavkaz various tribes, Ab- 
khasians and Kabardians; then opposite Vladikavkaz, the Ossetans; 
and further on, the great nation of the Tchetchens, the typical moun- 
taineers. Here the steppe recedes further north, and leaves a broad 
expanse of swelling hills, which gradually rise up to the main chain, 
overhanging the plain of the Kura. This is Daghestan, the home 
of the Lesghians and of Schamyl, and the scene of the bitterest 
resistance to the Russian advance; and of this land I now wish 
to tell. 

From Petrofsk on the Caspian, the spot whence Peter first saw 
the mountains which his descendants were destined to conquer, I 
re-entered the mountains, this time to visit the sites which up to 
1859 were still independent of Russia. A few miles only from the 
Caspian lies Temir-Khan-Shura, the outpost of the Russians during 
most of the struggle, the last point where they were safe from 
Schamyl’s troops; for though no Russians dared venture alone a 
mile from it at night, the town itself resisted all his attacks. 

At Shura, thanks to friends, I found all that I needed for the 
journey; which henceforth had to be made on horseback. At first 
the scenery was one of sweeping hills, green pastures, and broad 


‘stretches of plain; a country where I a hundred times over fancied 


myself in some remote nook of the South Downs; but soon steeper 
slopes of bare rock without vegetation appeared, and patches of 
snow melting in crannies and ledges far above us showed that we 
were nearing the mountains. At Aitaki, a little aoul perched in one 
of the cramped positions in which the Lesghians- seem to delight in 
placing their dwellings, the scenery entirely changed, and we 
entered a magnificent defile, the passage down which was the bed of 
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a torrent, composed of round blocks, picturesque enough, but for 
riding over, the reverse of convenient. The horses know their work 
thoroughly ; they let themselves down off one block, two feet ata 
time, and then climb on to another, occasionally jumping when a 
stone gives way beneath them, in a most deliberate manner, but 
forcing their riders to sit now on their tails, now on their manes, in 
most undignified attitudes. At length a magnificent thunderstorm 
which had been gathering for hours (there is a thunderstorm a day 
in Daghestan, as in the Thian-Shan), broke over the hills behind 
us. Seeing that the rain would not reach us, I stopped to admire the 
effect, but my guide, applying in a charming mixture of Tatar and 
Russian the fully deserved epithet of “sheitanski” to the road, 
hurried me on. After a three hours’ ride we reached the end of the 
gorge, a passage some three yards wide, with precipitous sides rising 
hundreds of feet, over the shaly bed of which a small stream was 
trickling. We passed through, and entered the village of Gergebil, 
our resting-place. A few hours after, I strolled back to the entrance 
of the pass. Now the cause of my guide’s alarm was evident; the 
gorge was filled to the brim with a yellow torrent many feet deep, 
against which neither man nor horse could have stood for a moment ; 
he knew the effects to be feared from the thunderstorm, and that if 
we had been caught up above by the water, our chance of escape 
would have been a poor one. 

The good old “ starshina” or village elder of Gergebil, having been 
forewarned of my arrival, had provided me with the most comfort- 
able of quarters, and some milk which no description could realise ; 
so I stayed the night, listening to the downpour of rain, and the 
incessant pealing of the thunder rattling from peak to peak along 
the valley over our heads. Finding him communicative, I talked 
with him, after a manner, my Russian being translated into Tatar 
by my servant, for the benefit of the interpreter, whom the old man, 
speaking a different dialect of Lesghian, could again hardly under- 
stand. However, I asked him point-blank, whether he preferred life 
under Schamyl or under the Russians? He took a financial point 
of view, said that, as his village lay between Schamyl and the 
Russians, and had been the scene of constant conflicts, it could not 
be considered a fair example, having been much impoverished. 
“Schamyl,” he went on, “ paid us one-fifth of the money found on 
a captive, or of the ransom we got from the Russians; the rest he 
kept for expenses ; now, the Russians give me 120 roubles a year.” 
He seemed to think that, now he was getting old, he had had enough 
of Schamyl. The next morning he arrayed himself in his most 
resplendent arms, making his three sons do likewise, and started off 
with us. As. we left the village we met a train of beasts of burden, 
half donkeys, half women, carrying past goods, whereon my old 
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guide began an elegy on the hardness of the times, how a wife cost 
twenty-five roubles and a donkey fifteen, whereas he knew of happy 
villages where a partner for life could be obtained for ten. The 
tendency of the Mohammedan religion has crushed among the Les- 
ghians the respect for woman which existed among the Circassians, 
and the women work hard in the fields and drudge at home in order 
that their masters may not demean themselves by work, and may 
ride out in fine clothes and on good horses. We crossed the Kazi- 
Kumuk Koi-Su (the four rivers of Daghestan which form the Sulak 
are all called Koi-Su, or Sheep River), and struck up the valley of 
the Kara Koi-Su (or Black Sheep River), an epithet which might 
have been applied indiscriminately to all of them at the time when I 
was there. The excellent road was made by the Lesghians them- 
selves, but in general the roads and bridges in Daghestan are excel- 
lent ; Schamyl’s road, a mere sheep-track, followed the other bank 
of the river. He well knew that his policy was to keep his roads 
as primitive as possible, as his cavalry could go everywhere. The 
Russians have equally well understood the contrary; the roads in 
Daghestan are the best in Russia, and the Russian artillery can be 
carried from one end to the other with ease—a wonderful progress, 
considering the engineering difficulties, the nature of the soil, and 
the storms which frequently sweep away a hundred yards of road at 
a time into the precipice below. How Russian this is! A country 
where commerce is not thought worth a road on which an English 
carriage could pass, but in which a district where never a merchant 
sets his foot, boasts of roads and bridges on the newest American 
principle. 

Bridges may be very useful, but when built of iron and painted 
bright crimson they do not add to the beauty of a landscape such as 
was now around us. The mountains now came right up to the river, 
which, swollen by recent rains, poured through the narrow precipitous 
ravines with a deafening roar; now trended back a few hundred 
yards, leaving a broad plain on either side. At last, across the 
river, appeared Schamyl’s last refuge, Gunib, deemed impregnable 
till taken : a mountain of strange form, a perfectly isolated plateau 
some 5,000 feet in every point above the valley below, some dozen 
miles in circumference, and falling perpendicularly on all sides. 
Such is this renowned fortress. As we crossed the river (another 
American bridge) and began the zigzags of the military road, the 
height looked trifling; it was not till I reached the Russian 
village two-thirds of the way up, and saw, as it appeared, no end 
to the turns of the road yet above me, and the turbulent river a 
mere noiseless streak at my feet, that the immensity of the place 
dawned upon me. 

The next day I devoted to visiting Old Gunib, and horses and 
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a guide were at my disposal. <A long zigzag from New Gunib, past 
the Russian barracks, and a canter along the uneven summit of the 
plateau which forms a slight depression, in which one might live 
seemingly, without knowing of the precipices around, brought me to 
all that is left to commemorate Schamyl’s last struggle for freedom. 
Not much, indeed ; a deserted aoul, and a stone in a clump of trees. 
In that aoul lived Schamy]l, and on that stone sat Prince Bariatinsky, 
Viceroy of the Caucasus. A few minutes’ ride from the village and 
the precipice lay under me ; and my guide, an old warrior of Schamyl’s 
band, grizzled and weather-beaten, recounted how while Schamyl’s 
men, wearied out by fighting and in fancied security, slept, two 
companies of Russians scaled that awful precipice—on which it 
seems as if a goat could not find footing—and surrounded the hills 
above the village. He spoke long and enthusiastically of Schamyl ; 
of his skill in riding (and to be specially distinguished among the 
the Lesghians means much); of the hair-breadth escapes of the 
Imam and Hadji-Murad, hero of many a legend; of how Schamyl 
was twice taken by the Russians and vanished from their hands—by 
bribery, how ? he knew not. Indignantly denied by Russians, of 
course, but not impossible. So fallen, indeed, was Schamyl’s power 
at the end of his career, when the Russians, gaining over by 
threats and promises every village one after another, had left him 
only this, that he was attacked and robbed on his road into Gunib by 
Ali, a famous robber of the time, who made no small gain by his 
daring. 

The next day our road lay under the cliffs to the north of Gunib, 
over paths which an English goat would have despised. At length, 
while the heights of Gunib still seemed close behind us, a mountain 
rose in front without any sign of a passage through it. I looked in 
horror at the prospect of climbing it, and asked my Armenian if it 
was necessary ; but the roads had brought on an attack of fatalism in 
his mind, and he only answered, “If it must be climbed, it must.” 
However, we came on to a small stream, and, as it was evident that 
that could not go over the crest, I concluded that there was a path 
round it; but I was wrong—the path was through it. My guides 
rode straight at the precipice, and I lost sight of the first in a fissure 
in the rock ; then the second disappeared, and I followed. It was a 
winding passage some fifty yards long, in parts of which I could 
touch the rock on either side with outstretched hands, almost every- 
where overhung by the rocks on either side, but once or twice allowing 
a glimpse of blue sky, and of the incredible height to which the 
cliffs, hardly split apart, rose perpendicularly ; one of the marvels 
of the Caucasus, the Pass of Kara-Dagh (black mountain), and 
certainly amongst the most curious works of nature I ever beheld. 

A little beyond, another river, the Avarian Koi-Su, the fort of 
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Kara-Dagh and the inevitable scarlet bridge. We rode past the 
fort and up the river, skirting a mountain which the Russian soldiers 
have nicknamed “ Portmanteau,” with the snowy range at length 
showing itself away towards the source of the river, but as yet very 
distant. Another red bridge, which we crossed, and a precipice 
which took hours to scale and landed us over wonderful cliffs and 
rocks on the grassy downs above, across which we reached the fort of 
Khounzag. 

The race of Lesghians hereabouts. The Avars are the only tribe 
out of 500,000 Lesghians who have a language extending over a 
large part of the district as a lingua franca, every village in 
some valleys having a dialect of its own, though in numbers the 
Avars are not strong. A distinct change of type can be traced on 
entering their country, and they worthily represent the once-great 


- nation whose name they bear. 


After a vain inquiry about the wall of Gog and Magog—the ruins 
of which are to be seen at Derbent, and which, I had been told, 
passed through Khounzag, “the city of Huns,’—I started once 
more for Botlikh, the seat of government of Western Daghestan. 
The road, partly along a precipice, was excellent for miles, but at 
length we came to a place where some twenty yards had melted 
away after the last rains into the depths below, while Russian 
soldiers, singing as usual, were carrying over provisions on their 
shoulders, and clambering up the rocks like cats. At length ata 
village prettily named Tlokh, where we were regaled with chamois 
and wild turkey, we struck the last of the four Koi-Su, that of 
Andi, and followed it up to Botlikh, a Russian settlement joining 
on to one of the ordinary stone-built, cold, eyeless-looking native 
aouls, all situated in a broad, rugged plain, surrounded by mountains 
ever hidden in mist, through which peeped patches of grey dismal snow. 
Here I saw the patriarchal and hospitable life of a Georgian noble- 
man. Every one sat down at table in strict order of precedence ; the 
owners and guests, the officers according to rank, the chief natives, 
then the inferiors and servants; but for all were the same dishes, 
the same ample and abundant supply of the pure, generous wine of 
Kakhétie, the life-blood, it may be almost said, of the Georgian 
race. One day we determined to ride to Lake Enzelli, a lake 
situated in Tchetchnia, outside the borders of Daghestan. We 
started with an escort of some twenty men; at every turn the 
inhabitants of some village came out and met us on horseback and 
fully armed, till by the time we reached the summit of the hills we 
were surrounded at least by 300 irregulars—for the most part very 
irregular. On reaching the flat surface on which the lake lies they 
dashed off in all directions, firing under their own horses, under 
their neighbours’, at anything that caught their attention, standing 
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on their saddles and performing all kinds of antics. As we returned, 
a few words of salutation and farewell in their own language from 
the universally liked chief, and they dispersed with a loud shout, 
having had their holiday and shown off their arms, clothes, and 
horses to the admiring world. The Lesghians, well armed, would 
make most formidable irregular troops, and the Russians have not 
been slow to discover this, and to utilise their good disposition 
towards the conquerors ; for the Lesghians, with the exception of a 
few old Schamylians, seem to be entirely subdued, and to have 
adopted the idea that, after fighting as long as one can, it is better 
to acknowledge oneself defeated than be sulky. 

From Botlikh to Tiflis the usual road is through Tchetchnia to 
Vladikavkaz and thence by post. I preferred the shorter and almost 
unknown route straight across the mountains to Kakhétie. With a few 
men of escort, excellent young fellows all of them, we set off up the 
Andiiski Koi-Su. Several days we rode, sometimes almost in the water 
of the river, sometimes perched up on sheep-tracks at a height where 
its roar was inaudible, and it looked like a silver thread in the ravine, 
clambering along these paths, hardly traceable in the shingly slopes 
of the disintegrating hills (all Daghestan seems to be rotting away 
and tumbling into the streams), sometimes coming on an aoul, when 
half the inhabitants fled at our approach and the other half looked 
askance at the strangers, who might be officials or tax-collectors ; 
and at last I understood the real force of the name of Daghestan, 
“the land of mountains.” It is indeed all mountains, not high 
peaks or ranges, except in parts, but the same swelling hills and 
slopes, of the same height and formation as near Shura at the other 
extremity. Through Dido, a once-famous village, where there were 
said to be more human hands on the doors than in any Lesghian 
village, but where we now slept unmolested, we passed further up 
the valley, the scenery of dark rich forests and rugged grey cliffs 
jutting out from them growing more and more beautiful, while the 
luxurious rankness of the huge beds of yellow lilies, of white and 
and pink rhododendrons, of herbage up to a horseman’s armpits, 
testified to the increasing height to which we were reaching. 

We had counted, by leaving the next day early, on reaching Kvareli 
in Kakhétie the same night, but failed, and slept on the mountains. 
After mutton, boiled in our only pot, we made an attempt at tea in 
the same vessel, but having neither teapot nor glass, the result was 
not good; so we rolled ourselves in our bourkas (felt cloaks), and 
turned. in as close to the fire as might be. It was bitterly cold; the 
road passes at a height of 13,000 feet. We had taken a short cut 
somewhat lower, but were still at a great elevation ; and about two 
o’clock I awoke with my boots in the ashes of the smouldering fire 
and the rest of my body half frozen. Our horses, who, being 
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beasts of imagination, apparently considered rocks and snow as 
grass and water, were caught in the twilight, and off we went, now 
floundering over half-melted avalanches of snow blocking up the 
ravine, now slipping over a frozen crust of ice covering a slope of 
rock, till just as the sun rose we emerged on to the summit of the 
ridge. Before us, a glorious view of dark, dull, red and misty blue 
and purple, one place not distinguishable from another, except where 
a spot of deep green marked the position of a town ; to the right, the 
low hills round Tiflis; far away in front, the snowy peaks of the 
Little Caucasus, hanging in the perfectly pure air, across which was 
drawn one long thin streak of violet-brown cloud; while at our feet 
beyond the almost black pine-forests, lay the tiny red village of 
Kvareli and its fort, seeming a few inches apart, as it might be on a 
map; and as I turned round the whole range of this part of the 
Caucasus, peak after peak shining out clear and rosy in the bright 
sunlight, rising for them and us, while Kakhétie below was still in 
half shadow. 

Passing through spring in the vineyards on the slopes of the 
mountains, at midday we entered Kvareli in the blazing heat of a 
Caucasian summer sun, my Lesghians singing a chorus of war and 
plunder, which brought the peaceable inhabitants to their doors, 
seemingly wondering whether Schamyl was once more on his way 
past Kvareli to charming Tsinandal beyond. 

With great regret I parted with my brave and cheerful com- 
panions, and wished them God speed on their road homewards. 
Their honest, handsome features, so well shown off by their pictur- 
esque dress and bonnet, and easy seat on horseback, together with 
their attentive natural politeness, never approaching servility, only 
confirmed my good opinion of this race, wild and primitive ae 
but with many fine and noble qualities. 

Their poverty is very great; the necessity of building eheis 
villages in the wildest recesses of the mountains, under penalty of 
seeing them ravaged, sometimes by enemies, not unfrequently by 
friends, debarred them from trade or cultivation; it was only the 
strongest and largest aouls that dared to venture into the broader 
valleys-and plains, for if they gave their allegiance to the Russians, 
they might look for terrible vengeance from the “wild” moun- 
taineers. They have little of the fanatic aversion for Western 
ideas which so frequently accompanies the Mohammedan religion. 
Schamyl endeavoured to implant it into the Lesghian mind, but 
did not succeed; that faith crushing all breadth of mind, and 
substituting meaningless forms and unreasoning hatred, could 
never be ingrained into such sterling natures. There are, however, 
great differences between various mountain tribes, which have not 
yet been thoroughly studied; the eastern tribes are of a more. 
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practical, a gentler character than the remnants left in the north- 
west; it was seldom that among the Lesghians was found the 
“abrek,” the man who would pull his felt bashlik or hood over his 
eyes and hurl himself single-handed into the centre of a Russian 
battalion, content to meet certain death, if he could only strike 
down a few of his oppressors with his heavy, quicksilver-laden 
kinjal, the short sword which every hillsman wears and which they 
probably borrowed from the Romans. These differences will be 
better seen as the country becomes better known, but what they all 
have in common are a straightforward, healthy, earnest mind, a 
vein of innate nobility, a willingness to acknowledge the merits of 
other races, and a rich, enthusiastic nature peeping through their 
rags, and promising much for their future. 

Many most erroneous ideas as to the Caucasian tribes exist in 
Europe, in Russia as much as in England; the indiscriminate use 
of the word Circassian, making the name of almost extinct tribes 
synonymous with the word mountaineer, is a very usual one. 
Many also consider the Caucasian mountaineers as men who 
combine with many noble qualities an innate love of war and 
plunder. This is historically incorrect; up to 1840 Russia had 
hardly any fighting in the Caucasus; the mountaineers, though 
hostile and given to occasional inroads on Cossack property, were 
not in arms against Russia, and had no warlike traditions. It was 
the policy of Nicholas, who could not endure that any whom he 
considered his subjects should preserve a trace of independence, that 
bore fruit in Schamyl and Hadji-Murad, but the influence of these 
on the nation has been much exaggerated. Schamyl’s power among 
the Tchetchens was small, and even of the Lesghians a few 
thousands only followed him; nor were the remainder of the 
tribes ill disposed to the Russians, for, though Schamyl many times 
saw that his only hope lay in uniting all the mountaineers, and sent 
his emissaries far and wide, he never succeeded in organizing them, 
and his own expedition into Kabarda, undertaken with the same 
object, was a complete failure. The strictness of the “shariat,” 
the Mohammedanism of which Schamyl and his Murids were the 
exponents, alienated the Lesghians far more than Russian bribery 
or bayonets, and the constant and oppressive interference of 
Schamyl’s spies in their daily life, the hypocrisy and deceit on 
which their conduct, here as in Bokhara and Khiva, had to be 
regulated, under fear of heavy penalties, was contrary to the 
lively intelligent nature of the Lesghians; and though Schamyl 
himself was no hypocrite, yet many of his so-called followers must 
have looked on the fall of Gunib and Muridism with ill-concealed 
delight. This is proved by the rapidity of the success of the 
Russians, as soon as they gave up their system of fighting for the 
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system of corrupting one village after another. If the nation had 
really been against them, even Caucaso-Russian troops could never 
have conquered that country ; they could but have occupied a few 
posts in it, always to be fought over in blood. 

An excellent idea of the Caucasus may be gained in Tiflis, for 
almost every race living in it, and these are no small number, 
seems to send its representatives. The prevailing elements are 
the Armenian and Persian. The former, not immigrants from 
Armenia, but mostly descendants of families which have lived for 
years at Tiflis, speak Georgian as their native language, and have 
adopted the quaint dress of the Tiflis Armenians—the tight-fitting, 
square black tunic, with a girdle in worked silver, and long sleeves 
cut loose from the elbow and falling to the knee. The Persians, all 
in glossy black satin and blue silk, with mitre bonnets, chiefly 
occupy the smaller shops and certain rows in the bazaars, as the 
Armenians drive them out of the higher trades and of the 
European towns. The contrast between the two towns is wonderful. 
The Russian side is the cleanest, brightest place imaginable; the 
streets are free from dust, there are shops with gigantic plate-glass 
windows, rows of trees and gardens, all the soldiers are in white, 
keeping only to the long boots, with which no heat will induce 
them to part, all the officials and inhabitants are in easy light 
clothes, and seem to leave their stiffness in Russia with their green 
uniforms, All seems rarefied and cleansed by the intense heat, and 
the flood of dry, pure sunshine pouring into it over the mountain 
behind. The eastern town, hanging on to the cliffs which border 
the foaming, tawny Kura, is a mass of tortuous streets, covered-in 
passages and bazaars, full of life and animation combined with laziness 
and dirt. The general features of the East are everywhere alike; 
everywhere are the same grave Persians, the same comely but 
mean-faced Armenians, the same wild Tatar features of the dwellers 
in the plains, who have come into town on a shopping expedition, 
the same open-air traffic, noise and bargaining; but Tiflis, from 
being the centre of the Caucasus, presents many features peculiarly 
her own. Of mountaineers there are not many, only a few 
Tushines, mountain Georgians, magnificent types of manhood, 
broad, finely built, with aquiline noses and handsome eyes and 
features, the perfection of the Georgian race, which even on the 
plain is so handsome. But Lesghians and Tchetchens rarely leave 
their mountains for this city. Of the races, however, which dwell 
along the valleys of the Kura and Rion, an infinite variety is to be 
found. Squat, dark, moustached Mingrelians; tall, fair-haired, 
rather sinister Imeritians ; men from Guriel in their tight trousers ; 
Karakalpak Tatars from around Elizavetpol, very pure types of 
the Tatar race; and surpassing all, of course, in numbers, the 
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Georgians, or Grusinians as the Russians call them, physically 
one of the noblest races existing, and with many excellent moral 
qualities. 

The posting in the Caucasus is abominably managed; horses are 
never to be found, and a traveller on private business must have 
but a poor chance of getting on, judging from the slow progress I 
made, though armed with a double-sealed permit, procured by a 
friend’s kindness. At length we left Axtapha, a noted robber’s 
nest, and struck up the pass of Delijan into Armenia. The forests 
are magnificent; the hills on either side come down to the very 
brink of the stream, leaving only room for the road, and giving no 
room for those bold stretches of pebbles which render the Dariel so 
wild and even unsightly ; but the scenery, though fine, is of course 
tamer than that of the Caucasus. On the other side, when the 
summit of the pass, in May covered with snow, has been surmounted, 
stretches away the superb lake of Goktcha, hemmed in on all sides 
by dark, precipitous cliffs, covered with eternal snow. From Tiflis 
I had taken with me an Armenian, speaking all languages, very lazy, 
and excessively superstitious. He considered his journey in the 
light of a pilgrimage, and I was quite willing to yield to his religious 
feelings, which prompted him to visit a monastery on the little 
island lying not far out on the lake, which looks immeasurably deep 
through its glassy black surface. The fathers, excellent Armenian 
types, welcomed us kindly, gave us all that they had to give, and 
showed us all they had to show. Two old churches, said to be 
1,500 years old; a strangely carved door, handed down from ancient 
times; and some curious pictures—one, I remember, of the Adora- 
tion of the Magi—wherein, with the liberal idea of doing justice to 
every part of the earth then known, an European, in an uniform 
resembling that of an English field-marshal, a curly-headed African, 
and a Chinaman, with the corrett pigtail and moustache, attired in 
sky-blue array, a cocked hat and top-boots, were depicted as the 
three kings. The place is called Jerusalem, St. Gregory the “ Illu- 
minator,” as the monks call him, the founder of their Church, having 
had a vision which announced to him that he was at Jerusalem, 
whereby he was saved the trouble of a pilgrimage thither. The 
women in the Armenian Church are separated from the men during 
worship, and I saw the place where the Queen of Armenia might 
listen to the service without men looking on her face. Very quiet 
and pleasant was the old monastery, with the swifts circling and 
shrieking round it. After the fathers had performed a short mass, 
to ensure us a safe journey, I left them to vegetate on their peaceful 
rock, as they done have almost since Gregory was there in 302 a.p. 

Here and there in these mountains are found colonies of Russian 
dissenters, Subotniki, and Dukhobortsi, exiled or driven out of 
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Russia by persecution. Preserving quite purely the Great Russian 
character and customs, they are reserved towards strangers, and 
refused to talk with me of their ideas or worship; they live and 
prosper, have little wish, so far as I could see, to return to Russia, 
as they consider officials and, above all, foreigners, as sons of the 
evil spirit, are uncommunicative and even surly in their manner, 
and enjoy rather a bad reputation among their neighbours. They 
are a fine race, frequently of great beauty, and it was extremely 
pleasant to find such a piece of purely Russian life in the fishing- 
village on the borders of the great lake. Here I made inquiries 
about a fellow-countryman, Colonel Roundell, murdered in the 
Caucasus some months before, and last seen here; and in five 
minutes I found out a man who said he should know the man with 
whom he started if he saw him, a bit of proof which the Russian 
authorities, who had been working away for some time, had never 
found out, as I afterwards discovered. The Englishman, who was 
coming from Persia, and spoke no Russian, left this village in a 
Tatar fourgon or tilted cart for Tiflis, was seen at the Delijan 
turnpike, and after that disappeared. 

Very grand was my first view of the plain of the Araxes, which 
could be traced across it for miles, from a slight rise in the road. 
The plain, which was almost purple from the shadow of a thunder- 
cloud which was spreading over it, was lit up every few moments by 
flashes of pale blue lightning. To the right, the snowy range of 
mountains on the Turkish frontier near Kazes, dimly peered through 
the cloud. Before me, towered the two peaks of Ararat, their 
perfectly symmetrical cones cutting sharply against the sky line, 
and the brilliancy of the snow on them set off superbly by the 
contrast with the blue, almost black, cloud which was crawling 
round the base of the higher peak. In a few minutes the beauty of 
the scene was forgotten, the mountains were covered, the rain 
reached us, and for three hours it rained as it can only rain in a 
mountainous country so far south. By the time we reached Erivan, 
we might have swum across the great lake without feeling any 
wetter. 

In Erivan, from the’ length of time that the Persian domination 
existed here, from the death of Leon, last king of Armenia, at Paris 
in 1198, till the taking of Erivan by Paskevitch in 1828, the traces 
of Persian work are considerable, though less so than at Elizavetpol. 
But the Armenian race flourishes ; how, it is difficult to imagine, for 
an Armenian to live must trade, and when there are none but 
Armenians ‘to trade with, how any merchant can sell anything for 
more than half the cost price, I know not. _ It is only the trading 
Armenians who bear a bad character for sharp practice, and are 
hated by nearly all with whom they come in contact. The peasantry 
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are a fine race, intelligent, honourable, and fond of their country 
and home. What we English call home life is very much developed 
among them, and of course the influence of women is strong in 
_ proportion, more so, perhaps, than in any other country so far south. 
They enjoy great freedom when girls, and also when they have been 
married some time; but are reserved and hide themselves about the 
time of their marriage. 

In the bazaar of Erivan are always to be seen many Kurds, tall 
and thin, always on horseback, with long, hard faces, hooked noses, 
and dark hair, robber-like men, not unlike the Afghans. Most of 
those in Armenia are Ezides, the same tribe whose strange religion 
is described in Layard’s “ Nineveh.” They are nomads; like all 
nomads, allow their wives to do all the work; and the camps chang- 
ing their positions in the mountains, the men in short furred coats, 
and the women in the usual Tatar costume, with a peculiar black 
and crimson head-dress, recall the habits of the wandering Kirghis 
of the steppe. Robbers by nature, or rather by position, they have 
yet all the virtues of savage tribes, perfect honesty, regard for their 
oath, simplicity, temperance, and hospitality, and though the 
Russians are still forced to arrest a good many, yet they seem to be 
likely to settle down to a quieter and more steady life. In Russia, 
however, they number only a few thousands. 

I presume that the Russians consider the Armenians as so 
unlikely to revolt against a dominion which gives them all they 
want, that they do not feel the necessity of quartering many troops 
in their country. Erivan has remained in my mind as the only 
town where I ever saw a Russian soldier attacked by the natives. 
He—I know not his offence—was seized by two Georgians helped 
by a dozen Armenians, and thrashed in the most unmerciful 
manner, till he was covered with blood; at length some of his 
comrades turned out to the rescue, and as the Armenians prudently 
vanished, the tables were turned on the Georgians. At length both 
parties hurried off to be the first to lay their account before the 
authorities. 

Like all the Trans-Caucasus in 1871, Armenia was overrun by 
swarms of ragged Persians, famine-driven from Khorassan. Half 
starved, half naked—a most miserable sight—they still preserved 
something of the grave dignity of the Iranian in their misfortune. 

Not far to the west of Erivan is the great monastery of Etchmi- 
adzin, the centre and holy place of the Armenian faith. Histori- 
cally it is a remarkable place, but now has little significance. Some 
twenty or thirty lads, all preparing for the priesthood, were learning 
Armenian and Russian ; but, said my guide,—a monk educated at 
Moscow and speaking excellent French,—“ The people, as a rule, do 
not wish their children to’ become priests, and as we cannot take 
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them without that condition, they get no education at all.” The 
monks gave me hospitality, as they do to all comers for a month, 
without questioning whence, why, or how; and having had a swim 
in their fish-pond, I departed, with the cheering sentence in my 
ears, that it would be a miracle if I did not catch the fever. All the 
plain of Armenia is fever-stricken, and very unhealthy. Lying at a 
height of over five thousand feet, and surrounded on all sides by snowy 
mountains, the heat of the sun during the day is intense, while in 
the shade it is always cold, and at night the change is very abrupt, 
while catching a cold means a certain attack of fever. 

The position of Etchmiadzin, within a stone’s throw of the places 
where happened some of the earliest and most striking events in the 
Christian faith, and under the very shadow of holy Ararat itself, is 
eminently calculated to strike the mind as well as the eye; and as 
the ordinary Armenian is very pious, and susceptible to the influence 
of outward forms in his religion, no spot could have been chosen 
better calculated to keep alive the faith in his breast. A 
pilgrimage to it is the summit of his ambition. Shortly after my 
departure was to take place the ceremony of compounding and 
blessing the holy oil, which is made once in seven years, and on the 
road back to Erivan I met cartload after cartload of dignitaries of 
the Church, arriving as delegates from Tiflis, from South Russia, 
from Persia, and from distant Constantinople, to be present at the 
ceremony. One of the dogmas of the Armenian faith is that no one 
ever has ascended, or ever can ascend, Ararat. When I mentioned 
Parrott’s ascent at Etchmiadzin, the whole of the monks denied it, 
the more intelligent, of course, merely on the ground of its never 
having been proved, except by the words of the travellers them- 
selves, though it struck me that something which they would not 
speak of lay at the bottom of the denial, and my Armenian after- 
wards related to me what he had evidently heard at the monastery— 
that the mountain could not be ascended, that the ark still lay at 
the summit, that, when Parrott and others attempted it, God sent 
down a mist, which hid the real summit, and made them believe 
that they had reached it, when they were not near it, and so forth. 
But the story of Parrott’s ascent does really seem doubtful, even 
without bringing such strong arguments as these to bear upon it. 
Why did not the mountain-climbing Englishmen, who surmounted 
the difficulties of Elbruz and Kazbek, attempt to disprove the 
fortieth article of the Gregorian faith ? 

On the road back over Delijan, I met large bodies of the half- 
nomad Tatars of the plains passing up to the mountains, where they 
find cool pastures and shade for their cattle during the summer; 
their women, seated in the oxen-drawn carts, were resplendent in 
ornaments, hung on their quaint dress of red and blue. The whole 
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steppe, as far as Elizavetpol, is covered with Tatar villages and 
cemeteries, the latter being much larger than the first, according 
to Turkish custom, and infinitely more cheerful; indeed, a more 
wretched sight than a Tatar village, a clump of mud huts, with 
poles sticking about here and there, as if to mark the place for the 
information of doubtful travellers, could hardly be found. Tatar 
in the Caucasus is almost synonymous with ‘robber, and the faults of 
other people probably full on their heads in many cases. Elizavetpol 
was formerly the very centre of robbery, and some five years ago 
the most ill-famed spot in the whole country. The road was once 
barred for a whole day in the first stage out of the town, and every 
traveller, as he arrived, tied up to a telegraph-post, a novel method 
of utilising the latter, only one man, however, being murdered. 
The adjutant of the governor was stopped, when driving to announce 
the governor’s arrival in half-an-hour, dragged out of his cart in 
broad daylight, in the very centre of a Tatar village, robbed, and 
left wounded till the governor arrived, without a single inhabitant 
lifting a finger to help him. The irate governor having laid a heavy 
fine on the village, no sooner are the bells announcing a traveller’s 
arrival now heard, than the whole population rushes to its doors, to 
prevent any similar occurrence, followed by similar results, from 
happening in their village. Escorts are still furnished, but though 
horses are frequently stolen from the stations, travellers are rarely 
attacked, the owners of each station paying black-mail to the neigh- 
bouring robbers, in order that nothing may oceur within his particular 
district. 

Elizavetpol is a typical Eastern town of the Persian style of 
architecture. The broad market-place, surrounded by: lofty trees, 
in which the cawing of rooks towards sunset might tempt one to 
believe oneself in England; the beautiful mosque, half hidden in 
foliage at one end of it; the deserted streets, with pretty brooks 
flowing across them; the graceful pointed arches of red bricks, 
characteristic of Persian architecture, now tumbling in ruins, but 
still overhung by the trees of lovely gardens, combine to make the 
town one of the most thoroughly Oriental in all Russia. 

All the way to Baku, the steppe preserves the same waterless dry 
character; the mountains on both sides torture the sun-stricken, 
thirsty traveller, with the idea of cool snows from “ frosty Caucasus ; ” 
and only in one place, where the road crosses the volcanic hill- 
district of Shirvan or Shemakha, is any scenery or vegetation to be 
found. Shemakha is vexed by constant earthquakes (a slight one 
occurred while I was there), and the town, once a wealthy silk- 
producing place, is now a heap of ruins, and deserted by commerce. 
The district being so fertile, it is to be hoped that the plan for 
rebuilding the town higher up the hills, out of the way of earth- 
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quakes, will be taken in hand energetically, especially if the railway 
to the Caspian be soon constructed. 

A few stations from Baku, opens out a view of the dull-grey 
Caspian, the most miserable-looking of seas, on each side of the 
peninsula which forms the northern coast of the magnificent harbour 
of Baku, eight miles long and six broad, and almost land-locked. 
The town, speaking practically, only possesses this harbour and its 
immense riches in naphtha, which, up to this time, from want of 
means of transport, lies almost unused, except in the town itself and 
immediately around it. Looking at it from an artistic point of view, 
the Khan’s palace, a most beautiful group of buildings in Persian 
style, with a gate which rivals lace in the beauty of its design and 
detail, adorns its citadel, while the well-known fires of Baku, lighted 
from the gases of wasted naphtha, are also strange and weird enough. 
I found a solitary Indian fire-worshipper, inhabiting a large court- 
yard with cells enough for many people round it. He lighted the 
flaring jets of gas, which the wind bent over and sometimes blew 
seemingly off the recesses whence they sprung, performed his worship, 
and went back to his solitary dwelling, while I looked over the 
prosaic manufactory by the side. I much wished to see the fires 
in the harbour, but the sea was unpropitious. Night after night a 
slight breeze sprang up, sufficient to prevent the gases from collect- 
ing in any one place. 

On the north of the Caucasus, from the closeness of the mountains, 
the rivers are all insignificant ; on the south side, we have the Kura 
and the Araxes, flowing into the Caspian, and the Rion into the 
Black Sea. The Kura rushes along in an impetuous, muddy flood 
between the main range and the lesser Caucasus; the Araxes, 
“‘pontem indignatus,”’ rises in the hills not far from the Kura, but 
strikes out a path for itself through Armenia, under the shadow of 
Ararat and along the Persian frontier, while from the same hills goes 
out the slow and swampy Rion (on which the steamer has succeeded 
the Argo of yore), and oozes through the low-lying and unhealthy 
Mingrelia, hardly reaching the sea at Poti. The south of Georgia 
is overlooked by the plateau of Armenia and the Turkish mountains, 
which are connected with the main chain of the Caucasus only at 
one point, Suram, where hills, not high; but in places beautiful, 
sweep from Svanetia to Akhaltsikh. All else is plain, in places 
luxuriantly fertile, in others barren and parched by the summer sun. 

Through these same hills of Suram, where the railroad was then 
being carried over wonderful gradients, I passed on my return from 
Daghestan through Tiflis. Having lately crossed the finest scenery 
in the Caucasus, these much-lauded hills seemed to me tame and 
low, but the foliage which covered them was undoubtedly rich and 
beautiful. Down through Kutais, lovely with remnants of old times 
and with fair Mingrelians, each in herself a Medea, the road led on 
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to the valley of Rion, surrounded with thick forests, and with 
swamps—a frog-paradise—and emerged on to the sea at Poti, the 
unhealthiest and most wretched spot even of this coast, breeding 
fever, which even I, staying there but a few hours, did not escape ; 
and thus I hurried away from the Caucasus to gain some cooler land. 

Strange is the story of the occupation of the Trans-Caucasus, of 
the valleys of the Kura and the Rion, by the Russians. They had 
no wish to occupy the land; it was fertile, certainly, but separated 
from them by high mountains and steppes worse than mountains. 
At last in Georgia the intestine quarrels between the various members 
of the royal family, combined with the insecurity of life and property 
under the rule, sometimes of Turkey, sometimes of Persia—countries 
differing from Georgia in race, customs, and religion—forced the 
Georgians many times to call in the assistance of the Russians. 
These latter, with great waste of men and money, came to the rescue, 
and order was for a time restored; but hardly were their backs 
turned, when the state of affairs became as involved as before. At 
last Alexander I., after much hesitation, and against the advice of 
his best statesmen, took Georgia under his protection, to the great 
joy of an enormous majority of thé population. Hardly had the 
Russians entered it, than the natural feelings of the aristocracy 
broke out, and here, as everywhere, a law which considered all as 
equal, though only nominally, could not receive the sincere support of 
those whom it lowered. The Georgian aristocracy were then abso- 
lutely without education. The improvement since then has been 
great, but there is many a so-called prince who cannot sign his 
own name. 

The Armenians were always far more advanced in literature, and 
the number of Armenians now in Russian schools and universities is 
by no means inconsiderable, and as intellect grew, so did the feeling 
of national life. In 1828, when Russia wrested Armenia from Persia, 
the Armenians gave them their heartiest support. Many fought in 
the Russian ranks. Many followed the columns, to settle once more 
in their country (it is said that one hundred and thirty thousand 
returned to their land), and the Russians advanced as in triumphal 
procession, welcomed as deliverers of the oppressed Armenian nation 
and faith. They have now little fault to find with the Russian rule ; 
but every Armenian will talk in secret about the proud day when 
Armenia shall once more be an independent kingdom. 

Mingrelia and Imeritia fell in the same way as Georgia, through 
domestic strife, and Russia, wanting outlets on the Black Sea and 
Caspian, found Poti and Baku; and thus her Trans-Caucasian empire 
was formed into its present shape. 

At the present moment all these nations are faithful to Russia, 
because they have only Russia to be faithful to; but if for a Russian 


Russia, an intangible and distant idea, was substituted a Caucasian 
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Russia, a great and inspiring fact, and for a vague empire, a kingdom 
possibly ruled by a member of the family to whom they now bow 
down, would they not be more faithful to this? Everything would 
contribute. The geographical position of the Caucasus, cut off from 
Russia by the steppes of the Caspian and the Don Cossack country ; 
the fact that the trade of the Caucasus is entirely in the hands of 
natives, and that its communications are with the Black Sea, with 
Tavriz, with Astrabad, but not with or through Russia. The 
country, though as yet hardly explored, can hardly fail to be found 
abounding in mineral wealth. The mountaineers, when instructed 
by the Poles who deserted occasionally from the Russian army to 
them, were able to make powder enough and to find sufficient lead 
to carry on the war without foreign assistance. Coal and naphtha are 
plentiful, and we must not forget Mingrelia—Colchis, the land of 
the Golden Fleece. The army of the Caucasus is the only one in 
Russia which has traditions, in which one regiment is distinguished 
by anything more than the uniform or the number, where each regi- 
ment is jealous of its own good name as compared with that of the 
rest, and of the good name of the Caucasians as compared with the 
army in Russia. ‘ Well done, my lads; that was done in Caucasian 
style!” is’ an exclamation not unfamiliar, and always proudly 
received. Many of the officers are themselves natives, while a large 
proportion of the Russian officers who go there become enchanted 
with the country, so different from their own; marry native ladies; 
and if they do not become natives themselves, are at least the fathers 
of a mixed race which can neither be called Russian nor Georgian. 
When we consider the fertile stretch of country round the south of 
the Caspian, the little but significant fact that the territory across 
the Caspian is joined to the Caucasus and not to Turkestan, to which 
it would seem to belong, that it is by Caucasian engineers that the 
Atrek will be fortified, and above the south coast of the Black Sea, 
ruled only by feeble Turkey; when we look at all this, and then 
turn our glance on a warlike and noble race, such as are undoubtedly 
the Georgians, Mingrelians, and Imeritians; on an intellectual and 
commercial race, the Armenians; on the vigorous young tribes of 
Tatars and mountaineers, all welded by the band of a common and well- 
ingrained official language; very largely by that of common religion, 
with unlimited resources, a magnificent position, and a devoted and 
proud army of infantry and Cossacks,—it can only be thought what a 
chance it affords for any ambitious and unscrupulous man to establish 
an Eastern empire which would sit astride of Turkey and Persia. 
And we may wonder at the Russian Government doing so much 
decentralizing work in a land so far from Petersburg that even the 
common gossip of Tiflis does not seem to reach it! 


Asuton W. Ditke. 
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“La rétrogradation ne peut jamais étre que partielle et temporaire, méme dans les 
cas exceptionnels. Elle se réduit ordinairement 4 la fausse apparence résultée d’une 
exploration trop détaillée du mouvement humain qui constitue toujours une progres- 
sion oscillatoire.”—Comre. 


We are all of us accustomed to exaggerate the successes and 
magnify the prospects of the cause we favour. It is a habit 
arising mainly from a desire to convert others to our way of 
thinking, and since by far the largest part of mankind not only 
submit to the accomplished fact as soon as it is recognised, but 
accept it as satisfactory, we are tempted to resort to this method of 
conversion as the most potent and expeditious. In proportion, how- 
ever, as the prestige thus created is ill-founded, it is sure to be 
followed by discouragement and reaction. A cause which has solid 
elements of strength, is best served in the long run by unexaggerated 
estimates of its past, and sober forecasts of its future. 

No cause has suffered more severely from the impatient exaggera- 
tion of its advocates and chroniclers than that of the Republic in 


France. They have never been willing to admit the strength of the © 


forces opposed to them. Their temptation to overrate their own 
numbers has certainly been strong. Committed, as they have hither- 
to been, to the democratic dogma of the sovereignty of the people, 
they could not afford to confess that the popular voice was not with 
them. By their bold assertions, both in the first revolution and in 
that of 1848, that the country was republican, they may have for 
the moment overawed resistance and secured the adhesion of time- 
servers and cowards. But their cause has ultimately lost at this 


game of brag. For if it were true, as alleged, that republican con- | 


victions prevailed in France at those epochs, it was also manifest 
that at subsequent epochs they retained their hold on but a small 
minority. The reactionists therefore might well refuse to admit 
that there was anything hopeless in resistance to modern ideas, and 
might argue with much apparent reason that republicans themselves 
are generally cured of their theories when once they have seen them 
applied in practice. 

With Englishmen this supposed ebb and flow of the republican 
tide has found easy credence. It never seems to strike them as 
intrinsically improbable; for it is shortly and simply explained by 
what they call the “fickleness of the French people ”—an ultimate 
cause too well known to need proof, and rendering any further 
inquiry superfluous. One would suppose, so calmly is this solution 
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propounded and accepted, that France was the only country in 
Europe where governments are often changed. Is the tenure of 
power so unbroken in England ? 


‘‘Quid pauper? ride: mutat coenacula, lectos, 
Balnea, tonsores.”’ 


We change our Gladstone and our Disraeli, and change them again. 
The issues involved, it may be said, are petty, and the personages of 
something less than the first magnitude ; but if all our institutions 
should come into the melting-pot, we are no more likely than our 
neighbours to make up our minds in a day or a generation in what 
shape we shall recast them. . 

The truth is, that no nation is “fickle” in the sense of being 
addicted to sudden and capricious changes of political opinion. But 
circumstances may produce immense temporary changes in the form 
of governments, while opinions are undergoing a very slow and 
gradual modification. The writers of histories chronicle the former, 
which are patent and unmistakable facts. But, being for the most 
part either mere /ittérateurs or antiquarians, they fail to measure the 
subtle movement of thought, finding it easier to assume that it sways 
to and fro with street insurrections and coups d’état in France, and 
with general elections in England. To those who believe that pro- 
gress is only the development of order, and therefore that its general 
direction never changes, these shallow appreciations of history are 
inadmissible. In attempting to explain the details of progress 
there is no sure footing except in proportion as they are considered 
along with, and in strict subordination to, its wider aspects. Hav- 
ing ascertained general tendencies on a large scale, we know what 
signs to look for, and what indications to trust to, ina closer examina- 
tion of particular periods. 

The object of the following pages is to furnish a brief but com- 
prehensive view of the history of the republican party in France, 
in order afterwards to attempt an estimate of its present position and 
prospects. Of the many Englishmen who think themselves entitled 
to form and express an opinion on this latter point, a very small 
number, it may be confidently affirmed, have any definite impressions, 
correct or incorrect, on the former subject. Yet, what value can 
possibly belong to the opinions formed even by a sensible man, if 
based merely upon the disjointed scraps of information which he has 
picked up from newspapers during the last three or four years? 
He has hardly recovered from one surprise before he is bewildered 
by another. The Comte de Paris goes to Frohsdorf in August, and 
“the monarchy is made.” The Comte de Chambord writes a letter 
in November, and the monarchy is buried. The Gironde elects 
M. Roudier in March, and France is republican. The Niévre elects 
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M. Bourgoing in May, and France is Bonapartist. Those who feel 
rather humiliated at having thus boxed the compass of political con- 
jecture in twelve months, may be not unwilling to give their atten- 
tion to the facts here offered for their consideration. 

It would be a mistake to suppose—though it is a mistake, I 
believe, very generally made even by well-educated persons—that 
the French people was converted to republicanism, even momentarily, 
during the first revolution. The more closely the history of that 
period is investigated, the more clearly does it appear how small was 
the number of convinced republicans between 1792 and 1799. A 
republican school there had been, no doubt, for a generation, just as 
there is in England at the present moment; but the Revolution was 
in full swing for two years before there was any republican party. 
In the domain of practical politics the furthest-going reformers 
aimed at nothing beyond a constitutional monarchy. But in June, 
1791, the constitutional monarchy was overthrown by the king him- 
self. When Louis XVI. treacherously absconded from Paris, in 
order to put himself at the head of the German armies, he left 
behind him a document in which he pretended to annul the acts of 
the National Assembly, and to resume his authority as absolute 
king. Then, and not before, Danton and the Cordeliers, speaking 
in the name of Parisian good sense, proposed that the king should 
be exiled and a republic proclaimed. No doubt France was not ripe 
for that form of government. No doubt it would have been better 
if its advent could have been deferred till a considerable portion, at 
least, of the population understood what it meant, and deliberately 
preferred it as something else than a pis aller. But the monarch 
himself had hurried on the fatal crisis, and, as in a choice of evils, 
Danton chose aright. The throne was vacant. Order prevailed. 
A powerful and respected Assembly was im session. All hearts 
vibrated with a thrill of outraged patriotism. Unfortunately the 
destinies of France at that juncture were to be decided not by Paris, 
but by the cream of French intelligence, education, and political 
experience—the freely elected deputies from all parts of the country, 
and that unique moment in the Revolution was lost. The Assembly 
clung desperately to the constitutional throne, and it was re- 
established by the help of a series of fictions more solemnly 
ridiculous than can be paralleled even in English history. From 
that moment the republican school became a republican party. A 
much less serious occasion would be sufficient to precipitate a similar 
transformation in our own country. 

The immense mass, however, of the nation was never republican 
at this or any other period of the Revolution. The nobles had long 
been detested, and there was the firmest determination, among lower 
and middle class alike, to abide all the horrors of civil war and 
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foreign invasion, rather than allow them to be reinstated in their 
privileges, the abolition of which, indeed, was very far as yet from 
being completed. But the crown had never shared the unpopularity 
of the nobles. We can hardly exaggerate the reverence and affec- 
tion with which it was regarded by all, except the small educated 
minority who had imbibed the doctrines of the philosophers. To 
the mass of the nation it was by long tradition the symbol of 
national unity, of deliverance from English, German, and Spanish 
invaders, of humbled feudalism, and of internal tranquillity. So 
deeply rooted was this sentiment that neither the tyranny and 
exaction which marked the later years of Louis XIV., nor the waste 
and infamy of his successor, had materially shaken it. Under 
Louis XVI. it had probably even gained in strength, for up to the 
flight to Varennes there was a wide-spread belief among the lower 
class in Paris that the king was a well-meaning, benevolent man, 
who was only prevented by his entourage from zealously co-operat- 
ing with the Assembly. It is certain, for example, that in removing 
him from Versailles on the ever-memorable 6th October, the people 
believed it was rescuing him from something like captivity, and 
restoring him to personal liberty and independence. The language 
employed in the official documents of the National Assembly, and in 
the pamphlets of the constitutional party scattered broadcast over 
France, studiously fostered this delusion. In them the peasant was 
taught to regard the king as the pillar of the constitution, and the 
personal author of the glorious reforms realised or in prospect. It 
is true that a loyalty of this reasoned kind, warm though it may be 
while the motive for it exists, will stand far less wear and tear than 
the tough old-fashioned article created by habit and tradition on 
which thrones rested firmly during so many centuries of Western 
history. Still, nothing less than the flight to Varennes would have 
effectually opened the eyes of the French peasant. He could not 
refuse to believe his eyes. Here was the heir of so many champions 
of the national independence, of Charles VII. and Francis I., of 
Henry IV. and Louis XIV., caught in the flagrant act of desertion 
to the German enemy, and guilty, by his own written avowal, of a 
design to re-establish the old detested régime. During the whole of 
that long, disagreeable return to his capital his carriage moved amid 
a dense throng of peasants who had flocked to the line of route from 
the whole country side, to see the shameful king who had invited 
foreign armies into France—“le plus sale de tous les crimes ”—as 
Cardinal Richelieu called it. Vivid descriptions remain of the 
shock and panic caused by the news as it spread to the remotest 
corners of France, and the more fully the facts became known the 
blacker did they appear. 

The flight to Varennes and the twelve months of royal treason by 
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which it was followed did not, as after years proved, convert the 
bulk of the nation to republicanism; but they effectually destroyed 
all reverence and love for Louis XVI., and, for the moment, that came 
to much the same thing as republicanism. In Paris itself, it is 
certain that: the capture of the Tuileries and the arrest of the king 
were effected by a very small portion of the population, acting under 
the impulse of the republican leaders. By far the greater number of 
the citizens, especially the wealthier, were and continued to be 
monarchists—of the constitutional type, bien entendu—which, in the 
eyes of the king, queen, and aristocracy, was more odious and more 
deserving of the gallows than republicanism itself. These monar- 
chists, however, stood by and looked on while the monarchy was 
overthrown. Most of them being before all things good patriots, 
were hardly less irritated than the republicans against the crowned 
traitor who had called in the foreigner; and if there were any to 
whom even at such a moment the constitutional theory was some- 
thing dearer than country itself, they felt that their mouths were 
shut. Louis XVI. was a hopeless representative of their principle, 
and they could only await the time when it might revive under less 
damaging auspices. ; 

In other parts of France, if we except certain western and southern 
districts, public feeling was much the same as in Paris. In a few 
places the official class demurred to a revolution, which it was easy to 
see would bring a nouvelle couche sociale to the front. But, asa general 
rule, the Paris movement was everywhere reproduced. The royalists 
proper and clergy, who up to the 10th August had been ostenta- 
tiously computing the rate of the German march, cowered low in 
terror. Of the constitutional monarchists by far the greater number 
put their doctrines on the shelf with more or less resignation, though 
a few assumed a factious attitude. The direction of the country as a 
whole, and of each separate commune of it, fell at once into the 
hands of the republicans. 

What, then, was the strength of the republican party at the 
general election of 1792, and of what elements was it composed ? 
We know that the famous Assembly then returned consisted entirely 
of professing republicans. Roughly we may say that the Right of 
the Legislative Assembly disappeared, and its republican Left became 
the Right of the Convention. The Republic was voted at its first 
sitting by acclamation. It would, however, be a serious mistake to 
suppose that the French nation, or a large portion of it, was repub- 
lican. The republican party in any given district would have been 
found, upon analysis, to be composed somewhat in this way. First 
in importance, though fewest in numbers, were the brethren of the 
Jacobin club affiliated to the mother society in Paris. Old repub- 
licans these, who had belonged to the school before it became a party ; 
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middle-class men, surgeons, lawyers, men of letters, ex-priests, with 
a sprinkling of shopkeepers and proprietors. For the Jacobin clubs 
contained hardly any workmen at that time, and remained essentially 
middle-class societies to the last. Steeped in the doctrines of Rous- 
seau, certain of the truth of their belief as ever were the followers of 
Jesus or Mahomet, confident that a millennium was immediately 
attainable by the adoption of their formula, these Puritans of the 
Revolution alone among their contemporaries knew their own minds, 
and strode firmly forward, shoulder to shoulder, amidst a bewildered 
panic-stricken crowd. Ill would it have fared with France, if their 
ideal had been less absolute and their confidence less blind. Could 
they have attained to the wise relativity that is gradually permeating 
modern thought, could they have understood how secondary is the 
influence that man can exercise on his own destinies, their hearts 
must have failed them, and a great work would have remained 
undone. Any estimate of their numerical strength must necessarily 
be very vague; but if we put it at one per cent. of the adult male 
population, taking one part of the country with another, we shall 
probably be exaggerating. What were they among so many? But 
the faith that removes mountains was thrown into the scale, and this 
handful of men weighed heavier than all the millions of other 
Frenchmen. It is all very well to count heads in a tame, decorous 
appeal to the country, when nothing more serious is involved than 
the rate of the income-tax or the hour of closing public-houses; but 
the English Independents of the seventeenth century and the French 
Jacobins of the eighteenth, stand in history as a witness that, in any 
really great crisis, ten men who are united by a doctrine, and know 
their own minds, are more certain to have their way than ten 
thousand bewildered, unorganized individuals, thinking mainly of 
their private interests, and not very clear even about them. The 
undecided and hazy-minded—that is to say, the majority of any 
community—gather round the men who seem to see their way, 
cling to them, and lend them the physical force they want. In the 
summer of 1792 all other parties were discredited—the royalists 
proper by their treason, the constitutional monarchists by their 
breakdown. But those very facts had added enormously to the credit 
and prestige of the Jacobin, for he had never ceased to predict both 
the one and the other. France was in mortal danger, and it was 
natural that all should turn for her cure to the physician who alone 
seemed to have made the true prognosis of her malady. This, and 
not some isolated outbreaks of popular fury, as some dull and male- 
volent pedants have recently discovered, was the natural, sufficient, 
and legitimate cause of Jacobin ascendancy at the elections of 1792." 


(1) In the summer of 1792 the Jacobins were almost co-extensive with the republican 
party. By the winter of 1793—4 this had ceased to be the case. Under the influence 
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The Jacobins, however, were not the only element of the repub- 
lican party at that epoch. There was also the much larger class of 
persons who sincerely embraced its principles in 1792, but—where 
they survived its storms—drifted eventually in other directions. 
Such were for the most part the Girondins, who would have been 
satisfied with office for themselves up to the 10th August, and had 
never intended to dissolve the Legislative Assembly. Such also, in 
simpler and more sensible fashion, were the workmen of Paris, who 
welcomed the republic frankly as the only government possible in 
the existing situation, fought eagerly for it while it seemed to fulfil 
their hopes, and fell back, not into royalism, but into an expectant 
and reflective attitude, when those hopes were disappointed. There 
were also the frothy, sentimental, impressible people, who took up the 
new ideas in 1792 with as much levity and as little reason as they 
deserted them two or three years later; a class much larger, no 
doubt, than the others which I have enumerated, but not, as we are 
generally asked to believe, comprehending the mass of the French 
nation. Any attempt to estimate their numbers, even approximately, 
would of course be idle; but we may assert with confidence that, 
adding all sorts of republicans together—the fanatical Jacobins, the 
pedantic and ambitious Girondins, the single-minded workmen of 
Paris, and the fickle hangers-on who formed so large a part of the 
total—it was still but a small, a very small, minority of Frenchmen 
who, in the most furious whirl of the Revolution, considered them- 
selves or were considered by others to be republicans. 

The political complexion of the rest of the nation is soon described. 
The ideal of the bourgeois was then, as it is now, a limited monarchy, 
with no aristocracy. If he acquiesced in the republic for the time, 
it was because his own scheme had broken down with every circum- 
stance of discredit and ignominy, and he had to choose between the 
revolutionary government which he abhorred much, and the ancien 
régime which he abhorred more. Be it said also, that though he had 
the same faults which he has now—timidity, selfishness, and want of 
public spirit—he had them in a far less degree. He had not 
descended through those nethermost circles of corruption marked by 
the names of Louis Philippe and Napoleon III. It was still possible 
that the middle class might take its place in the van of progress, and 
preside worthily over the renovation of society. It was not yet 
necessary to delve into new strata for the stuff of which citizens and 
statesmen are made. Indeed all the revolutionary leaders were 
middle-class men. But taking the bourgeoisie as a whole, it is a 


of Robespierre they had become a narrow sect, from which numbers of energetic repub- 
licans stood aloof. Michelet, I know not on what data, computes the members of the 
Revolutionary Committees throughout France (who in 1793 were chiefly Jacobins) at 
50,000, 
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great mistake to suppose that it ever wavered in its predilection for 
a limited monarchy during any period of the Revolution. 

The peasantry, as every one knows, formed an enormous majority 
of the population of France. We see what the peasant is now by 
comparison with the town artisan—ignorant, narrow, avaricious, and 
lamentably wanting in public spirit. He was not, au fond, superior 
in any of those respects in 1792; he was more superstitious, and had 
less general information. But, owing to circumstances, he could not 
have served the republic better had he been a model man and 
citizen. He had one piece of knowledge which at that juncture was 
worth more to himself and his country than the best education any 
school-board could have given him. He knew that the Revolution 
had relieved him from many feudal burdens, and that only by con- 
tinuing the Revolution and carrying it further would he be relieved 
from the rest. He had bought bits of confiscated land dog-cheap, 
and on credit. He comprehended perfectly that if the king were 
restored by foreign arms, a good deal else would have to be restored 
along with him, and therefore, as long as the danger lasted, he went 
heart and soul with the most extreme and earnest revolutionists— 
that is to say, with the Jacobin club in the nearest town. But he was 
no more of a republican than the Vendean himself. He was simply 
less priest-ridden ; for if the Constituent Assembly had been wise 
enough to let the Church alone, no Vendean would have struck a 
blow for his squire. The French peasant then, as now, was for the 
government which would most promote his material prosperity. It 
is absurd to set him down as a republican because he burnt the 
neighbouring chateau in 1789, and fought for his homestead in 
1792-3. 

Having now reduced the republican party in the first revolution to 
its true proportions, let us inquire what became of it. Of its false 
brethren I say nothing. Round every government there gather 
clusters of loud-tongued, light-fingered parasites, great and small. 
They thrive and fatten, and ratting at the right moment, leave it 
burdened with the memory of the evil deeds they have done in its 
name. All governments carry these vermin about them, but such as 
spring from revolutions or coups d’état are naturally most infested 
with them. Of these I need say nothing. As for the ardent 
republicans, whether their energy was the fruit of reflection and 
fanaticism or of a gallant enthusiastic temper, if they were mature 
men they were guillotined by Robespierre, were guillotined by 
Thermidorians, were massacred: by White Terrorists, were deported 
by the First Consul; if they were youths they joined the volunteers 
of 1792, or the levée en masse of 1793, and such of them as survived 
the campaigns of Jourdan and Hoche, of Moreau and Joubert, forgot 
the name of citizen in the ranks of the Old Guard: What party 
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ever underwent such manifold and long-continued depletion? And 
mark, that under such conditions there was no second generation, or, 
where there was, it was left fatherless—to be brought up by the widow 
and the priest. 

As for the workmen of Paris—always a force to be enumerated 
and taken stock of apart from all others, however the rules of logical 
division may be thereby contravened—they had furnished their. full 
contingent to all these rolls of death. But the rank and file of the 
republican party had been too numerous in the metropolis to be 
exterminated so. If the tocsin no longer “yielded” after the days 
of Prairial, 1795, it was not that St. Antoine and St. Marceau were 
depopulated, but because the workmen had learnt, by a rude and 
terrible experience, that there must be something grievously amiss 
either in the principles of the republican party or in its organs. 
Themselves honest and sensible, but uninstructed, they had been 
told, and for five years had been willing to believe, that the substitu- 
tion of certain political forms for certain others would instantaneously 
produce a golden age. The experiment had continued long enough, 
and they would take no active part. in prosecuting it any further. 
That it had not had fair play was undeniable; and a few zealots 
persisted in believing that but for the cruel hostility of Europe and 
the treason of so many Frenchmen the ideal society of Rousseau would 
have been established and universal happiness achieved. The unsophis- 
ticated common sense of the workmen saved them from these illusions. 
But it also saved them from anything like the reactionary extreme 
into which some more refined and educated persons passed. They 
did not regret the broad results of these five years, far as they had 
fallen short of their expectations. It never occurred to them then, 
nor has it ever occurred to them since, as to some well-meaning 
liberals, to look on the Revolution as having been essentially damaging 
to liberty and progress. But they did not see their way any further 
for the time, and they looked on as unmoved spectators at the middle- 
class insurrection of Vendémiaire, 1795, and at the coups d’ état of 
Fructidor, 1797, and Brumaire, 1799. 

It can hardly be disputed that a free general election in 1795 
would have returned an Assembly almost as monarchical as that of 1792 
had been professedly republican. But to describe this as a reaction is 
a somewhat loose and misleading use of the term. Where there had 
been so little real movement there could not be much reaction. The 
danger from which the country had sought refuge in a revolutionary 
government had passed away. Louis XVI. was no longer there to 
discredit and trip up the constitutional monarchists. That party, 
therefore, which had never abandoned its opinions, and had all along 
been vastly more numerous than the republicans of all colours and 
qualities put together, was certain to have carried the elections even 
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though its adversaries had incurred no odium and had suffered no 
depletion. Even in the Convention itself plenty of men, who had 
kept close enough during three years, hardly took any trouble to 
conceal their monarchical leanings. Moreover, it was a question of 
peace or war, and in 1795, as in 1871, all, except the republicans, were 
clamorous for peace at any price. But though the republicans were 
now but the wrecks of a party, and were repudiated by the country, 
they were still a majority in the Convention and, what was of more 
importance, in the army. In Vendémiaire, 1795 (so strangely 
enumerated among the triumphs of reaction by a recent writer in 
this Review), and again in Fructidor, 1797, universal suffrage was 
trampled upon, and the monarchists were crushed by the republican 
soldiery. 

Napoleon I. wished it to be thought that he represented and com- 
bined all that was valuable in both the republican and monarchical 
régimes. Though his hand always lay heaviest on the republicans, 
he seemed to have most affinity with them, and the result was a 
certain confusion of ideas, which prevailed under the Restoration, and 
was not finally cleared up till his nephew’s coup d’état. Bonapartists 
and republicans were joint victims of the White Terror of 1815. 
Not only were they confounded by the government, but they worked 
and conspired together against the common foe. Their combined 
force, however, was numerically insignificant. If they were really 
dangerous to the established order, it was because they were for the 
most part either soldiers or fanatics. A Jacobin insurrection and 
a mutiny in the army were for some years not impossible, but 
they would have been stoutly resisted by the middle class and National 
Guard. 

The bourgeoisie, as a body, rejoiced at the Restoration. They did 
not conceal their disgust at the return from Elba, and even Waterloo 
was felt to have its compensations. They would have preferred Louis 
Philippe to Louis XVIII. But the Charter embodied all, or nearly 
all, they desired, and though it was often evaded, and always, after 
the fall of Decazes, administered in a despotic spirit, they clung to it 
almost with veneration, and strove, not unhopefully, to realise by a 
patient parliamentary action their ideal monarchy in which the king 
should reign and not govern. It was not till they found themselves 
in presence of a coup d’état that the more spirited among them 
determined on armed resistance, and once more appealed to the 
workmen of Paris for support in July, 1830. 

Here commences the second grand phase of the Revolution. Its 
arrival is marked by two broad facts. New doctrines are in the air 
and the workmen of Paris, abandoning the reflective and observant 
attitude which they have maintained since Prairial, 1795, are again 
in the field. The second of these facts is, to a great extent, a con- 
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sequence of the first. St. Simon has proclaimed that the age of gold 
is before, and not as Rousseau and the men of ’93 believed behind, 
us. Fourier, under extravagant forms, has launched the fertile and 
attractive idea of co-operation. Feeble thinkers and feebler writers 
these, if we compare them with the intellectual and literary giants 
of the last century; but none the less are they for the moment 
organs, faute de mieux, of the progressive thought of the West, 
groping its way through the revolutionary chaos towards a settled 
and final order. Neither of these teachers is driving at a republic, 
but whether they will it or not their doctrines must tend to eliminate 
monarchy of every type. The workmen of Paris, after thirty-five 
years of apparent apathy, think they see something better to struggle 
for than the defective formulas of Rousseau and the Jacobins. It 
became plain at once that, though they had withdrawn during all 
that time from active co-operation with the little republican party, 
they had not rejected or forgotten its essential ideas. If M. Thiers 
‘had been less dexterous or Lafayette less weak, if the Assembly had 
protracted its discussions, or Louis Philippe had delayed his decision, 
twenty-four hours longer, the republic would have been proclaimed 
at the Hétel de Ville. That it would have been permanently estab- 
lished subsequent experience forbids us to believe. Owing to the 
circumstances described above, which had checked what may be 
called their normal rate of increase, its partisans were probably not 
more numerous than in 1792, and the constitutional monarchists were 
not, as then, discredited. On the contrary, they had shown spirit, 
prudence, and patriotism; they had wealth, organization, and num- 
bers on their side, and they would never have acquiesced in the 
relinquishment of their cherished experiment until it had received 
a fairer trial than the elder Bourbons had been willing to allow it. 
An Orleans dynasty had been their secret preference in 1792, and 
their unconcealed desire during the Hundred Days. In 1830 they 
at length attained their wish.- The one ingredient, so long a desid- 
eratum in their alchemy, was found—a ruler who rested neither on 
divine right nor on a plebiscite, but on a title purely parliamentary ; 
who was able, prudent, and peaceful, even to timidity. Now or never 
could the constitutional monarchy be expected to take root and 
flourish. 

The experiment was conducted under the most favourable condi- 
tions. It was not troubled by any formidable interference either 
from within or without. The republican party had received a stimulus 
in 1830, and was growing. But in a country of thirty-eight 
millions of inhabitants it was still numerically insignificant. Its 
abortive insurrections in the first four years of Louis Philippe’s reign 
convinced even its own leaders that it could not command the armed 
support of the Paris workmen, to gain whom they now began to affect 
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a socialistic phraseology. At Lyons misery drove the workmen to 
the barricades, but without Paris they could do nothing. These 
outbreaks were distinctly advantageous to the constitutional party. 
They caused unity to prevail in its ranks for four years, and it was 
not till the absolute inability of the republican party to effect a 
revolution was placed beyond a doubt that the inherent vices of the 
parliamentary monarchy began to manifest themselves. That 
monarchy perished in 1848 as it had perished in 1792, not because 
the republicans were strong, nor yet because the workmen were 
hostile to it, but because it had become so dangerous to the best 
interests of the country that the bourgeoisie themselves considered 
armed resistance necessary. It is true that when the National 
Guards turned out on the afternoon of the 23rd of February they 
meant only to oust M. Guizot, and not to overthrow the dynasty. 
But a constitutional monarchy in which the monarch can only be 
effectively checked by armed demonstrations has lost its raison @ étre. 

It has been the fashion to say, and to certain people there is much 
comfort in the belief, that, if the king had shown more firmness, if 
M. Odilon Barrot had not insisted on the retirement of Marshal 
Bugeaud, if General Bedeau had not hesitated to fire on the National 
Guard, the monarchy might have been saved. But these “ifs” are 
very idle, and to attempt to reason from them shows great ignorance 
of the real state of affairs. Louis Philippe desponded, wavered, and 
finally abdicated, because the one class to whose support he trusted 
had risen in arms against the ministers of his choice, and because he 
read in the countenances of his very courtiers and family nothing 
but disapproval and distrust. When Barrot refused to take office 
with Bugeaud, when Bedeau halted his column on the boulevard, 
they exactly reflected public opinion, which is not only a force, but 
the most important of all forces. Constitutional monarchy was dis- 
credited, as in 1792, and those who still preferred it did not know 
what to say for it. Of all the revolutions that have taken place in 
France this was the most clearly foreseen by intelligent observers. 
The establishment of the republic was not at all due to the faith and 
energy of a party, as it had been largely due in the first Revolution. 
It is notorious that in February, 1848, the republicans were dis- 
organized and unprepared, nor were their leaders borne up by that 
confidence in a good time coming which had been the strength of 
the old Jacobins. So much the more significant was their easy 
triumph. We can now read its lesson. The monarchy in both its 
forms was definitively judged and condemned. Henceforth it was 


out of the race, though it might continue for a time to impede and 
harass its competitor." 


(1) As our journalists are never weary of pointing to the expulsion of Louis Philippe 
as a proof that Frenchmen do not know when they are well off, it is worth while to 
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Another significant difference is to be noted. The republic of 
1792 was not accepted heartily by the bulk of the population in any 
part of France, and in some districts was fiercely rejected. In 1848 
not an opposing voice was raised in any department, or by any class. 
The, peasantry received it cheerfully, and even with unreasonable 
hopes; the priests loudly and unanimously declared that Church and 
republic would be the best of friends ; soldiers, lawyers, functionaries 
of all sorts, even the courtiers of the fallen king, hastened to send in 
their adhesions. Every one felt that the monarchy was, as M. Thiers 
said at the time, “bien finie.” First thoughts were best. When 
parliamentary mancuvres and skirmishes began again, M. Thiers, 
and many others who mixed in them, lost this temporary clearness 
of vision, and surrendered themselves once more to illusions. In 
plotting to restore the monarchy they only succeeded in overthrow- 
ing the republic. Subsequent events, especially those of the last 
twelve months, have proved that the mouarchy was indeed finished 
and done with in 1848. 

But though the monarchy was finished, the republican party was 
still far from being in a majority. In the north and east of France 
and in the important city of Lyons it had made great progress 
during the reign of Louis Philippe among the town workmen and 
the lower bourgeoisie ; but the richer classes there, as elsewhere, were 
for the most part monarchists, either of the constitutional or rococo 
sort. In the south, except Lyons, and the south-west, even in such 
important towns as Bordeaux, Marseilles, and Toulouse, where the 
White Terror had raged so pitilessly in 1795 and 1815, the repub- 
licans were a very small minority; but the soil was prepared for 
their ideas to an extent which no one then suspected. The west was, 
as it has since remained, quiet. Republicans were few there, but, 


remark that the government of that monarch was not judged so favourably in England 
while it was fresh in men’s recollection. A leading article in the Times of February 
26th, 1848, says: ‘He has corrupted the constituency with the endless ramifications of 
patronage, till there was nothing left that was really free. He has built not the fabric 
of a popular constitution but a gigantic imposture of ministerial corruption.” The 
Paris correspondent of the Times, writing just before the insurrection broke out, says 
that there are 100,000 troops in Paris, but anticipates the defeat of the Government, 
“not for want of material force, but by public opinion.” Mr. John Stuart Mill says: 
“ Every individual who, either from station, reputation, or talent, appeared worth gain- 
ing, was addressed through whatever personal interest, either of money or vanity, he 
was thought most likely to be accessible to. Corruption was carried to the utmost pitch 
that the resources at the disposal of the Government admitted of.” Even Sir Archi- 
bald Alison admits that “the last months of Louis Philippe were devoted to securing 
the army and corrupting the chambers.” Out of 460 deputies over 200 were place- 
men, and districts returning ministerialists were loaded with favours at the public 
expense. 

Let it not be concealed, however, that the dethroned monarch found one panegyrist. 
On the 28th February, Mr. Disraeli said in the House of Commons “ He lamented that 
Louis Philippe had fallen, He was a great prince, a great gentleman, and a great man.” 
The Zimes report adds that “a roar of laughter followed this oracular annunciation.” 
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on the other hand, the old reactionary spirit of the peasantry which 
called itself Legitimist, but which in truth was only particularist.and 
anti-national, was dead, and the priests, who were still influential, 
professed to welcome the republic. 

This being the state of opinion and sentiment in France, it is 
manifest that onlookers, who imagined that she was generally repub- 
lican in 1848, because the dynasty had been overthrown, were too 
hasty in their conclusions. She was not generally anti-republican— 
that is all that can be said; but it marks a great advance upon any 
previous period since 1789. The revolution of February, however, 
did largely increase the republican party by the accession, not merely 
of the floating mass of time-servers, cowards, and featherheads, but 
of sensible and serious citizens, who were prepared for the change, 
and having made it, did not repent. The ground really gained 
then has never been lost, trying as were the. mistakes and dis- 
couragements of 1848, and merciless as were the persecutions of 
1851 and 1858. 

From the elections of April, 1848, it is difficult to obtain satis- 
factory data for computing the real strength of parties in the country. 
Loyalty to the republic was on the lips of all candidates, just as 
loyalty to the Septennate is now. Men of both the monarchical 
parties were indecently lavish of democratic, and even of socialistic, 
professions. The democrats and socialists absurdly miscalculated 
their force and wasted their votes. For instance, in Paris, for thirty- 
four seats, 117 candidates went to the poll, the lowest of whom scored 
over 5,000 votes. The only skilful electoral management was on the 
part of the priests. The peasantry, little moved, for the most part, 
by political sentiment, and looking on all governments as mere 
administrative and tax-exacting machines, had been profoundly irri- 
tated by the financial policy of the Provisional Government, which 
had decreed an extraordinary addition of 45 per cent. to the four 
direct taxes, instead of resorting to an income-tax. The unpopularity 
arising from this iniquitous and short-sighted measure went far to 
neutralise the very considerable advantage which the possession 
of office during the elections naturally gave to the republican 
party. 

The first act of the Constituent Assembly was to vote the republic 
by acclamation. The large majority, however, of its members had 
only one idea—to preserve, under the republican forms which appeared 
to be inevitable, the essential features of the constitutional monarchy. 
These were—a chief of the State who should reign but not govern, 
and ministers, responsible to an assembly, who should firmly suppress 
democracy and socialism, not only in action but in discussion, and 
generally administer the State in the interest of its richest members. 
They did not conceal from themselves that the increase of the con- 
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stituency from 230,000 voters to over 9,000,000 might derange their 
calculations. But, on the other hand, the old franchise which they 
had themselves fixed in 1831 had been found too narrow for their 
purpose. It had enabled the king to reintroduce personal govern- 
ment under the most objectionable forms. They would have pre- 
ferred to draw the line somewhere between universal suffrage and 
the old “ pays légal.” Two years afterwards this was actually done 
by the famous law of the 3lst May; but in 1848 it was, or was 
thought to be, impossible. From men who had just volunteered 
the most democratic pledges, it would certainly have been indecent. 
After all, universal suffrage had returned them, and it might do 
so again. 

I do not mean to say that these sentiments and calculations 
predominated among the deputies from the first. There was a 
strong minority of sincere republicans amounting to about one- 
third of the Assembly—a representation certainly much out of 
proportion to their strength in the country—and the trimming 
centre, which counts so many votes in all French Assemblies, went 
with them in its early days. But when the workmen of Paris had 
been designedly driven to take up arms by a most perfidious and 
cruel policy, and the Right had employed the Left in the odious 
work of crushing them, the republican party, already weak enough 
numerically, was sundered into two camps. Then the conservatives 
in the Assembly lifted their heads higher, and conceived the hope 
of establishing a form of government substantially equivalent to a 
constitutional monarchy ; nay, many looked forward to a restoration 
of one of the royal families. The old men were already in power, 
and were governing in the old way, with the press muzzled and the 
right of free public meeting suspended. General Cavaignac himself 
was a sincere republican ; but he could do nothing. The Assembly 
was supreme, and he had to accept a Dufaure ministry at its bidding. 

The Bonapartist party, when it first began to stir in the spring of 
1848, was not the joint-stock company for exploiting France which 
M. Gambetta declares it to be now. It was a mere coterie, very 
enthusiastic, rather weak-minded, and, compared with what we have 
since known it, respectable. The knowing ones on the political 
exchange had not yet discovered that Bonapartism was a good 
thing, or rushed to secure shares. It did not attract attention till 
Louis Napoleon was returned as a deputy to the National Assembly 
by the Seine and three other departments, at the complementary 
elections of June 5th. Every one was surprised, and none more so 

than the electors of Paris who had voted for him. In the metropolis 
~ it was evidently not concerted. Every elector had eleven votes to 
give; and many, both of the conservatives and radicals, had, from 
good nature or curiosity, found a place on their bulletins for a name 

VOL. XVI. N.S. LU 
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that was then neither odious nor formidable. But the people fired 
up when it was proposed in the Assembly to defeat their vote by a 
decree of banishment ; and it was thought at the time that if the 
decree had been passed there would have been an insurrection. 
From this moment Louis Napoleon had no lack of backers. They 
founded journals which incessantly attacked the government on 
popular grounds, and vigorously stimulated the insurrection of 
June. As for the pretender himself, he resigned his seat, kept in 
the background, and clothed himself in a mysterious reserve. He 
did not, in fact, make up his mind till the autumn, whether he 
should run in socialist or conservative colours. In September he 
was re-elected by five departments, and it seems strange to us now 
that there should still have been two opinions as to the probable 
result of the approaching presidential election. The fact is, 
that the priests were expected to continue their adhesion to the 
republic, and to give their influence to Cavaignac. When Louis 
Napoleon arrived he at first saw the leading socialists, and coquetted 
with them. But having soon satisfied himself that they did not 
hold winning cards he turned to the Right, especially to the Legiti- 
mists and Ultramontanes. To De Falloux and Montalembert, their 
plenipotentiaries, he gave a pledge that he would favour the Church 
in the matter of education and restore the Pope, receiving in return 
a promise of clerical support. Not only the Legitimists but the 
Orleanist leaders, including M. Thiers and M. Odilon Barrot, finally 
determined to support him, thinking that he was a dull, stupid man, 
who could easily be put aside whenever the time should appear ripe 
for advancing dynastic pretensions; and that in the meanwhile 
they, the old parliamentary chiefs, would be the real rulers of the 
country. 

But far more important after all than the support of priests, 
squires, and parliamentary cliques was the spontaneous sentiment of 
the peasantry, and of such town workmen as were not staunch 
republicans or socialists. French instinct has always leant steadily 


(1) M. Louis Blanc advised his friends among the workmen to vote for the Prince. 
But if we compare the Paris vote alone (reported in the Times of June 9th) with the 
final result when the votes of the suburban and country districts of the Seine were 
added, we shall find that, without the latter, Louis Napoleon would have stood, not 
eighth, but sixteenth, and that Pierre Leroux, Changarnior, Thiers, and Proudhon 
would have stood fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh, instead of sixth, fourth, fifth, and 
eleventh, respectively. It is clear, therefore, that Louis Napoleon was indebted chiefly 
to conservative support. This difference between the city and the danlieue has always 
been marked from the time of the first Revolution. 

The Times correspondent, describing the announcement of the result at the Hotel de 
Ville, says, that the name of Caussidiére (who had received many conservative votes and 
headed the poll by a large majority) was received with ‘‘a unanimous bravo” ; ‘Thiers 


with “some hisses”; Leroux with “a burst of applause like thunder”; Louis Napoleon 
with “an universal and enthusiastic shout.” 
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to personal rather than parliamentary government, especially among 
the peasantry, who have no political ambition for themselves, and 
feel unable either to grasp abstractions or to apportion to many 
individuals their proper degree of merit. The mass of men every- 
where want to see a personification, and to know whom they are ‘to 
hold responsible for a good administration. It is a sound instinct 
at bottom, and one to which republican theories will have to be 
adjusted before the normal order can be finally reached in Western 
Europe. By the gigantic charlatanism of the first Napoleon and 
his systematic propagation of falsehoods, he-had succeeded in leaving 
behind him a name identified with the beating down of privilege, 
and the most dearly prized results of the Revolution. Memories of 
Waterloo and the foreign occupation, of the insolence of the returned 
emigrants, of the persecutions which had confounded Bonapartists 
with republicans—these, kept alive in many a popular song, had 
strengthened the delusion. If Louis Napoleon now reaped the 
benefit of this legend, we must observe that his election was far 
from being equivalent to an expression of aversion for republican 
ideas. On the contrary, so far as it.was due to the peasantry, it 
showed how thoroughly they were penetrated with some, at least, of 
those ideas. This, however, is very generally admitted, and I need 
not enlarge upon it further. 

The earnest workmen of the towns understood republicanism in a 
very different way. But though their energy told in revolutions, 
when it came to universal suffrage they were vastly outnumbered. 
They were mostly socialists, that is to say, they considered it to be 
the duty of the State to do what it could to ameliorate the lot of the 
working class. At an election they would vote for any well-known 
socialist leader who happened to be in the field, because he would 
stand as the avowed champion of their class; but it by no means 
followed that they accepted his peculiar theories. The systems of 
those leaders were, in fact, most various and opposed, and each of 
them counted but a very small knot of disciples. The large majority 
of the terrible socialists, before whom all French respectability was 
trembling as if they aimed at mere anarchy, rapine, and lust, would 
have been satisfied with the measure~proposed by M. Louis Blanc, 
when he was presiding over the Luxemburg Conferences, namely, 
a modest loan from the Treasury to start a few co-operative societies. 
Dreamers and fanatics, no doubt, there were who wished to attack 
the fundamental institutions of society. But these would have 
found no sturdier opponents than the mass of so-called socialists. 
The same may be said now. There is nothing more humiliating in 
the history of human credulity and cowardice than the attitude of 
the French bourgeoisie towards French socialism, whether in 1848 or 
at the present time. 

LL2 
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The presidential election enables us to estimate the net result of 
this eventful year to the republican cause. It was shorn of the 
prestige that it had enjoyed in the spring. It was plainly over- 
matched. No timeserver could hope to better himself by sticking to 
it. The party, after having been suddenly and largely swelled, had 
been winnowed and sifted by adversity. Bearing these facts in 
mind, let us examine the voting of the 10th December. The figures 
of the principal candidates were as follows :— 


Louis Napoleon. : F é » 5,484,226 
Cavaignac . iat . ; - 1,448,107 
Ledru-Rollin . ; . ‘ A = 370,119 
rir ae 


Cavaignac’s vote was made up of the moderate and non-socialist 
republicans; some men “of the eve” and others “of the morrow,” 
middle-class men who had been Orleanists while the monarchy lasted, 
but who had now come to the conclusion that France would find no 
permanent rest till the republic was definitively established. Ledru- 
Rollin was supported by the more advanced republicans—most of 
them, it may be believed, men of the eve. To catch the socialist 
vote he had stooped to propose a toast at a banquet against “ l’infame 
capital.” But the socialists knew him to be entirely unsympathetic 
with them, and either voted for the consistent and worthy Raspail, 
or, following the advice of Proudhon, abstained. It has been often 
said that they supported Louis Napoleon to revenge themselves on 
Cavaignac for the days of June. Many of the less serious workmen 
no doubt did ; but not those who were earnest republicans. 

It appears, therefore, that the republicans of all shades amounted 
to rather less than two-sevenths of the whole number of voters, and 
we shall probably be right in taking that to be nearly the effective 
strength of the party at the end of 1848. 

The general election of May, 1849, entirely confirms this estimate. 
Rather more than two-sevenths of the Legislative Assembly were 
republicans. This was thought at the time to show a great reaction 
in the country, and to men who, in the face of facts, had persisted 
in asserting loudly that “France was republican,” it was of course 
discouraging.’ That is the natural result of exaggeration. After 
all, the proportion of republicans was very nearly the same as in the 
previous Assembly ; and if we consider under what very different 
circumstances the two elections had taken place, we shall be most 
struck with the solidity of a party consisting so largely of recent 
recruits. Assuredly the first republic had never possessed anything 
like so many friends. 

(1) M. Ledru-Rollin, for instance, said in the Assembly, on August 25th, 1848, 


“‘Soyez bien convaincus que l’immense majorité du pays se rattache a la République 
vraie!”’ : 
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Between May, 1849, and the coup d'état of December, 1851, the 
republican party continued to grow, though harassed and persecuted 
by the government. In Paris, at the complementary elections of 
March, 1850, three seats being vacant, the political republicans 
accepted the three socialist candidates, and they were all carried over 
the conservatives after a close struggle. By a similar combination 
Eugéne Sue was elected in the next month. This was made the 
pretext for the law of the 3lst of May, which, by requiring three 
years’ domicile, indirectly established a tax-paying qualification, and 
struck off about 3,000,000 voters from the register. This law was 
carried by a coalition of the old monarchical parties with the 
ministers of the President, who raised no objection to it till eighteen 
months later, when he found that it told much more heavily against 
his rural supporters than against the socialist voters in the towns. 
Then he demanded its repeal, and left the odium of it to be borne by 
the royalists. It was virtually a coup d'état, and is a clear proof that 
the conservatives of all shades, whether monarchists or Bonapartists, 
believed republicanism to be making great strides in more places 
than Paris. No doubt their cowardice exaggerated the danger. 
Though the republicans would probably have gained at the next 
election, they would still have been in a minority. 

It was in the south and south-west that their progress was most 
striking. Every one remembers what Lyons was in the first Revolu- 
tion, how it guillotined Chalier, stood a siege from the armies of the 
Convention, and was sentenced to be razed to the ground. In 1795 
the White Terror raged there ; the royalist Précy was commandant 
of the National Guard, and the prison massacres formed an exact 
counterpart to those of September in Paris. After the first Empire, 
Lyons was still reactionary. But by 1830 it had undergone a 
certain change. It was not yet republican, but it was wretched and 
starving. Socialist theories were not yet in the ascendant; but an 
old established manufacture had created the chronic misery into 
which Lancashire was sinking when she was rescued by trades’ unions 
and the Ten Hours Bill. Men wove rich silks for eighteen hours a 
day at less than a halfpenny an hour. Nine out of ten conscripts 
were rejected on medical examination. The priests were still 
influential, and taught the workmen to hate their employers as 
Voltairians. This state of things brought on the fierce insurrections 
of 1831 and 1834, which the government journals were at much 
pains to explain were of no consequence, because they were not 

(1) The conservatives would have been glad to abolish voting by scrutin de liste, but 
it was guaranteed by the constitution. In other respects the law was substantially the 
same as the bill lately proposed by the Committee of Thirty, which also was calculated 


to disfranchise about 3,000,000 voters, and of which the Zimes said (March 14), “ The 


attempt, if made, will be as pure a coup d'état as when in 1861 Louis Napoleon dissolved 
the assembly by his bayonets.” 
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republican, but “only disputes about wages.” What a road have 
we travelled since then! Up to 1848 there was little open republi- 
canism in Lyons; but secret trade societies, socialist doctrines, and 
insurrections, though “only about wages,” had prepared the soil, 
and moderate republicans were returned to both the Constituent and 
Legislative Assemblies. It is well known what Lyons is now—the 
most republican and anti-clerical city in France ; and this progress 
was very largely achieved in 1850 and 1851. 

Throughout the south the same process had been going on more 
or less decisively. Provence up to 1830 was the most royalist and 
Catholic district of France. Marseilles, notwithstanding the 
momentary ascendency of a hot liberal minority in the crisis of 
1792, was overwhelmingly royalist, and took up arms against the 
Convention in 1793. Toulon called in the English. But after 
1848 we find the position of parties reversed. The royalists were 
still ardent and combative, but were in a minority. Not only the 
town workmen and lower middle class, but a large proportion of the 
peasantry became republican, and remain so still. During 1850 and 
1851 extensive preparations were made for the next election, and 
it was generally believed that, even under the law of the 3lst May, 
the republicans would be victorious in this part of France. 

The south-west had been very reactionary before 1530. Bordeaux 
was a stronghold of royalism in the first revolution, and revolted 
against the Convention in 1793; for though the knot of deputies 
called Girondins were for the most part faithful to the republic, 
in the provinces a Girondin simply meant a disguised royalist. 
Bordeaux was the first city to hoist the white flag in 1814. In 1848 
the bourgeoisie were Orleanist, the workmen unpolitical; and the 
republic was received more unfavourably than anywhere else in 
France. Toulouse, the other great city of the south-west, presented 
much the same characteristics; and throughout the whole of that 
part of France republicanism had made but little way in May, 1849, 
when the elections to the Legislative Assembly were generally 
conservative. It was not till the end of that year that progress 
became more marked. During the next two years it was very 
considerable even among the peasantry. 

What number of votes the republicans would have polled at 
another election must always remain a matter of conjecture. The 
circumstances under which the coup détat was made are less 
generally remembered in England than might be expected, and I 
may be pardoned for briefly stating them. Louis Napoleon’s term 
of office would have expired in 1852, and by an absurd article in 
the Constitution he was not re-eligible. In 1851 it became lawful 
to propose a revision of the Constitution, and eighty out of the 
eighty-five Councils-General petitioned for it, meaning, as is not 
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denied, that the President should be made re-eligible. But, by 
another absurdity of the Constitution, a three-fourths majority of 
the Assembly was necessary for revision. The Legitimists supported 
it, and were willing to give Louis Napoleon the presidency for ten 
years, by the end of which time they flattered themselves that the 
way would be clear for Henry V. In the meantime they would 
have substantially what they wanted—repression of republicans and 
support of the Papacy. For the. same reasons the republicans 
opposed revision, and as they with the Orleanists mustered 278 
votes against 446 Bonapartists and Legitimists, the proposal for 
revision was lost and, by a third constitutional absurdity, could not 
be revived till 1854. 

This, therefore, was the situation. The re-election of Louis 
Napoleon was desired by a large majority of the well-to-do classes, 
as was indicated by the petitions of the Councils-General. I have 
said that in certain districts republicanism had made great way 
among the peasantry ; but it is beyond dispute that the mass of that 
class also were for the President. Even, therefore, if the town 
workmen were unanimously against him, which they were not, it 
was certain that a very large majority of the nation wished for a 
prolongation of his power. And the minority was notoriously over- 
matched, not only in numbers but in strength. Yet, entrenching 
itself behind three constitutional absurdities enacted by a previous 
Assembly, it expected to have its way. Any man who maintains 
that under such circumstances Louis Napoleon was bound to acquiesce, 
that he was not rather bound to interfere and procure the nation an 
opportunity of releasing itself from a disastrous dead lock, must be 
indeed a slave of words and phrases. His crime was not that he 
undertook an office which the nation was thrusting upon him, but 
that he did so with abominable cruelty and for the worst purposes. 
If we admit-that he was justified in dissolving the Assembly and 
appealing to the country (I do not say by a plebiscite), we cannot 
very well complain of him for acting with promptitude and secrecy, 
or for repressing by military force all attempts at armed resistance. 
But, on the other hand, such armed resistance could not be a crime, 
and those who ventured on it and failed, stood on at least no worse 
footing than prisoners of war. The certainty that the coup d'état 
would be endorsed by a large majority of the nation makes the 
severities exercised more odious. The truth is that Louis Napoleon’s 
object was not te give the nation an opportunity of saying how it 
would be governed, but to silence all opposition by exterminating 
his opponents. Robespierre aimed at precisely the same thing, but 
not having acted for the conservative party he has not received the 
homage of English respectability. 

When the proposal for revision was defeated, most of the conserva- 
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tives of all shades grouped themselves round General Changarnier 
who was very hostile to the President and was supposed to have great 
influence with the army. During the whole of November, 1851, 
each side was plotting a coup d’état, and people expected every 
morning to hear either that the President had dissolved the 

Assembly or that Changarnier had deposed the President. To the 
republicans the latter prospect appeared the more terrible of the 
two. Indeed, after Louis Napoleon had demanded the repeal of the 
law of the 3lst of May, they hoped he was making advances to 
them. 

But the President knew very well that though the five hundred 
conservatives in the Assembly were split up into three or even six 
parties, paralysing each other by their jealousies and intrigues, out 
of doors all differences among reactionists were merged in the 
common feeling of hatred to the republicans, and impatience for 
the signal to fall upon them. The conservative deputies had long 
ceased to represent any one but themselves. Hence this curious: 
result was observable, that while the coup d’état was locking up 
royalist deputies in Paris, it was being supported and carried out 
by royalist hands in the provinces. Much bewilderment in 
England would be spared if it was only understood that, except as 
regards a few individuals who might almost be counted by 
hundreds, Legitimist, Orleanist, and Bonapartist are terms that 
have no longer any specific meaning. The ordinary French 
reactionist is each of the three in turn, as the interests of reaction 
seem, at any given moment, to demand. 

What little resistance there was to the coup d’état in Paris, came 
almost exclusively from middle-class republicans. The troops lost 
only twenty-six men. The workmen looked on with indifference 
at the fall of an Assembly five-sevenths of which were bitter 
reactionists, while the remainder consisted largely of republicans 
who had been concerned in the repression of June, 1848. But 
none the less heavily did the calculatiug fury of the tyrant strike 
the proletariat of Paris. 

In the provinces the issue was less complicated. There only two 
parties were known, reactionists and republicans, and while the 
former unanimously supported the coup d’état, the latter regarded it 
with consternation and abhorrence. Armed resistance was made in 
a great number of places, especially in the south and south-west. 
Those who believe that the incurably reactionary tendencies of the 
peasantry will always make a republic impossible in France, should 
notice that resistance came chiefly from that class. In some districts 
they rose en masse, and were not put down till more than a week had 
elapsed. But everywhere the officials high and low, the police and 
the army, supported the President with as much unanimity and 
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vigour as if they had been taken into his counsels. In all the large 
towns the military precautions were so complete that insurrection 
was impossible, and such resistance as there was only gave a pretext 
for vengeance. 

Louis Napoleon must, of course, be held fully responsible for the 
reign of terror which ensued. It was part of his plan. But we 
must not forget that he had no need to trouble himself about 
carrying it out. That work was done for him as a labour of love 
by the conservatives in each district. Hence its complete and 
searching character. The friends of order had long marked down 
every energetic republican for slaughter or arrest. Upwards of 
one hundred thousand of the party were thrown into prison and 
kept there till the plebiscite was over. The number of deportations 
and banishments by virtue of an arbitrary decree of the President 
is admitted by his apologist, M. Granier de Cassagnac, to have 
amounted to 26,500, but it is generally put at more than double that 
figure. 

The plebiscite of December 20 endorsed the coup d’état by 
7,400,000 votes to 640,000, a result which has been made the 
text of much melancholy moralising’ on the singular submissiveness 
of Frenchmen to tyrannical rulers. As regards the majority, I 
must remark that its figures cannot be accepted as very exact. I 
do not doubt that it was overwhelming. But an overwhelming 
majority was not sufficient for Louis Napoleon. He wished to show 
something like unanimity. We know what secret voting may be 
even where there is perfect freedom and absence of intimidation. 
We remember the accounts with which our newspapers teemed at 
the time of places where the number of ayes exceeded the number 
of voters inscribed, or where the returning-officer used his hat for 
a ballot-box, and carried away the voting papers in his pocket. 
It is impossible to doubt that there was plenty of “ ballot-stuffing” 
at all the plebiscites. 

As regards the minority, if we consider the circumstances, we may 
be surprised that it was as large as it was. In the south and south- 
west, all who had joined in the insurrections were in prison or in 
hiding. Some communes appeared to be depopulated. How would 
an ordinary republican, of not more than average fortitude, reason ? 
The friend whose judgment he was accustomed to respect, or on 
whose firmer character he would have leant, had been shot by the 
gensdarmes, or was in prison awaiting despatch to Cayenne. The 
mixed commission was still sitting, and he might at any moment be 
dragged before it, on the information of the curé or some conserva-_ 
tive neighbour. If there were many “noes” in the ballot-box, 
suspicion would surely fall on Aim. A decree had gone forth that 
all members of secret societies should be deported, and he would 
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find it very hard to show that he had not belonged to such a society. 
After all, what would be the use of voting “no”? Could it undo 
what had been done? Even if the “noes” turned out to be most 
numerous, was it to be supposed that Louis Napoleon would get out 
of the saddle? So would the ordinary republican reason, and he 
would abstain. If he was a timid man, and I suppose all repub- 
licans are not lions, he would even vote “aye,” and be at pains to 
let M. le Maire know it. 

Englishmen who taunt Frenchmen with political cowardice ought 
to be very sure what they would themselves do under similar cireum- 
stances. The republicans, during 1849-51, had remained steady in 
their convictions, had boldly avowed them, had kept up a vigorous 
propaganda in the face of official persecution such as no Englishman 
ever dreams of being exposed to. As long as some law existed, 
however severe, some regular forms of judicial procedure, however 
harshly applied, they had stood out and taken their chance with a 
spirit which I hope would not be found wanting in Englishmen, 
should occasion for it ever arise. But when all law was suspended, 
when the mixed commissions were sitting in secret tribunal, when 
merely to be known as a republican was enough to ship a man to 
Cayenne and involve his family in ruin, I repeat, the only wonder 
is that six hundred thousand republicans should have been found 
who dared to present themselves at the poll. 

It is pretty generally forgotten, I believe, in England, if indeed it 
was ever well known, that the reign of terror was not over and done 
with after 1852. It was repeated with aggravations in 1858, after 
the attempt of Orsini. Again were many thousands of republicans 
imprisoned, exiled, and deported. From a party that had suffered 
two such bleedings, what display of vigour could be expected? 
Yet in the last years of the Empire persons who knew France well 
were of opinion that she contained a greater number of republicans 
than at any previous period of her history ; and that this was so is 
rendered probable by the fact that in 1869, although the electoral 
districts were so arranged as to secure a large majority of imperialist 
deputies, the opposition candidates polled 3,500,000 votes against 
4,500,000 given for the official candidates. 

The historical sketch which I have given, within such limits as 
were available, tends, I think, to show that not only is a republic 
among the possibilities in store for France—a conclusion upon which 
grave doubt was thrown in a recent number of this Review—but 
that it is in the force of things. In another article I propose/to 
examine the position and prospects of the republican party in this 
its third essay to establish itself. 


Epwarp SpENcER BEE@LY. 
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THE STUDY OF ARCHAZOLOGY IN SCHOOLS. 


Ir is generally agreed that classical study, if it is to retain its 
present position in our schools, must be modified in its details. At 
first sight it may seem to promise nothing but weariness to discuss 
the teaching of another science. The claims of every science have 
been urged in turn, and urged successfully. It is difficult to deny 
that any branch of human knowledge is unfit for teaching, or that 
amore complete knowledge of any science will not be attained by 
early and thorough elementary teaching. It is more necessary at 
the present time to show how teaching may be co-ordinated, how the 
conflict of studies may be reconciled, how far a different education 
may be allowed for different individuals, or how some subjects of 
study may be altogether dispensed with. We are apt to be impa- 
tient at the thought of crowding another member into our over- 
charged curriculum, and to say that we will listen to nothing which 
does not promise us relief instead of pressure. But we must not 
overlook the fact that the progress of knowledge is also the progress 
of generalisation. The exploration of a new study may be likened to 
the exploration of a country. A man making a map for the first 
time of the country in which he lives would scarcely fail to be over- 
powered by the multiplicity of similar objects with which he must 
become acquainted. There would appear to be no end to the number 
of fields, roads, hedges, and brooks; one shed is like another, and 
haystacks do not differ in size or glory. But when the survey is 
completed, and the map is made, the whole country has become far 
more clear and intelligible. He has attained a higher and more 
commanding point of view, and has made it easy for any one else 
to arrive at the same eminence without the same expenditure of 
trouble. It has been thus with chemistry. The continual disco- 
very of new details in these later times would have made the 
retention of so much knowledge almost hopeless, had not the 
discovery of a new manner of grouping the additional elements 
cleared away obscurities from the science, and presented us with a 
method which will for a long time prevent the manifold details of 
chemistry from being unintelligible to people of our capacity. The 
same process has taken place in the study of the classics, and if that 
study were properly directed would prevail to a far greater extent. 
There was a time when there were no Greek dictionaries. It is not 
long ago that a Greek lexicon was written in Latin, and could not be 
purchased under five pounds. It is now almost impossible for us to 
conceive the days before Liddell and Scott. Butler, of Shrewsbury, 
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was the first to construct ancient maps and to teach ancient geography 
on a rational basis. It is now almost easier to obtain a good ancient 
atlas than a good modern one. Some scholars regret the publication 
of Dr. Smith’s dictionaries. There are also people who regret the 
introduction of railways. We no longer read Cluverius for 
geography, Petit for the laws of Athens, the folios of Montfaucon, 
or the quartos of Eckel. We get our knowledge more shortly, 
quickly, correctly, and intelligibly. We may not be convinced that 
Dr. Smith’s books are all that can be desired, but they are the kind 
of books that are wanted. It must be perfectly possible to write an 
intelligible book, giving a consistent and connected account of the 
political antiquities of Greece and Rome, far more valuable and 
really instructive than the volumes which educated Gibbon. 
Should we seriously recommend any one who wished to gain an 
accurate knowledge of Horace to read all that wise and foolish 
commentators have written upon him, from Acron and Porphyrion 
down to Wickham? They all deserve credit. They have settled 
this or that portion of the text, have explained this or that allusion, 
have discovered this or that illustration. Now the text is corrected, 
the allusions are explained, the illustrations are collected; all we 
want to know is the result. Monro has saved us for ever the 
task of reading Lambinus. Our complaint is, not that these royal 
roads to learning have been made, but that there are too few of 
them. In making them we have rather yielded to necessity than to 
choice, and we have not availed ourselves of all the advantages which 
they supply. Even some roads which the energy of youth has 
opened up and explored we do not as yet deign to make use of. 
Only a small minority of teachers are convinced of the advantage of 
literal translations ; very few have come to disbelieve in dictionaries; 
searcely one would wish to abolish grammars. But these improve- 
ments will all come in their turn, and we shall then disregard con- 
vention and tradition, and fix our minds on the shortest, speediest, 
and most effective mode of arriving at the meaning of our author. 
Enough perhaps has been said to disarm the reluctance of those 
who may be unwilling to listen to the claims of a new study. No 
one can deny that archeology is not at present satisfactorily taught 
in our schools. It will be well perhaps to begin by defining the 
term. It is not intended to mean what are generally called anti- 
quities, but only a part of them. It excludes all legal and constitu- 
tional questions. Archeology in its strict sense may be divided into 
two branches,—l, the archeology of art; 2, the archwology of 
daily life; and asa branch of this latter, and inseparable from it, 
we may reckon topography, the knowledge which brings accurately 
to our mind the exact form and appearance of the places where the 
events which we are describing occurred. The first of these 
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branches is by far the most important, and at the same time the 
most neglected in England. It is very strange that in a country 
where so much time is spent in studying the thoughts of the Greeks 
and Romans, where the highest literary education of our universities 
can scarcely rise beyond the study of their philosophy, that the 
study of their art should be so completely dead and unknown. It is 
difficult to exaggerate how large a place art held in the mind of a 
Greek. It is scarcely too much to say that it was the depository of 
all his highest thoughts, feelings, and emotions. We may strain as 
we like to reconstruct the poetry of A‘schylus and the scepticism of 
Euripides, or to fathom the depth of the religion of Plato. These 
are after all but contained in words. The deepest feelings of the age 
from which they sprung were contained in forms of beauty which 
have long ago perished for ever. The galleries of the Vatican do 
not contain a single original Greek statue; many of the finest 
statues in that museum are the copies of mere craftsmen, the hum- 
blest labourers in their profession. Yet their study and contempla- 
tion will reveal to the intelligent mind a deeper knowledge of Greek 
religion than any study of the books the Greeks have left. This 
was the Greece that took Rome ¢aptive, not the dramas never 
acted, or the rolls of philosophy never read but by bookworms, not 
the comedies of Afranius, or the translations of Cicero, but the 
living marble and the breathing bronze, whose mutilated and 
shattered fragments enslave our hearts and almost win us back to 
Paganism. Let any one look carefully through one of those atlases 
of ancient art-mythology, which, though unknown in this country, 
are not rare in Germany. Let him note how the type of Zeus 
grows from the formless trunk or stone to the rude representation 
of a man, how it first derives dignity and intelligibility from the 
hand of Pheidias, how it is modified by union with the Egyptian 
Serapis, and how at last it sinks into the degraded type of the 
old debauchee, who, having exhausted all the mistresses whom earth 
or heaven can supply, fills the empty spaces of his harem with 
clouds and swans, and other strange and impossible unions. Can any 
one doubt that the moulding of the Zeus of Olympia, or the Athene 
of the Parthenon, or the Here of Argos, was the discovery and 
development of a new religion? Our new religious ideas are deve- 
loped chiefly in books, they are prepared for by thought and 
teaching of many kinds; they sink into the minds of the learned, and 
filter very slowly to the crowd. It is rarely now that we see a 
great preacher creating by his eloquence and his personal power 
a new ideal of worship and a new conception of the Divinity. 
Among the Greeks, in the best days of art, this was done by the 
artist, who, even in the middle ages of Italy, did not wield so great 
a power. Wedo not know whether the owl-faced idols dug up at 
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Hissarlik represented god or demon, the embodiment of good or 
evil, a power to beworshipped or propitiated. The Athene of Homer 
is the creation of a mighty mind, far beyond the grovelling con- 
ception of struggling barbarians, but yet perhaps too human, too 
fickle, too uncertain for worship. But the great gold and ivory 
statue of the Parthenon was a revelation to its contemporaries, a 
power to posterity. Nothing now remains of it but a poor, rough, 
half-finished copy, hewed out unskilfully by a clumsy stonemason— 
a puny model, made to be carried off by a pilgrim as a memorial of 
his visit to the shrine. Yet keep that before your eyes day by day 
and it will grow in dignity and size, will awe you into reverence, 
and impress you with power. The image of that restrained, steadfast, 
firm, calm, motionless face will haunt you as the embodiment of the 
self-knowledge, self-reverence, and self-control which lead life to 
sovereign power. This source of knowledge, this way of truest 
insight into the deepest feelings of the Greek heart, we wilfully 
throw aside. We labour to recoristruct the shadowy Socrates. We 
lose ourselves in the mystery of love, the glow of which, chilled by 
the sternness of a new religion, still remains embedded in our hearts. 
What is the study of the yearning of Sappho, or the mazy aspirations 
of the Phedrus, to one glance of the chaste, imperious, passionate 
eyes of the Venus of Melos? 

There is another aspect of Greek art which we neglect. We 
spend a great part of our time in studying and trying to imitate 
the Greek tragedians. Yet what is a Greek tragedy without the 
music and the acting? The music is irrecoverably lost. Greek 
music, whatever it was—the foundation of liberal education, the 
name for all the highest culture of the most cultivated people that 
ever lived—is now impossible for us even to conceive. We may 
comfort ourselves with the thought that we have something better 
in its place. But the other branch of art is not impossible for 
us to conceive. Even if we see Antigone acted in a German trans- 
lation, on a German stage, to the sound of music most entirely 
unlike any which sounded in Grecian ears, except when they 
frequented an Alexandrian synagogue, we are deeply affected by 
the grouping and attitudes of the performers. We then see that 
the words of the play are words alone, while the sight which a Greek 
audience saw was the succession of a series of living pictures, rival- 
ling or surpassing the grouping of Praxiteles or Scopas, as har- 
monious and restrained as the melodies to which they moved, ex- 
pressing the subdued intensity of energy, and the position of action 
just short of being revealed which Lessing has made clear to us for 
ever as the cardinal feature of ancient art. The bold assertion of 
Antigone that she did the deed and will not deny it, is but weak 
in comparison to the effect produced by her standing calm and 
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unmoved, while the watchman is describing all the minutest circum- 
stances of the crime. We- may find the lamentation of the father 
which closes the piece an anticlimax to the action which proceeds, 
and imagine that the play should have ended, as it certainly now 
would, with the death of the principal character; but on reading 
the play we do not see the corpse of the loved Hemon brought in 
before us, and the bier resting on the stage, at once the cause and 
the contrast of the father’s sorrow. It is not too much to say, that 
what an ancient audience looked for in a play was not so much the 
words and the music—which were after all but accessories to the 
effect, the fringe and ornament of the decoration—it was the slow, 
measured, and well-regulated succession of statuesque groups, perfect 
in form and execution, speaking more clearly in their stiffness and 
immobility to the eyes of the spectators than the ape-like contortions 
of a modern Italian badlerino, and moving the sitters on the 
farthest seats to an intensity of emotion to which neither words 
nor music could have aroused them. Hence the limitation of the 
number of the actors, which, rising modestly from figures to groups, 
never aimed at or assumed the pictorial form ; hence the care of mask 
and buskin and dress; hence the large open-air buildings, where 
all could see, if all could not hear; hence the traditions of the 
unspoken ballet. We may not be able to call back in each of their 
plays the groups which delighted the original audience, but we 
may by acquiring a feeling for and knowledge of Greek sculpture rise 
to something of the pleasure by which they were entranced. At any 
rate, it is foolish to content ourselves with the mere husks and shells 
of passion, when the inner sanctuary of the deepest Greek feeling 
might be penetrated by us if we would. 

We will now pass to the other division of the subject, which can 
be treated with greater brevity. The archeology of daily life is not 
a thing of light moment to our study of the classics. The plough 
of Virgil is or used to be famous. Did the generations of writers 
who taught the details of it, really know what it was? Would it 
not be more to the point if a commission of German savants should 
once for all search Italy and the islands for an antique plough, bring 
it home, and have it copied in miniature and sold for sixpence to the 
schools? Other implements are our despair. What was the marra, 
the digo? They exist in Italy now, unchanged ; a model of them might 
be made for a penny, yet our boys do not know what they are. 
The operations of spinning are a mystery to some, who think that a 
spindle is the same as a shuttle, and a distaff as a weaver’s beam. 
Can any one of us fold a toga properly, or do we know how it was 
made ; could we show a tailor how to cut one out? Rich’s Dictionary 
of . Antiquities has been translated into almost every European lan- 
guage, but is little known and used in England. Yet it throws more 
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light than any book of equal size on the daily life of the Greeks and 
Romans. He has used to the fullest extent the advantage of the 
Pompeian discoveries. Why are we in the dark about fillets; why 
can we not conceive a Roman banquet or sacrifice as easily as a 
special service in St. Paul’s? Why are the operations of the circus 
a closed book to us, and the machinery of a Roman theatre a hope- 
less puzzle? Why do we know nothing about triremes, when 
they still exist in India, and an accurate representation of one in the 
act of being rowed is among the marbles of the Acropolis? All 
these things, which it is really of importance that we should know if 
we would understand our books rightly, should have been copied 
long ago in any cheap material, and dispersed throughout the 
educated world, making the hearts of our children lighter and the 
task of teachers easier. How tedious is the Roman house! What 
we teach now was extracted from Vitruvius, in the days when no 
Roman house was accessible. Now that Pompeii is discovered, and 
we know quite clearly that Roman houses are as different in 
character as English ones, we still cling to our ancient type, and 
teach our pupils as if they never deviated from the same pattern. 
Yet a plan or model made to scale of some portion of Pompeii could 
be easily obtained, and would not be beyond the resources of a great 
school. These models and plans should be just as much part of the 
ordinary paraphernalia of classical teaching as maps are for the 
teaching of geography, or apparatus for science. They would have 
this advantage—that when once seen they would never be forgotten. 
Perhaps ancient natural history scarcely comes under the head of 
archeology, but it would be very helpful to have a book full of the 
pictures of ancient birds, beasts, trees, and flowers; many of them 
can be accurately identified, and if many exact representations exist 
either in painting or sculpture, why should we still grope about in 
darkness, bandying words which are only used for construing, and 
which no one understands, instead of using our imagination to recon- 
struct an ancient landscape ? 

This leads one by an easy transition to another matter of great 
importance—ancient topography. It isa common remark that a visit 
to Greece or Rome throws a new light upon the classics. After 
such a journey, we find in every page of our reading something 
occurring to us in a new sense—some obscure allusion suddenly made 
clear. It must inevitably be so to some extent. We cannot by any 
liveliness of teaching reproduce the climate or the air of Greece, or 
even the subtle beauties of the mountain forms which looked down upon 
the great dramas of the ancient world. But we can remove a great 
deal of the ignorance which now exists, and which brings difficulty 
of learning and sluggishness of interest in its train. Why should 
not every well-appointed class-room contain a good model of the 
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seven hills of Rome, with the buildings and the various levels 
accurately shown? Were sucha model multiplied largely, it could be 
sold for a very small sum. What liveliness would this give to the 
narrations of Tacitus and Livy, to the allusions of Horace, Juvenal, or 
Martial? We may say that no point of Roman topography is made 
clearer to the teacher by the recollection of a personal visit to Rome 
which could not be made as clear to the learner by a careful model. 
This same applies more strongly to Athens, equally to Syracuse. A 
model would teach us more than all the plans of Grote or Arnold, 
perhaps even more than our own inquiries on the spot. The want 
is equally felt on those larger questions of topography which are 
almost merged into geography. Excellent ancient maps we have in 
abundance, but we want sadly the assistance of illustrative photo- 
graphs. Who that has once seen can have forgotten the view from 
the platform of the Lateran at Rome? Monte Cavo to the right, 
the gap of Palestrina with its hill town in the centre, Tivoli, 
Lucretilis, and the snows of the Apennines to the left; while one 
turn of the head will bring Soracte into view, curling like a wave 
about to break. This view is constantly required for the purpose of 
illustration. Every detail of the ‘landscape is consecrated by the 
mention of Roman authors, yet it is impossible to obtain a photograph 
in which the scene is worthily represented. We have no photographs 
of the field of Marathon, the Bay of Salamis, the defile of Deceleia, 
the plain of Canne, the Caudine forks, or even of Veii and the Allia; 
and yet these places remain: unchanged, patient and expectant, for 
the artist’s hand to recognise their immortality. 

[have said nothing about numismatics, but they should not be 
omitted in the enumeration. The schools of Eton and Winchester 
have lately spent a sum of nearly £600 in purchasing Roman coins 
from the British Museum. The liberality is praiseworthy, but it is 
questionable if the money might not have been better bestowed. 
Coins of any value must be kept under lock and key, and cannot be 
allowed to be handled and examined without careful supervision and 
ample precaution. Many of them convey no information’ without 
explanation. It is probable that good copies or representations of 
coins, with explanations attached, would have been more practically 
useful than this large expenditure of money. JBesides, Roman 
coins are far less interesting and instructive than Greek. The latter 
are really works of art in themselves; the best of them belong to a 
time when all Greek art naturally expended itself in small and 
highly finished productions. Coins and gems bear the same analogy 
to statues and bas-reliefs, as the best epigrams of the anthology or 
the subjective lyric poetry of the Greek islands do to the larger 
works which we make our special study. They are often the only 
remains of a departed city, frequently the only authority for some 
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masterpiece of art, and, taken as a whole, they represent to us an 
epoch of civilisation which otherwise we should find it difficult to 
reconstruct. 

In conclusion we should wish to propose that a society be founded 
analogous to. the Palxographical or the Arundel Society, for the 
special purpose of spreading the knowledge of archxology in 
schools; that it should make it its business to distribute at the 
lowest possible price such authentic copies of ancient works of art, 
chosen with especial reference to the instruction to be gained from 
them, and the light thrown by them on the religious belief or the 
literature of the ancients. There are some lovers of ancient art who 
despise casts as compared with originals. I confess that it gives me 
more pleasure to examine a first-rate collection of casts, such as those 
of Berlin or Bonn, properly and scientifically arranged, than to 
wander in a second-rate gallery of marbles such as that of Florence. 
Even as decorations, casts are admirable and effective, as any one 
who has seen the Humboldt House at Tegel will admit. But for the 
study of art it is almost necessary to bring together the scattered 
lights of knowledge which, dispersed in many museums throughout 
the world, will alone make a masterpiece of art intelligible The best 
judges are agreed that the statue of Pasquino at Rome, which stands 
at the corner of the Braschi Palace, is perhaps the finest statue in the 
city, possibly the only original work in marble which exists there. 
The tourist sees nothing but a shapeless mass of stone. But place a 
east of this close to the tastefully wrought head of Ajax which is in 
the Vatican, and the inferior group of the same subject in the Loggia 
dei Lanzi at Florence, and if possible a restoration in miniature, such 
as that of Ricci, of the original statue, and we at once acknowledge 
the grandeur of the design and the execution. Even the Apollo 
Belvedere wants the Strogonoff bronze to illustrate it; and the head 
of Hypnos in the British Museum is unintelligible without the 
marble statue of the Ildefonzo and the bronze statuette of Florence. 
In the second place, such a society should publish photographs of 
sculpture, taken so as to be instructive, and copied in all cases from 
the original. No one can tell who has not tried the extreme difficulty 
of obtaining photographs to illustrate the history of ancient art. 
There are plenty of photographs of restored and attractive statues, 
often taken from bad copies, and in positions which are of little use 
to the student. But the torsi, the fragments, the uncouth marbles 
of an early age, the statuettes, which are most valuable as copies of 
world-famed but extinct masterpieces, are never photographed, and 
we have to depend for our knowledge of them upon bad and 
expensive outlines. Thirdly, the society should publish models and 
photographs of objects of daily life. Any number of these aids are 
obtainable for other kinds of instruction. We can get plans of every 
kind of fortification devised by Vauban or Cohorn, models of every 
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conceivable or inconceivable ship, copies of bridges, steam 
engines, locks, crystals, or common pumps, yet we have no copy 
of the Roman toga or the ancient loom. Lastly, we should pay 
especial attention to topography. We could obtain models of the 
Roman Forum, of the Acropolis of Athens, of the heights and harbour 
of Syracuse, of the houses of Pompeii, and photographs of every 
place of interest or importance in the ancient world—photographs 
not taken for artistic effect, but with the special design of instruct- 
ing and making clear to us with ease what is now only obtained 
very imperfectly by endless labour. 

It may be taken as certain that efforts in this direction will’do 
more than anything else to establish classical literature in the place 
which it ought to hold in education. Classics have been defended 
on many various and inconsistent grounds. Milton would have 
advocated their study as being the chief depository of scientific 
wisdom ; in the last century it was thought sufficient to contend that 
they furnished the best treasury for the mind, and that the Greek 
and Latin languages were the indispensable preparation for the 
learning of any modern language. We have now emancipated our- 
selves from the worship of grammar; we cease to emend corrupted 
texts, and we shall have soon left off making Greek and Latin verses ; 
we study comparative grammar and philology, and seek in these 
studies the key to unlock the secrets of the ages. This is an 
undoubted advance in one direction; but we shall not be able to fix 
the attention of mankind on this ancient lore amid the multiplicity 
of modern claims and interests, unless we take our stand on what is 
the real ground of distinction in the Greeks and Romans—their 
literary and intellectual pre-eminence. If the teaching power of our 
universities is to be occupied more than heretofore with: scientific 
and professional training, we must send our boys out from school 
with something more than a smattering of the literary works of the 
ancients. To effect this object we must employ every means which 
the discovery of new aids to teaching can supply us with. We must 
neglect nothing which can rouse the interest of the pupil, and 
inspire him with a genuine desire to explore the recesses of the 
ancients’ life, and to live with those spirits who are the fathers of our 
civilisation. Much may be done by good editions, by good trans- 
lations, by books such as those of Mr. Gladstone or Mr Symonds, 
by more intelligent and comprehensive teaching. But, if we are not 
mistaken, there is a greater force yet untried. If the siren of 
Greek art is allowed to raise her voice, it will penetrate where the 
command of the teacher is powerless. The goddess, who bade 
Winckelmann and Schliemann forsake all and follow her, is not dead. 
A new renaissance is still possible, to lead this weary and world- 
worn generation to the serene heights of a more perfect culture 
and a more abundant light. Oscar Browning. 
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A RECENT WORK ON SUPERNATURAL RELIGION: 


THEOLOGY is now for various reasons almost exclusively studied, in 
England at any rate, by those whose interest in it is professional, 
and consequently the few serious performances which come now and 
then from the press in this department are really no more than 
official apologies, and cannot be looked upon as disinterested in- 
quiries scientifically conducted. Bishop Colenso marks a curious 
exception. For once, an ecclesiastic subordinated tradition to love 
of truth, and we had a work which, whatever faults it may have had 
in the sight of the higher criticism, was at least free from the vices 
inherent in the common form of mere official advocacy. The rarity 
of such an attitude made it a nine days’ wonder and a scandal. It is 
perfectly natural in a political Church like our own, abounding 
in so many prizes which men desirous at once of power, dignity, and 
supposed usefulness may well covet, that able and learned men 
should devote their learning and ability to proving the truth of a 
set of positions which it would be extremely inconvenient to them- 
selves to find untrue. We may say this without either cynicism, or 
any hint of deliberate dishonesty in these annual Bamptonian and 
Hulsean apologists. The ease with which men believe what they are 
eager to believe, is a commonplace of human nature. Thus, it 
comes to pass that the persons best fitted by technical knowledge of 
the subject to investigate the pretensions of the current creed in 
detail, are all engaged on one side; and the controversy as to the 
justice and reality of these pretensions has been vague, indefinite, 
and indirect. The attack in this country has been mainly on the 
side of physical science. But this is obviously and necessarily so 
little precise in its bearings on a religion professing to be super- 
natural, and thus leaves the door open for such a multitude of half- 
beliefs, uncertainties, and intellectual equivocations, that it only 
heightens the pitch to which religious anarchy reaches, and only 
multiplies the number of issues which rend the faith of the modern 
world. Then we have one or two dissolvents, like the faint sen- 
timentalities of Ecce Homo, whose author is one of the most careful 
and instructed scholars in the country ; but in writing Ecce Homo he 
certainly brought to bear none of that acuteness and precision in 
weighing evidence which marked his treatment of Livy. And there 
is that very different book, Literature and Dogma, which has excited 
so much interest even among those whose interest does not often turn 


(1) “Supernatural Religion: an Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation.” Two 
volumes. Second edition. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1874. 
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towards the war of faith. Who does not feel that its fine spiritual 
780s, its essential sincerity, its gracious feeling for the holy things, 
are all, not thrown away,—for such singular gifts are never quite 
spilled like water on the ground,—but misdirected from the true 
issues of the modern time? What we seek to know is the real 
nature of the material we are dealing with, and the terms we are all 
so constantly and fluently using. The important thing for us is not 
to find out how benign, graceful, and reasonable an element in life 
Christianity may be made, if it be true, but to convince ourselves on 
good grounds either that it is true, or that it is not true. We feel 
therefore that such a book as Mr. Arnold’s, however useful it may be 
for a season in mitigating the harsh crudities of dogma, yet does not 
in any sense push to the heart of the matter. The literary point of 
view does not, and never can, satisfy any mind to which the 
authentic value of the documents, the credibility of the circumstances 
narrated in them, the rightness of the interpretation put upon these 
circumstances in the current creeds, have once plainly and articulately 
suggested themselves as questions to which two answers are possible, 
and which must find answers in the same rational and intelligible 
way as the issues of any other controvertible subject. 

Searching criticism of so complex a product as our dogmatic 
religion demands a great many peculiar and uncommon qualities. 
It requires careful and acute scholarship, for some of the most 
important points of evidence turn upon accurate and competent 
discrimination of certain features in the style of the sacred 
documents. It requires immense knowledge of doctrinal history, 
for one thing, and of the various methods and theories of interpre- 
tation, for another. It requires, what is rarer in modern theological 
controversies than erudition, and yet is still more essential in this 
set of discussions, a vigorous mastery of the principles of evidence, 
and a penetrating logic. Now the erudition is for the most part 
only to be found among those who are committed to make it an 
instrument for helping foregone conclusions. Consequently the 
assailants of the current theology, however acutely and forcibly 
they may have pressed the antecedent incredibleness, the moral 
blemishes, and the intellectual inconsistencies, of such a theology, 
have yet failed to take up the whole field of the controversy, and 
to exhaust the issues which it presents. The authenticity of a 
certain set of pretensions has been submitted for judicial decision, 
but those who opposed this authenticity were not in full possession 
of the whole evidence on their own side, though they believed 
themselves to have evidence amply enough to substantiate their 
case. Hence the remarkable importance of the two volumes before 
us, of which it is not too much to say, and this may be admitted by 
believers as well as unbelievers, that they are by far the most decisive, 
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trenchant, and far-reaching of the direct contributions to theological 
controversy that have been made in this generation. The writer, 
whoever he may be, has, in the first place, a keen hold of the real 
issues on which the whole matter must turn. Next, he thoroughly 
understands the nature of the evidence required to decide the issues, 
and this clearness of vision makes him a most satisfactory dialec- 
tician in dealing with the official advocates. Then he has mastered 
the principles which settle the question of the antecedent credibility 
of the evidence adduced for the supernatural pretensions of our 
western religion. Finally, he has learning, and this enables him 
to handle the documentary evidence with a force which no previous 
English writer on the negative side can have the smallest claim to 
rival. His careful and acute analysis of the arbitrary conservative 
and reconstructive criticism of the German chiefs in this depart- 
ment, is more striking than Sir George Cornewall Lewis’s objections 
to Niebuhr’s equally arbitrary reconstruction of early Roman history. 
The qualifications which we have mentioned make of this work a 
new starting-point in the terrible debate which is to distract the 
world for so long a time tocome. The writer draws us away from 
the unfathomable metaphysical speculations which are so often 
mixed up with the question whether, and in what sense, Chris- 
tianity is true, to the great detriment of both. He shows what the 
real question is, what the answer turns upon, what are the means in 
our reach for finding and establishing the right answer, and finally 
what the only possible answer is upon the evidence. 

To praise a book of this extraordinary kind would be an imper- 
tinence in any less erudite a scholar than the writer himself. We 
may, however, permit ourselves to admire the patience and fairness 
with which the author has followed the arguments of the modern 
professional apologists, and the apologists are not in all cases persons 
with whom patience is an easy virtue. Take the following amazing 
passage from Dr. Trench’s Notes on Miracles as an illustration. Dr. 
Trench thinks exemption from gravitation a “lost prerogative” of 
mankind, which we may some day get back. 


‘*It has been already observed that the miracle, according to its true idea, 
is not a violation nor yet a suspension of law, but the incoming of a higher law, 
as of a spiritual in the midst of natural laws, and the momentary assertion 
for that higher law of the predominance which it was intended to have, and 
but for man’s fall it would always have had, over the lower; and with this a 
prophetic anticipation of the abiding prevalence which it shall one day recover. 
Exactly thus was there here” (in the miracle of the Walking on the Sea) “a 
sign of the lordship of man’s will, when that will is in absolute harmony with 
God’s will, over external nature. In regard to this very law of gravitation, a 
feeble, and for the most part unconsciously possessed, remnant of his power 
survives to man in the well-attested fact that his body is lighter when he is 
awake than sleeping; a fact which every nurse who has carried a child can 
attest. From this we conclude that the human consciousness, as an inner 
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centre, works as an opposing force to the attractions of the earth and the 
centripetal force of gravity, however unable now to overbear it.” 


The Spiritualists themselves could hardly match this. Yet even 
such writers are- dealt with in these two volumes as if they were 
serious disputants, though people after reading the volumes will be 
likely for the future to regard such disputants as anything rather 
than serious. If the official apologists will gravely address them- 
selves to meet the arguments with which the author of Supernatural 
Religion has answered the conventional pleas in defence of the 
reigning beliefs, we shall at length have some chance of seeing the 
beginning of the-end of the controversy, whatever that end may be. 
We shall proceed to give the reader a very short and summary 
account of the line of argument taken in this important book. 


The momentous question to be answered is this :—Is Christianity 
a divine revelation supernaturally made, or is it not? We cannot 
evade the issue, as so many persons in the present religious anarchy 
attempt to do, by minimising the amount of supernatural element 
which we may choose to accept. If the preacher of the Sermon on 
the Mount was more than man, if he was in any sense whatever the 
bearer of a direct and special mission from the Supreme Being, if 
the ineffable attraction of his character had its secret in qualities 
conferred upon him by the Creator of the universe for the purpose 
of impressing men and leading them to loftier moral conceptions, 
then we are dealing with a supernatural transaction. Many of those 
who have ceased to accept the inspiration of the Scriptures, or the 
miracles recorded in them, or the dogmas into which the Churches 
have hardened the words of Christ, still cling to what is after all the 
great central miracle of the entire system, after which all others 
become easily credible, the mystery of the incarnation of the Supreme. 
So, whatever reductions may be made in the amount, the quality of 
the whole belief remains to all intents and purposes supernatural. 
“Tf the truths said to be revealed were either of an ordinary 
character or naturally attainable, they would at once discredit the 
claim to a Divine origin. No one could maintain that a system 
discoverable by Reason would be supernaturally communicated. The 
whole argument for Christianity turns upon the necessity for such 
a Revelation, and the consequent probability that it would be made.” 
A revelation tells us something which we could not have known 
without it; it declares truths which were beyond man’s ability to 
observe. As Dean Mansel put it, “A teacher who proclaims himself 
to be specially sent by God, and whose teaching is to be received on 
the authority of that mission, must, from the nature of the case, 
establish his claim by proofs of another kind than those which 
merely evince his human wisdom and goodness.” 
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Those who say that they need no further proof of the reality of 
Christ’s mission than the response of their own hearts to his teach- 
ing, and find that the consolation and order which it brings into their 
lives furnishes as much evidence of his divinity as they require, do 
not avoid the same substantial difficulties as beset the believers in 
all the doctrines of ecclesiastical Christianity. And we wish that 
the author of Supernatural Religion had dealt rather more at length 
with persons who take up this position, first because theirs is a sincere 
and not merely an official plea, and second, because, as the pressure 
of the arguments against ecclesiastical religion grows stronger, the 
number of those who take refuge in this cloudy half-way house on 
the road to emancipation is likely to increase. It is at first sight 
very well to say that the supreme moral beauty of Christ’s character 
is the only attestation needed to its divine origin. But that is not 
all. If his appearance on the earth was an act of divine interven- 
tion, that intervention must have been part of some scheme, some 
deliberate and comprehensive plan. The way in which common 
orthodoxy expounds this plan has been justly set forth and without 
exaggeration by the author of the present work :— 


‘* We are asked to believe that God made man in his own image, pure and 
sinless, and intended him to continue so, but that scarcely had this, his noblest 
work, left the hands of the Creator, than man was tempted into sin by Satan, 
an all-powerful and persistent enemy of God, whose existence and antagonism 
to a Being in whose eyes sin is an abomination are not accounted for and are 
incredible. Adam’s fall brought a curse upon the earth, and incurred the 
penalty of death for himself and the whole of his posterity. The human race, 
although created perfect and without sin, thus disappointed the expectations of 
the Creator, and became daily more wicked, the Evil Spirit having succeeded 
in frustrating the designs of the Almighty, so that God repented that he had 
made man, and at length destroyed by a deluge all the inhabitants of the 
earth, with the exception of eight persons who feared him. This sweeping 
purification, however, was as futile as the original design, and the race of men 
soon became more wicked than ever. The final and only adequate remedy 
devised by God for the salvation of his creatures, become so desperately and 
hopelessly evil, was the incarnation of himself in the person of ‘the Son,’ the 
second person in a mysterious Trinity of which the Godhead is said to be com- 
posed (who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, and born of the Virgin Mary), 
and his death upon the cross as a vicarious expiation of the sins of the world, 
without which supposed satisfaction of the justice of God, his mercy could not 
possibly have been extended to the frail and sinful work of his own hands. 
The crucifixion of the incarnate God was the crowning guilt of a nation whom 
God himself had selected as his own peculiar people, and whom he had con- 
descended to guide by constant direct revelations of his will, but who from the 
first had displayed the most persistent and remarkable proclivity to sin against 
Him, and in spite of the wonderful miracles wrought on their behalf, to forsake 
his service for the worship of other.gods. We are asked to believe, therefore, 
in the frustration of the divine design of creation, and in the fall of man into a 
state of wickedness hateful to God, requiring and justifying the divine design 
of a revelation, and such a revelation as this, as preliminary to the further pro- 


position that on the supposition of such a design, miracles would not be contrary 
to reason.” (i. 47-8.) 
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If this is too crude and extravagant for the persons with whom 
we are now dealing, we must still ask them to place this alleged 
appearance of a divinely commissioned being in its relation to the 
other facts of the universe, so far as they are known tous. They 
will probably reply simply that the object of this supernatural 
intervention was to furnish mankind with a consummate type of 
spiritual beauty and moral goodness, which they might both adore 
and devoutly strive to imitate. Against the credibility of such a 
scheme as this, there are many obvious objections. Some of the 
objections turn upon the absoluteness of the perfection of the 
character thus offered for our adoration, but these are objections 
which every one must feel thoroughly reluctant to express, both 
because they are ungracious in themselves, and because they are 
especially liable to be misunderstood. In the front of them all, 
however, stands this, that the plan has failed. And it has failed in 
two ways. If you survey mankind, you find that Christianity is 
only the faith of one-third of the race for whose advantage so extra- 
ordinary an exertion of divine energy was made. And, secondly, 
of those who accept Christianity, the great mass have accepted it, 
now and ever since its very beginnings, not as the revelation of a 
new moral type, but as the revelation of a complex and mystic 
scheme of salvation. The imputed plan, therefore, though the 
design of an Omnipotent and All-wise Creator, miscarried from the 
hour of its inception. A decisive majority of mankind have not 
accepted the divine messenger; and a decisive majority of that 
portion which has accepted him, has utterly misunderstood and dis- 
torted the purport of his message. 

Again, even if the intrinsic beauty of the character of the 
messenger, in spite of these and other objections, be adequate 
evidence to the mind of this or that individual of his special 
commission from the Supreme Being, yet as such evidence is 
essentially mystical, and not rational, it can never avail with any one 
who insists on the sanction of reason for the articles of his belief. 
The transaction on any view was a supernatural one, and is only 
eapable of being commended by supernatural attestation. What 
evidence is there that this supernatural attestation was forthcoming? 
In other words, what evidence is there that the miracles, or any of 
them, are true? “Our inquiry into the reality of Divine Revelation, 
then, whether we ‘consider its contents or its evidence, practically 
reduces itself to the very simple issue: Are miracles antecedently 
eredible? Did they ever really take place?” That is, there is 
first, an abstract question of antecedent credibility. Then there is a 
question of the value at which we ought to estimate certain specific 
documentary allegations. It is this double inquiry which makes 
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the force of the present work so remarkable, from the cumulative 
effect of the two lines of argument, taken together. 


I. 


The objections which the author discusses under the head of the 
antecedent credibility of miracles are mainly these :—(1) Miracles 
have a dual character. Both in the Old and the New Testament 
real signs and wonders are ascribed to another power than God. 
There is a repeated admission of false miracles and lying wonders. 
Consequently both the source and the purpose of such supernatural 
phenomena must be matters of doubt. “As it is affirmed that other 
supernatural beings exist, as well as an assumed Personal God, by 
whose agency miracles are performed, it is impossible to argue with 
reason that such phenomena are at any time specially due to the 
intervention of the Deity.” The apologists reply that the test of 
the miracle is the conformity of the doctrine attested by it to our 
moral nature. “ The miracle,” says one of them, “ must witness 
for itself, and the doctrine must witness for itself, and then, and 
then only, the first is capable of witnessing for the second.” 
“‘ Miracles,” says Dr. Arnold, “ must not be allowed to overrule the 
Gospel; for it is only through our belief in the Gospel that we 
accord our belief in them.” But what becomes of the evidential 
value of the miracle, if we are to test it by the doctrine? For the 
doctrine, to be a criterion of the miracle from this view, appeals to 
reason and must be tested by reason. The miracle itself is not 
enough to determine the agency by which it was wrought. How 
can the doctrine impart evidential value to it? The doctrine is 
either within the limits of reason or it is not. If it is, it does not 
require miraculous evidence. If it is not, how can Reason or “ the 
moral nature” in man reply to any question concerning it ? 

(2) The order of the natural world impresses us with the idea that 
the Creator deals with it by process of fixed law. Against this 
objection, the defenders of miracles take up various positions. They 
define the miracle as something not contrary to, but beyond and 
above, nature. (a.) They adduce it as an illustration of the working 
of a law otherwise unknown; that is, of a law higher than the 
physical laws which man has as yet been able to discover. Buta 
law only means a certain regular and invariable order of facts. If 
there is a law of miracles, there must be fresh miracles to come 
under it. There cannot be a law of miracles without miracles. 
“‘ The supposition of the discovery of such a law of miracles, how- 
ever, would be tantamount to the supposition of a future new order 
of nature, from which it immediately follows that the whole supposi- 
tion is irrelevant and futile as regards the present question. For no 
new order of things could make the present order different, and a 
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miracle, could we suppose it becoming the ordinary fact of another 
different order of nature, would not be less a violation of the laws of 
nature in the present one” (i. 36). (d.) The suspension of physical 
and material laws by a Spiritual Being is not, it is alleged by the 
apologists, inconceivable. The action of God’s spirit in the miracle 
of walking on the sea is no more inconceivable than the action of 
my own spirit when I walk upon the ground. The will of man is 
the efficient cause of the phenomenon in the one case; the will of 
God in the other. Why should the latter be more inconceivable 
than the other? The answer to this is that in the case of the spirit 
or the human will, there is no suspension of physical law. When I 
place my foot upon the ground, my doing so is in perfect conformity 
to known physical laws. ‘‘ The whole process of life is dependent 
on obedience to natural laws, and so powerless is this efficient cause 
[the will or spirit of man] to resist their jurisdiction, that, in spite 
of its highest efforts, it pines or ceases to exist in consequence of 
the mere natural operation of law upon the matter with which it is 
united, and without which it is impotent.’’ Therefore, the argument 
that a higher Being may suspend the laws of nature, just as we 
suspend “ the laws of matter by the laws of life,” is baseless. The 
laws of life do not suspend the laws of matter. 

‘Dr. Mozley’s affirmation, that antecedently one step on the ground and an 
ascent to heaven are alike incredible does not help him. In that sense it 
follows that there is nothing that is not antecedently incredible, nothing 
credible until it has happened. This argument, however, while it limits us to 
actual experience, prohibits presumptions with regard to that which is beyond 
experience. To argue that, because a step on the ground and an ascent to 
heaven are antecedently alike incredible, yet we subsequently make that step, 
therefore the ascent to heaven which we cannot make, from incredible becomes 
credible, although it has not happened, is a contradiction in terms. If the 
ascent be antecedently incredible, it cannot at the same time be antecedently 
credible. That which is incredible cannot become credible because something 
else quite different becomes credible.” (i. 43.) 

No action of man, then, supports any presumption that a supreme 
Spiritual Being is likely to suspend the order and working of nature. 
(c.) The apologists then proceed to attack our knowledge of the 
order of nature. ‘To establish an exception,” as the author puts it, 
“they deny the rule.” You may say, they argue, that the repetition 
of a given fact of nature shows a permanent cause producing perma- 
nently recurring effects, but there is nothing to show the existence 
of a permanent cause; you have no better ground for expecting the 
continuance of these effects, than a vague and unintelligent impulse 
to suppose that the future will be like the past; the belief in the 
immutableness of the relations of natural phenomena is irrational. 
To this the author replies :— 


“Tt may be ‘irrational’ to feel entire confidence that the sun will rise to- 
morrow, or that the moon will continue to wax and wane as in the past, but 
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we shall without doubt retain this belief, and reject any assertion, however posi- 

tive, that the earth will stand still to-morrow, or that it did so some thousands _ 
of years ago. Evidence must take its relative place in the finite scale of know- 

ledge and thought, and if we do not absolutely know anything whatever, so 

long as one thing is more fully established than another, we must hold to that 

which rests upon the more certain basis. Our belief in the immutability of 
the order of nature, therefore, being based upon more certain grounds than 

any other human opinion, we must of necessity refuse credence to a state- 

ment supported by infinitely less complete testimony, and contradicted by 
universal experience, that phenomena subversive of that order occurred many 

years ago, or we must cease to believe anything at all. J/ belief based upon 

unvarying experience be irrational, how much more irrational must belief be which 

is opposed to that experience.” (i. 57-8.) 


What is more, if the argument drawn from the irrationality of 
the limitation of belief by experience be good for anything at all, it 
is fatal to the evidential value of miracles. The evidential force of 
miracles is due to their being supernatural; exceptions to uni- 
formities of sequence or co-existence otherwise universal. But if 
there is no such thing as an actual order of nature, how can there 
be a supernatural? Ifthere is no ascertained rule, how can there 
be an exception? If belief in the order of nature be not in con- 
formity to reason, how can belief in the visible suspension of such 
an order be conformable to reason? If, for instance, we have no 
reasonable ground for believing that the future will resemble the 
past, what reasonable ground can there be for thinking that any- 
thing which happens is out of the natural course of things? If we 
have no such reasonable ground, then no more can we rationally 
accept an unfamiliar occurrence, such as is called miraculous, as 
testimony of divine action of a special kind. ‘In fact an order of 
nature is at once necessary and fatal to miracles. If there be no 
order of nature, miracles cannot be considered supernatural occur- 
rences, and they have no evidential value; if there be an order of 
nature, the evidence for its immutability must consequently exceed 
the evidence for these isolated deviations from it.” 

(3) The belief in miracles rests upon an assumption, or set of 
assumptions. It assumes first the existence of a personal Deity ; 
next, the power of such a Deity to set aside regular modes of 
physical operation ; and, finally, the willingness to set them aside. 
“The power to suspend the laws of nature being assumed, the will 
to suspend them has to be demonstrated, and the actual occurrence of 
any such suspension, which, it has already been shewn, is contrary 
to reason. It is absurd to assume what is beyond reason [7.c. God’s 
willingness to suspend the order of the universe] to account for what 
is opposed to reason [#.c. that this suspension took place]” (i. 63). 
Paley’s remark, ‘“ Once believe that there is a God, and miracles are 
not incredible,” is perfectly true, for the good reason that by God 
he means a Being whose attributes are so conceived that power to 
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suspend the order of nature is one of them. But, when this has 
been conceded, the only lawful deduction from it is that miraculous 
intervention is a possibility. Both the probability and the actuality 
of miracles remain where they were. 

(4) The author next re-states Hume’s unanswerable argument 
from experience, and defends it, not only against a futile misrepre- 
sentation of it by a modern apologist of the Hulsean type, but also 
against Paley’s reply, and against the imposition of a certain limita- 
tion which he supposes Mr. Mill to have improperly conceded to the 
assailants of Hume. These pages (pp. 78—94) are the work of 
an acute dialectician; but the general nature of the argument and 
of the ways in which it has been met is so familiar, that we need not 


reproduce the present author’s mode of dealing with this part of the 
subject. 


II. 


Apart from antecedent credibility, stands the plain question 
which the modern apologist so industriously strives to hide behind 
speculative difficulties: Did the miracles really happen? What 
evidence have we that these attestations of the supernatural quality 
of our religion actually took place? You allege that certain extra- 
ordinary occurrences came to pass. What reasons are there for 
believing the allegation to be well founded? Let us carefully 
remember the just remark that “at the present day it is not a 
miracle, but the narrative of a miracle, to which any argument can 
refer, or to which faith is accorded” (Baden Powell). The question 
turns upon the amount and kind of testimony which can be adduced 
for marvels said to have been wrought nearly twenty centuries ago. 
The discussion as to antecedent credibility assumes to be dealing 
with the belief of an eye-witness to the miracles. Those who defend 
the antecedent credibility of the scriptural miracles use arguments 
which faintly imply that the apologist is in the same position as the 
modern spiritualist, whose wonders are at least attested by his own 
senses,—as he thinks and declares. Of course, neither this nor 
anything like it is the case. The only evidence for the scriptural 
miracles is the report given in the Scripture. What is the value and 
authenticity of that report ? 

The author begins this most interesting part of his inquiry by an 
account of the intellectual conditions of the time when the miracles 
of the New Testament are supposed to have been wrought. He 
examines the character of the witnesses, of the men who are asserted 
to have seen these amazing performances. “Did the Jews at the 
time of Jesus possess such calmness of judgment and sobriety of 
imagination as to inspire us with any confidence in accounts of 
marvellous occurrences, unwitnessed except by them, and limited to 
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their time, which contradict all knowledge and all experience? 
Were their minds sufficiently enlightened and free from superstition 
to warrant our attaching weight to their report of events of such an 
astounding nature? And were they themselves sufficiently im- 
pressed with the exceptional character of any apparent supernatural 
and miraculous interference with the order of nature?” (i: 98). Here 
the weight of the author’s immense learning begins to make itself 
felt. From all accessible sources he has collected a mass of details 
illustrating the intensity and universality of the belief entertained 
by the Jews at the time of Jesus in the constant interference of 
angels and demons with the human race. And the author makes 
and supports a remark which is very pregnant considering the 
common over-estimate of the place of the Jews in the history of 
human development ;—“ At the best the mind of the Jewish nation 
rarely, if ever, attained the idea of a perfect monotheism, but added 
to the belief in Jehovah the recognition of a host of other gods, 
over whom it merely gave him supremacy.”” The whole atmosphere 
was surcharged with spirits, good and bad. Flowing from such a 
belief was the resort to magical devices and enchantments for the 
purpose of counterworking these invisible agents. This belief in 
demons and spirits and the power of magic is seen in the Gospels 
themselves, while patristic literature teems with it. The author’s 
account of the cosmical theories of the Fathers (i. 121-39), and of 
the variety of their persuasion of angelic and demoniacal interference 
in physical phenomena, is not more entertaining than it is instruc- 
tive as to the intellectual character of the witnesses to the miracles 
of the Gospels. These were the views of the most educated part of 


the community; the superstition of the mass was still denser and 
more gross. 


‘*Miracles which spring from such a hotbed of superstition are too natural 
in such a soil to be objects of surprise, and, in losing their exceptional cha- 
racter, their claims upon attention are proportionately weakened if not 
altogether destroyed. Preternatural interference with the affairs of life and 
the phenomena of nature was the rule in those days, not the exception ; and 
miracles, in fact, had lost all novelty, and through familiarity had become 
degraded into mere commonplace. The Gospel miracles were not original in 
their character, but were substantially mere repetitions of similar wonders 
well known amongst the Jews, or commonly supposed to be of daily occurrence 
even at that time. In fact, the idea of such miracles in such an age, and per- 
formed amongst such a people, as the attestation of a supernatural revelation, 
may with singlar propriety be ascribed to the mind of that period, but can 
scarcely be said to bear any traces of the divine.” 


The author next considers the special miracles of the Gospels in 
connection with the whole stream of miraculous pretension that has 
flowed through human history. The comparative weapon is as fatal 


here, as in other aspects of the great religious controversy, to the 
particular claims of any one religion to be the express object of a 
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supernatural revelation. The author’s chapter on what has been 
called Comparative Thaumaturgy, though not presenting a complete 
view of the whole natural history of demonology, exorcism, and the 
rest, is yet amply wide enough for the purpose of the immediate 
discussion. There is nothing new in this objection to the credi- 
bility of the New Testament miracles, but the author’s learning has 
enabled him to show us how far-spreading are the roots of such an 
objection, and he has followed the official apologists through the mazes 
in which they seek refuge, with equal care, patience, and success. 
This valuable part of the inquiry is thus summed up :— 


‘Tf we consider the particular part which miracles have played in human 
history, we find precisely the phenomena which might have been expected if 
miracles, instead of being considered as real occurrences, were recognised as 
the mistakes or creations of ignorance and superstition during that period in 
which ‘ reality melted into fable, and invention unconsciously trespassed on 
the province of history.’ Their occurrence is limited to ages which were 
totally ignorant of physical laws, and they have been numerous or rare pre- 
cisely in proportion to the degree of imagination and love of the marvellous 
characterizing the people amongst whom they are said to have occurred. 
Instead of a few evidential miracles taking place at one epoch of history, and 
filling the world with surprise at such novel and exceptional phenomena, we 
find miracles represented as taking place in all ages and in all countries. The 
Gospel miracles are set in the midst of a series of similar wonders, which 
commenced many centuries before the dawn of Christianity, and continued 
without interruption for fifteen hundred years after it. They did notin the 
most remote degree originate the belief in miracles, or give the first sugges- 
tion of spurious imitation. It may, on the contrary, be much more truly said 
that the already existing belief created these miracles. No divine originality 
characterized the evidence selected to accredit the Divine Revelation. The 
miracles with which the history of the world is full, occurred in ages of dark- 
ness and superstition, and they gradually ceased when enlightenment became 
more generally diffused. At the very time when knowledge of the laws of 
nature began to render men capable of judging of the reality of miracles, these 
wonders entirely failed. This extraordinary cessation of miracles, precisely 
at the time when their evidence might have acquired value by an appeal to 
persons capable of appreciating them, is perfectly unintelligible if they be 
viewed as the supernatural credentials of a Divine Revelation. If, on the 
other hand, they be regarded as the mistakes of imaginative excitement and 
ignorance, nothing is more natural than their extinction at the time when the 
superstition which created them gave place to knowledge.” 


The poirt to which the argument is now brought is the following. 
In order to establish the reality of occurrences in violation of an 
order of nature which is based upon universal and invariablo 
experience, we shall obviously require the authentic testimony of 
unquestionably competent witnesses. Even to go so far as this, we 
must have put aside Hume’s terribly effective argument. Now the 
witnesses so far from being competent, were as ignorant and as 
densely superstitious as their contemporaries, and they were still 
further biassed by vehement religious excitement. What do we 
think of the juries who accepted the evidence against witches? Yet 
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we are to trust the testimony of men, compared with whose grossness 
of superstition the ignorance of our fourteenth or fifteenth century 
was bright enlightenment. And we are to trust it in two points; 
first, that the alleged phenomena really occurred and were seen by 
them ; and second, what is still more difficult, that they were correct 
in their inference that they had been produced by supernatural 
agency. Even this is not all. We are to accept the reality of the 
phenomena, and the accuracy of the inference explaining them, 
on the strength of accounts which are not clear, direct, consistent, 
“the undoubted testimony of known eye-witnesses free from super- 
stition and capable through adequate knowledge rightly to estimate 
the alleged phenomena ;” but something the very opposite of all 
these. Here we are brought to what constitutes the chief portion of 
the author’s inquiry—a careful and laborious investigation into the 
authorship, the date, and the character of the four Gospels. It is 
obviously impossible for us to attempt the task of reproducing in 
a few pages any one of the elaborate pieces of argumentation which 
fill one and a half of these volumes. We can only shortly describe 
the author’s method and state his main conclusions. 

The method consists of an examination of all the writings of the 
early church, with a view to discover traces in them of the Gospels. 
Two of the author’s canons are important. When an early writer 
who quotes largely from the Old Testament and other sources, deals 
with subjects which would actually be assisted by reference to our 
Gospels, and still more so by quoting such works as authoritative,— 
and yet we find that not only does he not show any knowledge of 
these Gospels, but actually quotes passages from unknown sources, 
or sayings of Jesus derived from tradition,—then the inference must 
be that our Gospels were either unknown or unrecognised as works 
of any authority at the time (i. 212). Next, as the familiar first 
verse of St. Luke would be enough to show, a great number of 
Gospels existed in the early church. ‘“ When therefore in early 
writings, we meet with quotations closely resembling or, we may 
add, even identical with passages which are found in our Gospels, 
the source of which, however, is not mentioned, nor is any author’s 
name indicated, the similarity or even identity cannot by any means 
be admitted as evidence that the quotation is necessarily from our 
Gospels, and not from some similar work now no longer extant” 
(213). Those who lack time for a careful and minute perusal of the 
whole mass of details which make up the bulk of the two volumes, 
may take the hundred and fifty pages which are devoted to Justin 
Martyr (i. 282—428) as an excellent specimen of the thoroughness 
of the author’s work, its patience, its acuteness, its robust sense, its 
knowledge. And the conclusion which he brings such a mass of 
carefully arranged fact and right inference to prove, in the case of 
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Justin is a fair type of what the evidence warrants in the case of the 
other writers whose works are examined. The general result of 


the inquiry so far as the Synoptic Gospels are concerned is thus 
shortly stated :— 


‘* After having exhausted the literature and the testimony bearing on the point, 
we have not found a single distinct trace of any one of those Gospels during the 
first century and a half after the death of Jesus. Only once during the whole 
of that period do we find any tradition even, that any one of our Evangelists 
composed a Gospel at all, and that tradition, so far from favouring our Synoptics, 
is fatal to the claims of the first and second. Papias, about the middle of the 
second century, on the occasion to which we refer, records that Matthew com- 
posed the Discourses of the Lord in the Hebrew tongue—a statement which 
totally excludes the claim of our Greek Gospel to apostolic origin. Mark, he 
said, wrote down from the casual preaching of Peter the sayings and doings of 
Jesus, but without orderly arrangement, as he was not himself a follower of 
the Master, and merely recorded what fell from the Apostle. This description, 
likewise, shows that our actual second Gospel could not, in its present form, 
have been the work of Mark. There is no other reference during the period to 
any writing of Matthew or Mark, and no mention at all of any work ascribed 
to Luke. If it be considered that there is any connection between Marcion’s 
Gospel and our third Synoptic, any evidence so derived is of an unfavourable 
character for that Gospel, as it involves a charge against it of being interpolated 
and debased by Jewish elements. Any argument for the mere existence of our 
Synoptics, based upon their supposed rejection by heretical leaders and sects, 
has the inevitable disadvantage, that the very testimony which would show 
their existence would oppose their authenticity. There is no evidence of their 
use by heretical leaders, however, and no direct reference to them by any writer, 
heretical or orthodox, whom we have examined. We need scarcely add that 
no reason whatever has been shown for accepting the testimony of these Gospels 
as sufficient to establish the reality of miracles, and of a direct Divine Revela- 
tion.” 


The author then proceeds with equal minuteness to search the 
same witnesses in the same order for traces of the fourth Gospel. 
This is an inquiry of the utmost interest, and the following chapter 
on the “ Authorship and Character of the Fourth Gospel” (ii. 
387—476) is one of the most striking portions of the work. Even 
those who are indifferent to the subject, and care not whether it were 
written by John the son of Zebedee or by some one else, may well be 
interested by such a piece of keen and solid reasoning. The answer 
to the ingenious conservative critics of Germany will probably seem 
complete, and a plain man may pretend to say thus much, because 
the author with excellent candour places before us the materials on 
which a judgment must rest, with great fulness and perfect impar- 
tiality. One simple truth is irresistibly brought out, that, as evidence, 
the fourth Gospel and the Synoptics destroy one another. The result 
of the whole inquiry into the documents—which the author promises 
to corroborate by a second work—is a complete demolition of their 
value as authentic testimony to the occurrence of the marvels which 
they relate; and Bampton and Hulsean lecturers will vainly resort 
to those mighty weapons, the Petitio principii and the Ignoratio 
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elenchi, to restore evidential value to the fabric which has been so 
rudely damaged. 

The history of opinion shows that unfounded beliefs are gradu- 
ally discarded, less in consequence of the direct rationalistic attacks 
upon them, than as a result of a change in the prevailing habits of 
thought. Men surrender a superstition because they have acquired 
in other regions a way of thinking which silently dissolves the 
superstition. One disadvantage of acquiescence in this silent 
dissolution, as the most pacific process for replacing credulity by 
reason, is that it involves a prolonged stage of confused and debili- 
tating half-belief. A direct exposure of the given superstition is 
of the highest value, because it braces and invigorates the under- 
standing. It brings men face to face with the exact propositions 
which they are content to profess in a vague way because they take 
care not to look too minutely into their contents. It awakens them 
to a sense of the cloudiness, the confusions, the inconsistencies, the 
giant equivocations, which mark the attempt to retain a partial and 
urbitrarily chosen portion of the supernatural, to the exclusion of 
the rest. A book like the one before us must make straightforward 
men ask themselves one or two searching questions. Why, for 
instance, am I free to pooh-pooh the miracle wrought in the country 
of the Gadarenes, and not free to question the miracle of the Resur- 
rection ? What kind of testimony is there for the one, which is not 
just as strong for the other ? 

Many persons will no doubt declare their indifference to the 
irresistible reasoning of the present work, on the ground that, 
whether the miracles are true or not, the moral beauty and goodness 
of the character of Jesus, as shown in his simple and lofty sayings, 
will remain equally precious to them. But surely the question 
whether this character was supernaturally gifted, and his sayings 
inspired by supernatural light, is of the most pressing interest and 
importance. To refuse to take the trouble to think out whether your 
religion is a supernatural religion or not, is either cowardice or else 
the most ignoble kind of indolence. The result of such an inquiry 


must have the widest and profoundest bearings over the whole field of 
aspiration and conduct. 


Epiror. 





ECONOMIC ASPECT OF THE ENDOWMENT OF 
RESEARCH. 


Tue relations of scientific research to the production and distribu- 
tion of wealth, form the subject of a chapter in Political Economy 
which has yet to be written. -All that can be done in the present 
paper is to mark out some of the lines of inquiry which the con- 
sideration of this important topic suggests, and to draw those 
more obvious conclusions which seem to be derived from the applica- 
tion to it of well-known and established principles. 

In the first place, then, the investigation of truth, considered as a 
vocation, is an instance of that class of industry whose economical 
condition seems to be one of essential and permanent incapability to 
maintain itself. The reason of this is, that knowledge, which is its 
product, has no marketable value apart from its applications to the 
useful arts or to education. When aman has made a discovery in 
science he has the choice of keeping it to himself or of publishing 
it. The former case we need not now consider; but if he publishes 
it, what may have cost him years of labour can be bought for a 
few shillings. It is true, by publishing, he multiplies his product ; 
and if he could find a demand in the whole or a large portion of 
the population, he might make his publication profitable; but not at 
all to an extent that would remunerate him for the time and expense 
which he had devoted to making his discovery. In any existing 
community the only demand for new knowledge, in its raw state so 
to speak, is to be found in the small body of students like himself, 
who labour under precisely the same difficulty that he does, viz., 
that they are devoted to an unremunerative occupation. Nay, more, 
it is not even to the whole body of the scientific men of the country 
that he can look for his demand; for, as study becomes more 
specialised, it is only a very small fraction even of these whose 
interest it is to buy his discovery. Under these circumstances, the 
publication of researches becomes not only not a source of remunera- 
tion, but a loss. The investigator is not only not paid for his observa- 
tions, but may actually himself have to pay in the first instance for 
making them known. Compare this case with that of an artist, who 
spends several years in painting a picture. When it is done, he 
can sell it for a price, which is more than sufficient to keep him 
during the same number of years in comparative affluence. But it 
is scarcely conceivable that any alteration, however radical, could be 
made in the arrangements of society, which could render the labour 
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of scientific discovery of any appreciable pecuniary value to the 
man engaged in it. 

Nor can he hope for any remuneration arising from its application 
to material arts or to education. In the first place, the application 
may not be made till after his death; and in the second, if it be 
applied during his life, a fortune may be made by the patentee and 
a comfortable income by the educator, but not one fraction of this 
can by the most ingenious contrivance be made to flow back into 
the lap of the original discoverer : 


Sic vos non vobis, mellificatis apes! 


As a consequence of this inherent inability to maintain itself 
commercially, the pursuit of knowledge has supported itself hitherto 
by connection with some other occupation. This is the reason, for 
instance, why almost all the learning of this country has been for 
the most part, since the Reformation, in the hands of the clergy of 
the Established Church ; 1.e. of persons who received a public salary 
and maintenance, to which duties of an indeterminate character 
were attached. If a benefice was not actually enjoyed, it might 
well be with certainty looked forward to by any clergyman of 
moderate literary distinction ; and there is no doubt that the decay 
of zeal in the ministry, which has characterized certain periods in the 
history of the Church of England, however much to be deplored in 
itself, has not unfrequently provided the opportunity for learned 
and fruitful leisure. Some thirty years ago a book was written by 
an anonymous author called the “ Fruit of Endowments ; being a 
list of upwards of two thousand authors who have, from the Refor- 
mation to the present time, enjoyed prebendal or other non-cure endow- 
ments of the Church of Engiand.” (London: McDowall, 1840.) 
No doubt the names of many of the books put down to the credit 
of the Church may now raise a smile; and many more would 
seem to indicate not so much learning or research as the love which 
theologians proverbially bear to one another. Still, making every 
allowance for the character and aims of some of the erudition dis- 
played, we find here evidence of real study and of the diligent 
use of leisure. It is from a survey like this, embracing not only 
the fellowships at the universities but also the benefices of the 
Church, that we can best estimate the working of sinecure endow- 
ment. If we take the fellowships alone, the evidence seems to tell 
against such endowments ; because, as it can be shown statistically, 
the universities were starved of their best minds by the superior 
attractiveness of Church preferment. But if we take the two classes 
together, bearing in mind the operation of this tendency, we shall, 
I think, come to the conclusion that the Church afforded a real 
support to learning in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
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In the present century, the increase of zeal in the performance of 
ministerial duties and other causes have had the effect of driving the 
pursuit of knowledge into the ranks of the laity, who have no com- 
fortable Church benefice to enjoy or to look forward to; and the 
profession of knowledge has therefore been thrown for support upon 
education, or it has gone into service to commerce, or it has been 
sustained by private fortune. 

It is a melancholy fact that the connection of the profession of 
learning and science with that of the higher education in this 
country, owing in large measure to the great improvements which 
have been made in the latter, and the engrossing character of the 
duties which it imposes, has gone far to choke the spirit of original 
investigation altogether. It too often happens that when the oppor- 
tunities for research are snatched from the duties of an educational 
position, the qualities and habits which have been developed in the 
teacher during the years of drudgery which he has had to go through 
before attaining a position affording any leisure for original work, 
are such as to be a hindrance rather than a help to serious research. 
It often happens, too, that when the coveted opportunity is at last 
reached, the time of life when new habits can be formed, and the 
intellect is fresh and enterprising, has gone by. A great deal, of 
course, depends upon temperament, and upon the degree in which 
duties of a public nature consume the available store of nervous 
power. In a fewcases, a /ittle research can be done ; in the majority 
of probably the best instances, all that is possible to the teacher is to 
keep himself abreast of that which is being accomplished by others ; 
in too many, it is to be feared, that even this is rendered im- 
practicable by the exigencies of continual publicity, and the result 
is the rank luxuriant growth, to use the expression of a recent 
German writer, “of a scientific proletariate which lives only from 
hand to mouth.” “Even among our greatest men of science in 
this country,” said Professor Tait,’ “there is comparatively little 
knowledge of what has been already achieved, except, of course, in 
the one or more special departments cultivated by each individual.” 
But apart from the lack of time and opportunity, the very habit of 
exposition, developed by an educational calling, has a tendency 
to bring into prominence the element of form and phrase rather 
than that of substance, and to induce the illusion that, because we 
are increasing the knowledge of our hearers, we are therefore 
adding to the stock of knowledge in the world. The growth of the 
popular and rhetorical element—die Phrase in der Wissenschaft, as it 
has been called—is almost always a symptom that the work of 


(1) Zéllner, “‘ Ueber die Natur der Cometen.” Leipzig, Engelmann, 1872. Vorrede, 
» lvi. 


V1 
(2) Address to the Mathematical and Physical Section of the British Association at 
Edinburgh. 
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investigation is standing still; for the diversion of the scientific 
intellect from its true aim he as certainly the effect of diminish- 
ing its intensity as the disuse of any bodily organ produces in time 
its atrophy and degeneration. Apart from the coarser developments 
of sensationalism, to which, whenever they appear the more serious, 
scientific men are not slow to call attention, there is not wanting 
evidence that the popularization of science, in the best and most 
necessary meaning of the word, isin this country beginning largely to 
take the place of original study and investigation of truth. In Oxford, 
where the business of education has been brought to a pitch of per- 
fection almost unequalled elsewhere, the actual additions to know- 
ledge that are made in the course of a generation in the old 
traditional studies of Latin and Greek Philology are, as compared 
with what is done in Germany, almost inappreciable. Perhaps I 
may be allowed to speak with some authority on this point, as it 
so happens that the whole learned and scientific literature of Eng- 
land and the Continent comes in some form or other regularly 
before me year by year, And I do not think that I am doing 
England an injustice when I say that, whilst the annual product 
in Germany of original investigations in the sphere of the classical 
languages and literatures amounts to something like two hundred 


distinct works, those produced by England in the same time and in 
the same province do not exceed a dozen. I may quote, also, a 
similar opinion expressed recently by Dr. Frankland in his evidence 
before the Royal Commission on Scientific Instruction, with respect 
to the comparative amount of original work contributed by England 
and by Germany respectively to chemical science. He says :—' 


‘* A year or two ago I took the trouble to look out in regard to chemistry the 
number of original ‘investigations made in each country during one year. . . 
In the year 1866, which was the year I inquired, 1,273 papers were putlished 
by 805 chemists. Of these Germany contributed 445 authors and 777 papers ; 
France 170 authors and 245 papers; the United Kingdom 97 authors and 127 
papers. I may mention, however, speaking exclusively of chemistry, for I 
have not gone into the other sciences, that as far as research in Great Britain 
depends upon our scientific training, our case is much worse than appears from 
this comparison, because a large proportion of those papers contributed by the 
United Kingdom were the work of Germans residing in this country, but who 
had not been trained in this country.” 


From the schedule of original researches executed in the laboratory 
of the Royal College of Chemistry since the year 1845, and handed in by 
Dr. Frankland to the Commission, it appears that out of ore hundred 
and forty specified researches, no less than seventy were made by 
foreigners. That is to say, Germany not only produces four and a 
half times as many investigators in chemistry, and six times as many 
researches in a year as we do, but actually produces half the number 
of researches which in this calculation are credited to this country. 


(1) “ Report of Evidence,” p. 371. 
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I may illustrate the truth of these comparisons by an analysis of 
the original works published in the west of Europe during a period 
taken at random, the first fortnight of September, 187°. 

In Physical Sciences I find that thirty-one treatises, almost all 
of them exhibiting special and original researches, were published. 
Of these nineteen are German, eight French, two Italian; while 
England is represented by Thorpe’s “ Manual of Quantitative Che- 
mical Analysis,” and by a popular work on the moon. 

In History, the proportion is much more favourable to England, 
thanks to the practical endowment of historical research at the Rolls 
Office. Of fourteen books, four are German, four English, two 
French, and four belong to various other nations. 

In Philology, the boast of our old universities, out of ten books, 
Germany produces nine, of which six are on the classical languages ; 
while England is represented by a reprint of a book of the last 
century. 

It may be objected to the general tenor of these remarks, that it 
is the educating class in Germany, as well as those employed in the 
higher schools as professors and teachers at the universities, which 
exhibits this remarkable fertility in making additions to knowledge. 
That istrue; but it is none the less true that experience and statistics 
prove that, probably owing to some differences in the national cha- 
racter, the same class in England is as singularly sterile; and one 
of the consequences of this is, that a large portion of the most recent 
knowledge in almost all branches, which is distributed through edu- 
cational channels in this country, is knowledge imported from abroad. 
Original research in England is either the privilege of persons of 
fortune, or it is performed in the intervals of business or professional 
labour other than education. 

This brings me to consider the third means of maintenance which 
original research, in default of endowment, has to rely upon in this 
country—I mean the attachment of scientific men to commercial 
enterprise as advisers of large firms, or as themselves patentees. On 
this point, too, Dr. Frankland’s evidence supplies us again with 
valuable information. He says :* “An analysis of the schedule which 
I have put i in [of distinguished students of the Royal College of Che- 
mistry, whose subsequent positions are known], shows that forty-five 
professors and teachers and eight amateur chemists have emanated 
from the college, whilst the remaining of the three hundred and 
fifteen students whose history has been traced, have devoted them- 
selves chiefly to technical pursuits.’’ That is, one-seventh have gone 
into education, and five-sixths into commerce, and something more 
than one-fortieth into research, at their own expense ! 

With respect to this enormous proportion of scientifically trained 


(1) L. ©., p. 368. 
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persons who are directly or indirectly supported by commerce, it 
should be remarked that this source of maintenance is not only the 
exclusive privilege of physical science, but almost the exclusive pri- 
vilege of only one of the physical sciences. There is no commercial 
career open for a biologist, for instance ; and the existence of a com- 
mercial career—and frequently a very lucrative one—for the chemist, 
has the effect of starving all the other sciences for the benefit of one 
of them. One of our foremost teachers of biology complained to me 
not long ago, that he was compelled to advise his best pupils, who 
were desirous of devoting themselves to a life of research, to give up 
their own study and enter upon that of chemistry, as there was no 
prospect of a career for them in anything else. 

This disturbance of the proportions of knowledge, then, is one 
disadvantage arising from being compelled to depend on commerce 
for support; and another is this—that the introduction of the 
utilitarian motive destroys the strictly scientific character of research. 
To quote the German writer before alluded to :'— 

‘The difference between a scientific and a not-scientific operation depends 
not upon methods nor upon the amount of acuteness employed, but solely upon 
the aim of the operation. If a shoemaker, he says, armed with all the 
appliances of science, sets himself to inquire into the constituents of his 
materials and their laws, with the aim and object of outbidding other shoe- 
makers by the production of a superior article, he is, notwithstanding, and 
will never be anything else, but a highly intelligent shoemaker. 

‘*But if you are travelling on the railway when the sun is shining, and are 
led to observe the shadow of the carriages accompanying the train, and then to 
ask yourself the question whether, if the velocity of the train were constantly 
to increase, the shadow would ever get left a little behind by the train, that 
is scientific research ; and the man who asks himself this question, however 


rude may be the means which he has at disposal for answering it, is never- 
theless, pro tanto, in the true sense of the word, a scientific inquirer.” 


Industry and science, though natural allies in a limited field of 
inquiry, must never be confounded; for they spring from two 
entirely different needs of the human constitution. 

The consideration, in short, that “knowledge is power,” may be 
one of the reasons why the State or individuals should provide for it, 
or take an interest in it; but the attitude of the mind of the inquirer 
himself, in relation to his object, is only distracted by the intrusion 
of any motive save that only of getting at truth. 

I come now to the case in which the expenses of a life devoted to 
research are supported out of the private fortune of the inquirer. 
This is a way of paying for research which is very characteristic of 
this country ; and, judged by its results, more advantageous to the 
cause of truth than any of the preceding expedients. Whilst in 
Germany the case of Humboldt is an exceptional one, it is a remark- 
able fact that some of the greatest scientific work, both as regards 


(1) Zéllner, op. cit., pp. 228, 229. 
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quality and quantity, has been carried out in England by men of 
property. The possessor of private fortune who engages in research 
is indeed more nearly in the position of the recipient of an endow- 
ment for research than any other, because he is entirely free from 
the distraction of heterogeneous duties. But the system of letting 
research be paid for in this way, is not without grave disadvantages. 
In the first place this kind of support is sporadic and fortuitous, and 
though favourable to the development of particular studies, it re- 
sembles the dependence of science upon commerce in this respect, 
that it is quite inconsistent with the harmonious development of the 
body of human knowledge as an organized and interdependent 
whole. Secondly, there is unfortunately no necessary connection 
between wisdom and the inheritance of riches ; and consequently it 
is always within the bounds of possibility that a man of property may 
subsidise in his own person, not knowledge but error, a mischievous 
crotchet, or a perfectly fruitless and impossible inquiry, and may 
employ the contents of a bottomless purse in compelling the attention 
of the world to it. This possibility, thirdly, is analogous to another 
disadvantage attending this mode of support. There is no guarantee 
in the case of the private person, as there is to some extent in the case 
of all the preceding expedients, and as may be secured by the proper 
administration of public endowment, that the investigator is suffi- 
ciently furnished with the preliminary knowledge or training to 
make his researches fruitful. In short, work supported by private 
means is very likely to be amateur work, or duplicate work. It may 
be added, finally, that from an economical point of view, the employ- 
ment of private wealth upon research stands on the same footing as 
endowment. If the object is unproductive, the community at large 
is, in either case, poorer by all that is consumed by the investigator 
while employed in research. 

These, then, are some of the disadvantages accruing to the employ- 
ment of scientific research, from the absence of public endowment, 
and from the haphazard means of supporting itself, which it has in 
consequence been compelled directly or indirectly to adopt. 

The endowment of the investigation of truth out of the taxes has 
been recommended on a variety of grounds: from considerations of 
the dignity of knowledge and the honour of a nation; from the 
examples of other nations who are under a paternal form of govern- 
ment; or as one of the functions and expenses of the Sovereign. 
Bentham’ justifies it as a work of saperfluity, the expense of which is 
trifling as compared to the mass of necessary contributions. Let 
any one, he says, undertake to restore to each his quota of this super- 
fluous expense, and it would be found to be imperceptible, so as “to 
excite no distinct sensation which can give rise to a distinct com- 


(1) “ Principles of the Civil Code,” p. 135. 
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plaint.” Others, again, have held that the endowment of science 
involves considerations which do not come within the view of poli- 


tical economy ; and, therefore, if not sanctioned, that such endowment 
is as little condemned by it. 


We shall endeavour to find out in the sequel whether this last 
allegation is true, and to determine what is the economical aspect of 
direct endowments of science, if they have such an aspect. 

On this point Mr. Mill has the following passage :'— 


‘In a national or universal point of view, the labour of the savant or 
speculative thinker is as much a part of production in the very narrowest 
sense as that of the inventor of a practical art, many such inventions having 
been the direct consequences of theoretic discoveries, and every extension of 
knowledge of the powers of nature being fruitful of applications to the 
purposes of outward life. The electro-magnetic telegraph was the wonderful 
and most unexpected consequence of the experiments of CErsted and the 
mathematical investigations of Ampére; and the modern art of navigation is 
an unforeseen emanation from the purely speculative and apparently merely 
curious inquiry, by the mathematicians of Alexandria, into the properties of 
three curves formed by the intersection of a plane surface anda cone. No 
limit can be set to the importance, even in a purely productive and material 
point of view, of mere thought. Inasmuch, however, as these material fruits, 
though the result, are seldom the distinct purpose of the pursuits of savants, 
nor is their remuneration in general derived from the increased production 
which they cause incidentally, and mostly after a long interval, by’ their 
discoveries, this ultimate influence does not, for most of the purposes of 
political economy, require to be taken into consideration; and speculative 
thinkers are generally classed as the producers only of the books, or other 
useable or saleable articles which directly emanate from them. But when (as 
in political economy one should always be prepared to do) we shift our point of 
view, and consider not individual acts, and the motives by which they are 
determined, but national and universal results, intellectual speculation must be 
looked upon as a most influential part of the productive labour of society, and 
the portion of its resources employed in carrying on and remunerating such 
labour as a highly productive part of its expenditure.” 


On the other hand, he says further on :?— 


‘A country would hardly be said to be richer, except by a metaphor, 
however precious a possession it might have in the genius, the virtues, or the 
accomplishments of its inhabitants; unless, indeed, these were looked upon 
as marketable articles, by which it could attract the material wealth of other 
countries, as the Greeks of old, and several modern nations have done.” 

So far Mr. Mill. It will be seen, now, without much diffi- 
culty, that these two passages are not strictly consistent with one 
another; and their juxtaposition and comparison afford a good illus- 
tration of the haziness of conception which at present hangs over / 
this important subject ; for if in'speaking of scientific investigation 
as a source of wealth, we are not to confine ourselves to thése 
sciences which, like chemistry, and to a small extent also physics 
and mathematics, admit of direct application to improvements in the 
manufacture or in the means of distribution of material commodities, 


(1) “Principles of Political Economy,” i. 52, 53. (2) Ibid., pp. 59, 60. 
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if “mere thought” and “ intellectual speculation” are, as Mr. Mill 
says, to be “ looked upon as a most influential part of the productive 
labour of society,” it would seem to follow that a country is richer by 
“the genius, virtues, and accomplishments of its inhabitants ;’’ while 
if, on the other hand, it is not made richer by these means, we must 
restrict the title of productive labour to those sciences which, 
although theoretic in themselves, admit of being applied, and are 
constantly leading to improvements in the arts. 

In connection with this stage of the discussion, I may mention the 
arguments recently set forth by Mr. George Gore, of Birmingham, 
in a pamphlet,’ wherein, by a process of simple enumeration, he has 
exhibited the gains to the wealth of the country through the appli- 
cation of scientific discoveries to manufactures and the means of 
communication and distribution. With the most sincere respect for 
Mr. Gore, I may perhaps be allowed to explain the points in which 
I think that this kind of argument misses its aim, so far as it is 
intended to prove that it is the duty of the community at large to 
endow the occupation of scientific research. 

1. In the first place, the discoveries which Mr. Gore enumerates as 
sources of wealth belong almost entirely, if not exclusively, to the 
sciences of physics and chemistry ; and from the importance of these 
to manufacture he seems to draw the inference that not only these, 
but all the physical sciences, have a claim on public endowment. 
This, however, does not follow; for if the claim of these two sciences 
be grounded solely on their application to commercial processes, the 
legitimate inference would be that by far the larger number of the 
physical sciences, such as biology, natural history, geology, and 
paleontology, &c., which do not admit of such application, have no 
such claim to endowment. It may be argued, indeed, of some of the 
physical sciences, that so far from their application tending to the 
increase of wealth, they actually tend to the diminution of it. The 
large class of sciences auxiliary to medical practice, for instance, and 
the discovery of remedial agents, however important to the com- 
munity on other grounds, may be regarded, in a strictly economical 
point of view, as tending ultimately to a waste of wealth, because 
medical practice is very largely employed in keeping alive a multi- 
tude of persons who are, whether from their fault or their misfortune, 
entirely or largely unproductive consumers.” On the other hand 
we may ask, would it not be economically sound, on the principles 
set forth by Mr. Gore, to subsidise researches into the phenomena 
of the production and distribution of wealth ? And yet political eco- 
nomy is not one of the physical sciences. The fact is, this distinction 

(1) ‘The National Importance of Scientific Research,” by George Gore, F.R.S. 


(Reprinted from the Fortnightly Review.) 
(2) Of. Mill, “Principles of Political Economy,” vol. i. p. 61. 
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of physical and non-physical sciences cannot be upheld; and the ten- 
dency which is sometimes discernible, amongst the cultivators of the 
physical sciences in this country, to constitute the claims of physical 
science as a separate interest, and to regard these branches of study 
as possessing a solidarity with each other, which they do not possess 
with other studies, such as language or history, cannot be too strongly 
protested against in the interest of human knowledge. 

2. But not only can no claim for the endowment of all the physical 
sciences, as distinguished from other branches of real knowledge, 
be grounded on the admitted usefulness of two of them; on the 
contrary it may be argued, in the second place, from Mr. Gore’s 
premisses, that because these two particular sciences are so largely 
capable of application to manufacture, it is the manufacturing class, 
and not the community generally, which is called upon to endow 
them, or, to put it in a slightly different form, because commerce pro- 
vides a career for physicists and chemists which it does not provide for 
any other class of scientific men, the sciences of physics and chemis- 
try do not possess the same claim upon the support of the public purse 
as those which are more exclusively theoretical in their character. 

It is well known that Comte denied the title of science altogether 
to those branches of knowledge which did not satisfy “the test of 
fecundity,’’ or capability of application to useful objects; and amongst 
those which he regarded as excluded by this test were sidereal astro- 
nomy and political economy. In arguing against M. Comte for the 
scientific character of his own study, one of our highest economical 
authorities, Professor Cairnes, writes as follows :'— 


‘*T must demur to the test of fecundity as thus understood. More than one 
of the physical sciences might find themselves in straits if required to make 
good their pretensions by a criterion of this sort. Geology is counted a science, 
yet amongst practical miners in Wales and Cornwall, or in California and 
Australia, empirical experience, coupled with ‘native sagacity, stands, if I have 
not been misinformed, for much more than the most profound geological 
knowledge. Zoology, botany, perhaps also biology, if brought to the same test, 
might find themselves in similar difficulties; and I rather think Professor 
Max Miller would find it no easy matter to establish the scientific character of 
those philosophical studies of which he is the learned advocate, by the criterion 
of fruit in this sense of the word. Are we then to say that these several 
branches of scientific knowledge have borne no fruit, that they have no results 
to show in evidence of their scientific pretensions? Rather, I think, it behoves 
us to consider whether such results as those of which examples have been 
given above, applications, that is to say, of scientific principles to the practical 
arts of life, constitute the proper fruit of a science. It is in this sense that 
M. Comte applies the test to political economy, and even in this sense, as has 
been seen, political economy emerges triumphant from the ordeal; but the 
criterion, as thus understood, is vicious, and ought not to be accepted. 
Practical applications of scientific principles are, I submit, not the proper fruit, 





(1) “Essays in Political Economy, Theoretical and Applied,” by J. E. Cairnes. Mac- 
millan, 1873. Pp. 297—299. 
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but the accidental consequences of scientific knowledge; or if fruit, then fruit 
of the kind typified by the apple of Atalanta, against which Bacon warns the 
aspirant in the scientific race as apt to draw him aside from the nobler pursuit. 
It is not in such tangible results that we shall find the genuine fruit of science; 
these may, and in the end generally will, come in abundant supply, but they 
are not of the essence of the plant; it is not in these, but in that power which 
is the end and aim of scientific knowledge, the power of interpreting nature, 
of explaining phenomena.” 


It is discouraging to turn from a passage like that just quoted to 
the definition of science which appears on the first page of the third 
Report of the Royal Commission on Scientific Instruction :— 


‘‘Our use of the term science,” say the Commissioners, ‘‘in this report is 
limited, by the scope of the duties assigned to us, to the sciences of organic and 
inorganic nature, including under that general designation the sciences of 
number and magnitude, together with those which depend on observation and 
experiment, but excluding the mental and moral sciences, as well as all those 
parts of human knowledge and culture which are not usually regarded as 
having any scientific character.” 


This opposition between the physical sciences and other branches 
of study, I may be permitted to say, seems to me to be entirely 
without foundation. Let me take one of the latter which is least in 
favour at the present time in this country—the traditional Latin and 
Greek erudition which we have inherited from the time of the 
revival of letters in Europe. What is the classical learning of our 
old universities but a prolonged investigation of the same kind as 
geology or paleontology into the half-obliterated record of a past 
state of existence? If the treasures of ancient literature had not 
been to a large extent corrupted or destroyed by a variety of acci- 
dents, or by mere decay and lapse of time, the labours of such men as 
Bentley, Porson, or Gaisford would have been rendered as super- 
fluous as those of Cuvier or Professor Owen would have been, if the 
successive races of organic beings which have covered the surface of 
the earth had not been overwhelmed by a series of catastrophes and 
other natural agencies, which have left the traces of them sufficient to 
rouse curiosity, but not to satisfy it.. The study of ancient grammar, 
the emendation of texts of classical authors, or the excavation and 
comparison of the more material monuments of antiquity, are not, as 
is commonly supposed, elaborate trifling, but, in precisely the same 
sense as paleontology, are a prolonged endeavour, by the use of 
rigorously scientific methods, to restore to mankind its intellectual 
heritage in the past. 

History, again,.is the no less methodized and scientific observa- 
tion of extinct forms and stages in the development of society ; and 
I could never understand why researches into the rude instruments 
and utensils of primitive man should be accounted science, and the 
study of the records, say, of the French Revolution, should not. 
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Depend upon it there is-no such distinction as that which is so 
often set up in this country between studies which are scientific 
and studies which are liberal. All research pursued with the aid 
of rigorous, experimental methods is scientific; and the physical 
sciences, even those which admit of more immediate application to 
the arts, are none the less liberal, if they are pursued with the sole 
aim of increasing knowledge, than “those parts of human knowledge 
and culture which,” the Royal Commissioners tell us, “are not 
usually regarded as having any scientific character.” Depend upon 
it, if physical science is ever to take its proper place in education, or 
if it is ever to prefer a well-grounded claim for endowment from the 
public purse, it must be content to rank as a part, and not as the 
whole, of scientific knowledge, and must ground its pretension to 
support, not upon being useful, but upon being liberal. 

We come, then, now at last to the real question—-What does 
political economy say to the public endowment of knowledge of all 
kinds pursued for its own sake? Is the country, in an economical 
sense, richer for the existence of a large class of persons who are 
devoted to the investigation of truth? Can it endow such a class 
without thereby becomer poorer? Or, to use Mr. Mill’s phrase, what 
is ‘the importance, in a purely productive and material point of view, 
of mere thought ?” 

In his essays on “ Some Unsettled Questions of Political Economy,” 
Mr. Mill lays down the meaning of the words “productive” and 
‘‘ unproductive,”’ as applied to labour and expenditure, in the follow- 
ing manner. 

Productive is productive of wealth. Wealth is all things tending 
to the use and enjoyment of mankind, which possess exchangeable 
value, i.e. all things except those which, like air and light, can be 
obtained in unlimited quantity without labour or sacrifice, together 
with those which, though produced by labour, are not held in suffi- 
cient general estimation to command any price in the market. 

According to this exposition, inasmuch as knowledge is not held 
in sufficient general estimation to command any price in the market, 
it would appear not to be a kind of wealth, and the labour expended 
in research not to be productive labour. 

But Mr. Mill goes further. We must distinguish, he says, 
between labour which produces immediate and transitory enjoyment, 
and labour which produces a permanent source of enjoyment, which 
admits of being stored and accumulated. The performance, for 
instance, on a musical instrument is unproductive labour, because the 
enjoyment ceases ' when the performance is over; but the making of 
the musical instrument itself, and the acquisition of skill in playing 


(1) I demur to this, because if the performance is good, it tends to produce culture in 
the hearer, and culture is a permanent source of enjoymen}. 
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upon it, are both productive labour, because both the instrument and 
the skill of the musician are permanent sources of enjoyment. “The 
wealth of a country,” he continues, “consists of the sum total of the 
permanent sources of enjoyment, whether material or immaterial, 
contained in it, and the labour or expenditure which tends to 
augment or to keep up these permanent sources, is productive 
labour.”’* 

If we regard now the characteristics of wea:.h here laid down, we 
shall find that they are three: first, it is acquired by labour and 
capital ; secondly, it is capable of being stored and accumulated ; and 
thirdly, it possesses exchangeable value. 

According to this, knowledge regarded per se, and apart from 
those portions of it which are capable of being applied to the arts 
or to education, would appear to possess ¢wo at least out of these 
three characteristics of wealth. It is acquired, that is to say, by 
labour and capital, and it is capable of being stored and accumulated ; 
but, as before appeared, it does not seem to possess any exchangeable 
value. Is, then, we may ask, this quality of exchangeable value 
essential to the conception of wealth? Because, if it is not, we 
shall be in danger of arriving at the conclusion that knowledge is 
after all a kind of wealth, and consequently that “the labour of the 
savant or speculative thinker %s,’’ as Mr. Mill says, “as much a part 
of production in the very narrowest sense of the word as that of the 
inventor of a practical art.” 

If we turn to the instructive chapter? in the first book of Mill’s 
“ Political Economy,” which treats of “ unproductive labour,” we 
find it is not the being exchangeable, but the being susceptible of 
accumulation, which is there insisted upon as essential to the idea of 
wealth. Wealth is there subsumed under the larger class of utilities 
produced by labour, which are divided into (1) properties invested in 
outward objects, animate or inanimate, which render them serviceable 
to human requirements; (2) the same sort of qualities, such as skill 
and cultivation, embodied in human beings; and (3) those “pleasures 
which only exist while being enjoyed, and services which only exist 
while being performed.” The last class of utilities is not susceptible 
of accumulation, and therefore, it is argued, these utilities are not, 
except by a metaphor, wealth ; whilst the two former are capable of 
being stored up, and therefore the labour employed in creating them 
is labour productive of wealth. 

It is curious and unaccountable that after such a classification as 
this, Mill should allow himself to fall back upon the popular concep- 
tion of wealth as exclusively embodied in material producis ; and to 
affirm that “a country would hardly be called richer, however precious 
a possession it might have in the genius, virtues, or accomplishments 


(1) P. 82. (2) Book i. chap. iii. 
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of its inhabitants; unless these are looked upon as marketable articles, 
by which it could attract the material wealth of other countries,” &c. 
For it is clear that it is only “by making,” as he says, “the distinc- 
tion turn upon the permanence rather than upon the materiality of the 
product,” that his reiterated assertion can be maintained, that “ intel- 
lectual speculation must be looked upon as a most influential part of 
the productive labour of society.” This vacillation of statement is a 
highly instructive illustration of the fact to which I have more than 
once adverted, that the exact economical character of science, culture 
and other immaterial products of labour and capital, is a problem 
which has never yet been fairly faced by economists even of the highest 
authority. 

Let us now consider this residual element of exchangeableness in 
relation to immaterial wealth, which Mill at one place insists upon, 
and at another apparently surrenders as an essential quality of true 
wealth. Is knowledge not exchangeable? and if not, why not? 
We shall see this, I think, distinctly, if we examine what are the 
elements which go to make up a marketable commodity in the 
ordinary sense. To take the instance of the violin. (1) There is first 
the labour of the violin-maker in producing the permanent source 
of enjoyment, i.e. the instrument. (2) There is next the perma- 
nent source of enjoyment itself in the hands of the player—the 
violin. (3) And thirdly, there is the immediate, and, if you wish, 
transitory, enjoyment of which it is the source, viz. the music, 
which is heard by the auditor in the concert-room. Here, then, 
we have the conditions of exchange. The violin-maker sells his in- 
strument to the player, and the player sells his music to the auditor. 
There are three distinct persons concerned, and two distinct transfers 
of utility; or, if the player plays for his own enjoyment only, there 
are at least two distinct parties and one transfer. And these condi- 
tions are the minimum sufficient to constitute the violin a marketable 
commodity. 

But it is quite conceivable that the violin-maker should make the 
violin in order to play upon it himself, and for his own enjoyment 
alone. Here there is no distinction of persons, and no transfer of 
the article of production. Does, then, the violin in this particular 
case cease, by the extinction of exchange, to be an article of wealth ? 
I think we should say not. It remains as before a permanent source 
of enjoyment. 

Conceive now, in the second place, a state of circumstances in 
which the violin-maker and the player should always of necessity 
be one, and the player should always of necessity perform upon the 
instrument for his own enjoyment alone, and you have a position 


exactly analogous to that of knowledge in the matter of exchange- 
ableness. 
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In knowledge pursued for its own sake—for it is that alone with 
which we are at present concerned—the producer and the consumer 
are in reality one person ; or rather, the act of production, research, 
is identical with the act of enjoyment. It is only given to those 
who are themselves engaged in original research to know the supreme 
delight of coming at first hand in contact with fact. This highest 
species of utility cannot be bought with money, as we buy a stall at 
the opera. You must yourself become the producer of the commodity 
in order to be in a position to enjoy it. And this circumstance 
accounts for the fact, which at first sight is certainly somewhat 
embarrassing, that if the investigation of truth is so excellent a 
thing as it is represented to be, it should not be held “in sufficient 
general estimation to command any price in the market.” The 
reason is a deduction from what has just been said: in order to 
acquire a material product like a pocket of hops, you only need to 
have the money to pay for it; in order to enjoy even an immaterial 
product, such as a concert or a drama, you only need to be able to 
afford the price of the ticket. But the full enjoyment of knowledge 
cannot be had for money only: it requires labour in addition. In 
order to appropriate to the full the satisfactions arising from the 

great industry of increasing the knowledge of mankind, you must 
yourself become a labourer in the same field. To be a consumer, 
you must yourself become a producer. 

In knowledge thus pursued for its own sake, viewed as a kind of 
production, there would appear to be the same elements as in other 
kinds of production. Only from the inherent inseparability of the © 
element of enjoyment from the element of production, the area over 
which exchange might otherwise take place, if the producer and con- 
sumer were distinct, is diminished to a vanishing point. The late 
Lord Mansfield used to tell a story of himself,’ that so impressed was 
he with the notion that no work is well done without being properly 
paid for, that once when about to attend to some professional business 
of his own, he took several guineas out of his purse, and put them 
into his waistcoat pocket, as a fee for his labours. No doubt the 
scientific observer might do the same if he chose, and ‘hereby satisfy 
himself that knowledge was not only a permanent svurce of enjoy- 
ment, but that it possessed also, though in a latent form, the quality 
of being exchangeable. But it may be questioned whether he would 
thereby materially increase the claim of knowledge to be reckoned 
as wealth, or its pretension to be supported out of the public funds. 

T have, in the foregoing, endeavoured to rest that pretension upon 
what I believe to be the only sound economical ground for endow- 
ing research—viz. that knowledge, and more particularly knowledge 
which is always moving onwards into new regions of experience, 


(1) Lord St. Leonards’ “ Handy Book of Property Law,” p. 135. 
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possesses all the essential marks of wealth, and that, therefore, that 
portion of the material resources of a nation which is employed in 
carrying on and remunerating the labour of research, in whatever 
field of inquiry, “‘is a highly productive part of its expenditure.” * 

This, then, I think, is the true ground, that science is itself wealth, 
and not the lower and special ground, which on examination turned 
out to be an argument on the opposite side—viz. that one or two 
special sciences admit of immediate application to manufacture. 

But there are other ways subsidiary to the foregoing in which the 
disinterested investigation of truth has an economical aspect, to 
which I will, in conclusion, briefly advert. 

We have hitherto regarded knowledge mainly in respect of its 
production by research, and as having its end and aim in itself—viz. 
the attainment of truth. But although the full and perfect enjoy- 
ment of the gradual disclosure of new fields of experience is the sole 
privilege of those immediately engaged in the work of research, 
there is yet an indirect but most important way in which the results 
and even the methods of research, may be made generally available 
by popularization, by education, through the press, and by conversa- 
tion and social intercourse. In what relation, then, does original © 
research stand to these expedients for the diffusion of its results—I 
mean in what economical relation ? 

In the first place, it is a remarkable fact as bearing on the 
unmarketable character of knowledge, that, as we have seen above, 

_not only is there no exchange possible of the article of knowledge 
itself from a producer to a consumer, but even in the diffusion of the 
results of investigation the same difficulty about exchange occurs. 

Thus, for instance, in order to effect a perfect exchange, I must be 
able to transfer the commodity which I produce to you who want to 
consume it, i.e. I must be able to divest myself of it, and make it 
over toyou. It is only on the supposition that I have ceased to possess 
it after the transfer, that I can make any claim upon you for pay- 
ment. But in the case of knowledge, such a complete transfer 
cannot be made. Because it is impossible for a person who commu- 
nicates a truth of which he is in possession to divest himself of the 
knowledge of it, as a man who sells any material commodity ceases 
to possess it after he has delivered it to the purchaser. The com- 
munication of knowledge resembles rather the taking of another into 
partnership, than the delivery of an article of value; but it differs 
from a partnership, because, the amount of the knowledge remaining 
the same, the share of the partners in it does not become less by the 
increase nor greater by the diminution of their number. 

Another difficulty in making knowledge an article of exchange 

‘arises from the fact that, unlike every other commodity, it cannot be 


(1) Mill, 1. c. 
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consumed. When once produced it is indestructible. To revert to 
our former instance of the violin. The violin which is sold to the 
musician may wear out, or be destroyed, or rendered useless, and a 
new one may be required. And this recurrence of demand for a 
repetition of a similar article, depending upon its capability of being 
consumed, enables the violin-maker to get a living. In the same 
way with an immaterial utility such as the enjoyment produced by 
the player in his audience—the enjoyment is over with the per- 
formance, and the recurrence of the demand for it enables the 
musician to live. But it is scarcely conceivable that the accumulated 
store of human knowledge, or any part of it, should, in the present 
state of the world, be ever used up. It could only be destroyed by 
an exceptional catastrophe, like, only on a much larger scale than, 
the immigration of the barbarians into the Roman Empire, which 
ushered in the darkness of the Middle Ages. And what is absolutely 
true of the whole store of knowledge is relatively true of any part 
of it. Any given result of research, once produced, is only capable 
of that slow and relative consumption which consists in its being ulti- 
mately superseded by subsequent discovery. 

A third difficulty in the way of making knowledge an ex- 
changeable commodity is this. The savant may, of course, com- 
municate to others his results and the methods by which he has 
arrived at them. And in order to give them a marketable value, it 
has been suggested by some persons that scientific observers should 
keep their discoveries secret until an adequate price is offered for 
them by the purchaser. But there are insuperable difficulties arising 
out of the unique and exceptional character of knowledge, in the 
way of making it a saleable commodity even on these terms. If a 
scientific man were to come forward and say, “I have discovered a 
most important truth, the knowledge of which is likely to revolutionize 
science, and all our views of human life and well-being. And if you 
will give me the moderate sum of £10,000 I will tell you what it 
is.’ Let us suppose that a purchaser appears who is willing to pay 
the price demanded, provided he can be convinced that the article is 
worth it. How is he to be convinced of this without having the dis- 
covery explained to him? whilst if it is explained to him, he not only 
has inspected the commodity which he proposes to purchase, he has 
already, ipso facto, appropriated it. Knowledge, then, by this con- 
trivance, can only be really bought marketably by that small class 
of purchasers who do not object to buying what is called “a pig in 
a poke.” 

These are some of the difficulties—for there are many other sub- 
sidiary ones—which affect the exchangeable value of new know- 
ledge, in what I may call its first two stages. In the first stage it 
can only be bought by labour, as well as money; in the second stage 
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it cannot be really transferred to the purchaser, it cannot be con- 
sumed, and it can only be bought in the dark. No wonder, then, 
that it should not be held, as Mill says, in sufficient general estima- 
tion to command any price in the market. 

Tosum up. It would appear that the conclusions to which the 
consideration of the whole subject have led us are these :— 

1. That the various artificial means by which scientific research 
has been hitherto supported are attended with grave disadvantages 
to science itself. 

2. That, therefore, the only means of maintaining knowledge 
which remains, is that of public endowment. 

3. And that the application of endowments to the maintenance of 
scientific research is economically sound, because, although knowledge 
is a kind of wealth, there are apparently insuperable difficulties in 
the way of making it an exchangeable commodity, out of the sale of 
which the scientific observer can make a living. 

If to these conclusions we add the further considerations which 
have not been hitherto distinctly adverted to—viz. that the public 
fund out of which such an endowment of knowledge pure and simple 
might be effected, in this country already exists at the old universities, 
and does not require to be raised by taxation; that the funds were 
originally bequeathed for the purposes to which we contend that they 
might be beneficially applied; that they have been gradually usurped 
by the higher education for which they were not designed, and the 
quality and wages of which they tend to bring down'—the general 
practical conclusion which an economic view of this question cannot 
fail to lead to, is that these large funds should be made to revert to 
their original destination. And, there is no doubt that that states- 
man who shall have sufficient courage to effect this reversion, however 
unpopular the measure may be whilst it is being carried out, will 
earn the lasting gratitude of his country, and of mankind. 

‘ C. E. Appleton. 


(1) See Smith’s Wealth of Nations, bk. v., ch. 1. This portion of the subject will be 
Ciscussed by the present’ writer hereafter. 








BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 


Cuaprer IX. 
MORNING AT SEA UNDER THE ALPS, 


Tue breeze blew steadily, enough to swell the sails and sweep the 
vessel on smoothly. The night air dropped no moisture on deck. 

Nevil Beauchamp dozed for an hour. He was awakened by light 
on his eyelids, and starting up beheld the many pinnacles of grey and 
red rocks and shadowy high white regions at the head of the gulf 
waiting for the sun; and the sun struck them. One by one they 
came out in crimson flame, till the vivid host appeared to have 
stepped forward. The shadows on the snow-fields deepened to 
purple below an irradiation of rose and pink and dazzling silver. 
There of all the world you might imagine gods to sit. A crown of 
mountains endless in range, erect,.or flowing, shattered and arid, or 
leaning in smooth lustre, hangs above the gulf. The mountains are 
sovereign Alps, and the sea is beneath them. The whole gigantic 
body keeps the sea, as with a hand, to right and left. 

Nevil’s personal rapture craved for Renée with the second long 
breath he drew; and now the curtain of her tent-cabin parted, and 
greeting him with half a smile, she looked out. The Adriatic was 
dark, the Alps had heaven to themselves. Crescents and hollows, 
rosy mounds, white shelves, shining ledges, domes and peaks, all the 
towering heights were in illumination from Friuli into farthest 
Tyrol; beyond earth to the stricken senses of the gazers. Colour 
was stedfast on the massive front ranks: it wavered in the remote- 
ness, and was quick and dim as though it fell on beating wings ; 
but there too divine colour seized and shaped forth solid forms, and 
thence away to others in uttermost distances where the incredible 
flickering gleam of new heights arose, that soared, or stretched their 
white uncertain curves in sky like wings traversing infinity. 

It seemed unlike morning to the lovers, but as if night had broken 
with a revelation of the kingdom in the heart of night. While the 
broad smooth waters rolled unlighted beneath that transfigured upper 
sphere, it was possible to think the scene might vanish like a view 
caught out of darkness by lightning. Alp over burning Alp, and 
around them a hueless dawn! The two exulted; they threw off the 
load of wonderment, and in looking they had the delicious sensation 
of flight in their veins. 

Renée stole towards Nevil. She was mystically shaken and at his 
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mercy ; and had he said then, “ Over to the other land, away from 
Venice !” she would have bent her head. 

She asked his permission to rouse her brother and madame, so 
that they should not miss the scene. 

Roland lay in the folds of his military greatcoat, too completely 
happy to be disturbed, Nevil Beauchamp chose to think; and 
Rosamund Culling, he told Renée, had been separated from her 
husband last on these waters. 

“Ah! to be unhappy here,” sighed Renée. “I fancied it when I 
begged her to join us. It was in her voice.” 

The impressionable girl trembled. He knew he was dear to 
her, and for that reason, judging of her by himself, he forbore to 
urge his advantage, conceiving it base to fear that loving him she 
could yield her hand to another; and it was the critical instant. 
She was almost in his grasp. A word of sharp entreaty would have 
swung her round to see her situation with his eyes, and detest and 
shrink from it. He committed the capital fault of treating her as 
his equal in passion and courage, not as metal ready to run into the 
mould under temporary stress of fire. 

Even later in the morning, when she was cooler and he had come 
to speak, more than her own strength was needed to resist him. The 
struggle was hard. The boat’s head had been put about for Venice, 
and they were among the dusky-red Chioggian sails in fishing 
quarters, expecting momently a campanile to signal the sea-city 
over the level. Renée waited for it in suspense. To her it stood 
for the implacable key of a close and stifling chamber, so different 
from this brilliant boundless region of air, that she sickened with 
the apprehension ; but she knew it must appear, and soon, and there- 
with the contraction and the gloom it indicated to her mind. He . 
talked of the beauty. She fretted at it, and was her petulant self 
again in an epigrammatic note of discord. 

He let that pass. 

‘Last night you said ‘ one night,’” he whispered. ‘ We will have 
another sail before we leave Venice.” 

* One night, and in a little time one hour! and next one minute! 
and there’s the end,” said Renée. 

Her tone alarmed him. “Have you forgotten that you gave me 
your hand?” 

“‘T gave my hand to my friend.” 

‘You gave it to me for good.” 

“No; I dared not ; it is not mine.” 

“It is mine,”’ said Beauchamp. 

Renée pointed to the dots and severed lines and isolated columns 
of the rising city, black over bright sea. 

“‘ Mine there as well as here,” said Beauchamp, and looked at her 
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with the fiery zeal of eyes intent on minutest signs for a confirma- 
tion, to shake that sad negation of her face. 

“ Renée, you cannot break: the pledge of the hand you gave me 
last night.” 

“ You tell me how weak a creature I am.” 

“You are me, myself; more, better than me. And say, would 
you not rather coast here and keep the city under water ?”’ 

She could not refrain from confessing that she would be glad never 
to land there. 

“So, when you land, go straight to your father,” said Beauchamp, 
to whose conception it was a simple act resulting from the avowal. 

“Oh! you torture me,” she cried. Her eyelashes were heavy 
with tears. “Icannot doit. Think what you willof me! And, 
my friend, help me. Should you not help me? I have not once 
actually disobeyed my father, and he has indulged me, but he has 
been sure of me as a dutiful girl. That is my source of self-respect. 
My friend can always be my friend.” 

“Yes, while it’s not too late,” said Beauchamp. 

She observed a sudden stringing of his features. He called to the 
chief boatman, made his command intelligible to that portly capitano, 
and went on to Roland, who was puffing his after-breakfast cigarette 
in conversation with the tolerant English lady. 

“You condescend to notice us, signor?” said Roland. “The 
vessel is up to some mancuvre ?” 

“We have decided not to land,” replied Beauchamp. “ And 
Roland,” he checked the Frenchman’s shout of laughter, ‘“‘ I think of 
making for Trieste. Let me speak to you, to both. Renée is in 
misery. She must not go back.” 

Roland sprang to his feet, stared, and walked over to Renée. 

“ Nevil,” said Rosamund Culling, ‘“‘do you know what you are 
doing ?” 

“Perfectly,” said he. ‘Come to her. She is a girl, and I must 
think and act for her.” 

Roland met them. 

“My dear Nevil, are you in a state of delusion? Renée 
denies...” 

“There’s no delusion, Roland. I am determined to stop a cata- 
strophe. I see it as plainly as those Alps. There is only one way, 
and that’s the one I have chosen.” 

“Chosen! my friend. But allow me to remind you that you 
have others to consult. And Renée herself . . .” 

“She is a girl. She loves me, and I speak for her.” 

‘She has said it ?” 

“She has more than said it.” 

“You strike me to the deck, Nevil. Either you are downright 
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mad—which seems the likeliest—or we are all in a nightmare. Can 
you suppose I will let my sister be carried away the deuce knows 
where, while her father is expecting her, and to fulfil an engagement 
affecting his pledged word ?” 

Beauchamp simply replied : 


“Come to her.’ 


CHAPTER X. 
A SINGULAR COUNCIL. 


Tue four sat together under the shadow of the helmsman, by whom 
they were regarded as voyagers in debate upon the question of some 
hours further on salt water. ‘No bora,” he threw in at intervals, 
to assure them that the obnoxious wind of the Adriatic need not 
disturb their calculations. 

It was an extraordinary sitting, but none of the parties to it thought 
of it so when Nevil Beauchamp had plunged them into it. He com- 
pelled them, even Renée—and she would have flown had there been 
wings on her shoulders—to feel something of the life and death issues 
present to his soul, and submit to the discussion, in plain language of 
the market-place, of the most delicate of human subjects for her, for 
him, and hardly less for the other two. An overmastering fervour 
can do this. It upsets the vessel we float in, and we have to swim 
our way out of deep waters by the directest use of the natural 
faculties, without much reflection on the change in our habits. To 
others not under such an influence the position seems impossible. 
This discussion occurred. Beauchamp opened the case in a couple of 
sentences, and when the turn came for Renée to speak, and she 
shrank from the task in manifest pain, he spoke for her, and no 
one heard her contradiction. She would have wished the fearful 
impetuous youth to succeed if she could have slept through the 
storm he was rousing. 

Roland appealed to her. ‘“ You, my sister! it is you that consent 
to this wild freak, enough to break your father’s heart ? ” 

He had really forgotten his knowledge of her character—what 
much he knew—in the dust of the desperation flung about her by 
Nevil Beauchamp. 

She shook her head ; she had not consented. 

“The man she loves is her voice and her will,” said Beauchamp. 
“She gives me her hand and I lead her.” 

Roland questioned her. It could not be denied that she had given 
her hand, and her bewildered senses made her think that it had 
been with an entire abandonment; and in the heat of her conflict 
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of feelings, the deljciousness of yielding to him curled round and 
enclosed her, as in a cool humming sea-shell. 

“ Renée!” said Roland. 

“ Brother ! ” she cried. 

“You see that I cannot suffer you to be borne away.” 

“No; do not!” 

But the boat was flying fast from Venice, and she could have 
fallen at his feet and kissed them for not countermanding it. 

“You are in my charge, my sister.” 

“Yes.” 

“ And now, Nevil, between us two,” said Roland. 

Beauchamp required no challenge. He seemed, to Rosamund 
Culling, twice older than he was, strangely adept, yet more strangely 
wise of worldly matters, and eloquent too. But it was the eloquence 
of frenzy, madness, in Roland’s ear. The arrogation of a terrible 
foresight that harped on present and future to persuade him of the 
righteousness of this headlong proceeding advocated by his friend, 
vexed his natural equanimity. The argument was out of the 
domain of logic. He could hardly sit to listen, and tore at his 
moustache at each end. Nevertheless his sister listened. The mad 
Englishman accomplished the miracle of making her listen, and 
appear to consent. 

Roland laughed scornfully. “Why Trieste? I ask you, why 
Trieste ? You can’t have a Catholic priest at your bidding, without 
her father’s sanction.” 

“We leave Renée at Trieste, under the care of madame,” said 
Beauchamp, “and we return to Venice, and I go to your father. 
This method protects Renée from annoyance.” 

“Tt strikes me that if she arrives at any determination she must 
take the consequences.” 

“She does. She is brave enough for that. But she is a girl; she 
has to fight the battle of her life in a day, and I am her lover, and 
she leaves it to me.” 

‘Is my sister such a coward ?”’ said Roland. 

Renée could only call out his name. 

“ Tt will never do, my dear Nevil;” Roland tried to deal with his 
unreasonable friend affectionately. ‘I am responsible for her. It’s 
your own fault—if you had not saved my life I should not have 
been in your way. Here I am, and your proposition can’t be heard 
of. Do as you'will, both of you, when you step ashore in Venice.” 

“Tf she goes back she is lost ! ” said Beauchamp, and he attacked 
Roland on the side of his love for Renée, and for him. 

Roland was inflexible. Seeing which, Renée said, “To Venice, 
quickly, my brother!” and now she almost sighed with relief to 
think that she was escaping from this hurricane of a youth, who 
swept her off her feet and wrapt her whole being in a delirium. 
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“We were in sight of the city just now! ” cried Roland, staring _ 
and frowning. ‘ What’s this?” 

Beauchamp answered him calmly, ‘The boat’s under my orders.” 
- “Talk madness, but don’t act it,” said Roland. “Round with 
the boat at once. Hundred devils! You haven’t your wits.” 

To his amazement, Beauchamp refused to alter the boat’s present 
course. 

“You heard my sister?” said Roland. 

‘You frighten her,” said Beauchamp. 

“You heard her wish to return to Venice, I say.” 

“She has no wish that is not mine.” 

It came to Roland’s shouting his command to the men, while 
Beauchamp pointed the course on for them. 

“You will make this a ghastly pleasantry,” said Roland. 

“TI do what I know to be right,” said Beauchamp. 

“You want an altercation before these fellows ?”’ 

' “There won’t be one ; they obey me.”’ 

Roland blinked rapidly in wrath and doubt of mind. 

“‘ Madame,” he stooped to Rosamund Culling, with a happy inspi- 
ration, “‘convince him ; you have known him longer than I, and I 
desire not to lose my friend. And tell me, madame—I can trust 
you to be truth itself, and you can see it is actually the time for truth 
to be spoken—is he justified in taking my sister’s hand? You per- 
ceive that I am obliged to appeal to you. Is he not dependent on his 
uncle? And is he not, therefore, in your opinion, bound in reason 
as well as in honour to wait for his uncle’s approbation before he 
undertakes to speak for my sister? And, since the occasion is 
urgent, let me ask you one thing more: whether, by your knowledge 
of his position, you think him entitled to presume to decide upon my 
sister’s destiny ? She, you are aware, is not so young but that she 
can speak for herself... ” 

“ There you are wrong, Roland,” said Beauchamp; “ she can neither 
speak nor think for herself: you lead her blindfolded.” 

“ And you, my friend, suppose that you are wiser than any of us. 
It is understood. I venture to appeal to madame on the point in 
question.” 

The poor lady’s heart beat dismally, She was constrained to 
answer, and said, ‘‘ His uncle is one who must be consulted.” 

“You hear that, Nevil,’’ said Roland. 

Beauchamp looked at her sharply, angrily, Rosamund feared. She 
had struck his hot brain with the vision of Everard Romfrey as with 
a bar of iron. If Rosamund had inclined to the view that he was 
sure of his uncle’s support, it would have seemed to him a simple 
confirmation of his sentiments, but he was not of the same temper 
now as when he exclaimed, “ Let him see her!” and could imagine, 
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give him only Renée’s love, the world of men subservient to his 
wishes. 

Then he was dreaming; he was now in fiery earnest, for that 
reason accessible to facts presented to him; and Rosamund’s 
reluctantly-spoken words brought his stubborn uncle before his 
eyes, inflicting a sense of helplessness of the bitterest kind. 

They were all silent. Beauchamp stared at the lines of the deck- 
planks. 

His scheme to rescue Renée was right and good; but was he the 
man that should do it? And was she, moreover, he thought, specu- 
lating on her bent head, the woman to be forced to brave the world 
with him, and poverty? She gave him no sign. He was assuredly 
not the man to pretend to powers he did not feel himself to possess, 
and though from a personal, and still more from a lover’s, inability 
to see all round him at one time and accurately to weigh the forces 
at his disposal, he had gone far, he was not a wilful dreamer nor so 
very selfish a lover. The instant his consciousness of a superior 
strength failed him he acknowledged it. 

Renée did not look up. She had none of those lightnings of 
primitive energy, nor the noble rashness and reliance on her lover, 
which his imagination had filled her with; none. That was plain. 
She could not even venture to second him. Had she done so he 
would have held out. He walked tothe head of the boat without 
replying. ‘ 

Soon after this the boat was set for Venice again. 

When he rejoined his companions he kissed Rosamund’s hand, 
and Renée, despite a confused feeling of humiliation and anger, 
loved him for it. 

Glittering Venice was now in sight. The dome of Sta. Maria 
Salute shining like a globe of salt. 

Roland flung his arm round his friend’s neck, and said, ‘ For- 
give me.” 

“ You do what you think right,” said Beauchamp. 

‘You are a perfect man of honour, my friend, and a woman 
would adore you. Girls are straws. It’s part of Renée’s religion 
to obey her father. That’s why I was astonished! ... I owe you 
my life, and I would willingly give you my sister in part payment, 
if I had the giving of her; most willingly. The case is, that she’s 
a child, and you?” ... 

“Yes, I’m dependent,” Beauchamp assented. “I can’t act, I see 
it. That scheme wants two to carry it out: she has no courage. I 
feel that I- could carry the day with my uncle, but I can’t subject 
her to the risks, since she dreads them; I see it. Yes, I see that! 
I should have done well, I believe ; I should have saved her.” 

“Run to England, get your uncle’s consent, and then try.” 
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“No; I shall go to her father.” 

‘My dear Nevil, and supposing you have Renée to back you— 
supposing it, I say—won’t you be falling on exactly the same 
bayonet-point.” 

“Tf I leave her!” Beauchamp interjected. He perceived the 
quality of Renée’s unformed character which he could not express. 

“‘ But we are to suppose that she loves you ?”’ 

“ She is a girl.” 

“You return, my friend, to the place you started from, as you 
did on the canal without knowing it. In my opinion, frankly, she 
is best married. And I think so all the more after this morning’s 
lesson. You understand plainly that if you leave her she will soon 
be pliant to the legitimate authorities ; and why not ?” 

“Listen to me, Roland. I tell you she loves me. I am bound 
to her, and when—if ever I see her unhappy, I will not stand by 
and look on quietly.” 

Roland shrugged. ‘The future not being born, my friend, we 
will abstain from baptizing it. For me, less privileged than my 
fellows, I have never seen the future. Consequently I am not in 
love with it, and to declare myself candidly I do not care for it one 
snap of the fingers. Let us follow our usages, and attend to the 
future at the hour of its delivery. I prefer the sage-femme 
to the prophet. From my heart, Nevil, I wish I could help you. 
We have charged great guns together, but a family arrange- 
ment is something different from a hostile battery. There’s 
Venice! and, as soon as you land, my responsibility’s ended. Re- 
flect, I pray you, on what I have said about girls. Upon my word, 
I discover myself talking wisdom to you. Girls are precious 
fragilities. Marriage is the mould for them; they get shape, 
substance, solidity: that is to say, sense, passion, a will of their 
own: and grace and tenderness, delicacy; all out of the rude, 
raw, quaking creatures we call girls. Paris! my dear Nevil. 
Paris! It’s the book of women.” 

The grandeur of the decayed sea-city, where folly had danced 
Parisianly of old, spread brooding along the waters in morning 
light ; beautiful; but with that inner light of history seen through 
the beauty Venice was like a lowered banner. The great white 
dome and the campanili watching above her were still brave em- 
blems. Would Paris leave signs of an ancient vigour standing to 
vindicate dignity when her fall came? Nevil thought of Renée in 
Paris. 

She avoided him. She had retired behind her tent-curtains, and 
reappeared only when her father’s voice hailed the boat from a 
gondola. The count and the marquis were sitting together, and 
there was a spare gondola for the voyagers, so that they should not 
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have to encounter another Babel of the riva. Salutes were per- 
formed with lifted hats, nods, and bows. 

“ Well, my dear child, it has all been very wonderful and uncom- 
fortable ? ” said the count. 

“Wonderful, papa; splendid.” 

“No qualms of any kind ?” 

‘None, I assure you.” 

“ And madame ?” 

“ Madame will confirm it, if you find a seat for her.” 

Rosamund Culling was received in the count’s gondola, cordially 
thanked, and placed beside the marquis. 

“‘T stay on board and pay these fellows,” said Roland. 

Renée was told by her father to follow madame. He had jumped 
into the spare gondola and offered a seat to Beauchamp. 

“No,” cried Renée, arresting Beauchamp, “it is I who mean to 
sit with papa.” 

Up sprang the marquis with an entreating, “‘ Mademoiselle! ” 

“‘M. Beauchamp will entertain you, M. le marquis.” 

“T want him here,” said the count ; and Beauchamp showed that 
his wish was to enter the count’s gondola, but Renée had recovered 
her aplomb, and decisively said “‘ No,” and Beauchamp had to yield. 

That would have been an opportunity of speaking to her father 
without a formal asking of leave. She knew it as well as Nevil 
Beauchamp. 

Renée took his hand to be assisted in the step down to her father’s 
arms, murmuring : 

“ Do nothing—nothing ! until you hear from me.” 


Cuaptrer XI. 
CAPTAIN BASKELETT. 


Our England, meanwhile, was bustling over the extinguished war, 
counting the cost of it, with a rather rueful eye on Manchester, and 
soothing the taxed by an exhibition of heroes at brilliant feasts. Of 
course, the first to come home had the cream of the praises. She hugged 
them in a manner somewhat suffocating to modest men, but heroism 
must be brought to bear upon these excesses of maternal admira- 
tion; modesty, foo, when it accepts the place of honour at a public 
banquet, should not protest overmuch. To be just, the earliest 
arrivals, which were such as reached the shores of Albion before © 
her war was at an end, did cordially reciprocate the hug. They 
were taught, and they believed most naturally, that it was quite as 
well to repose upon her bosom as to have stuck to their posts. 
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Surely there was a conscious weakness in the Spartans, who were 
always at pains to discipline their men in heroical conduct, and 
rewarded none save the standfasts. A system of that sort seems 
to betray the sense of poverty in the article. Our England does 
nothing like it. All are welcome home to her so long as she is in 
want of them. Besides, she has to please the taxpayer. You may 
track a shadowy line or crazy zigzag of policy in almost every 
stroke of her domestic history: either it is the forethought finding 
it necessary to stir up an impulse, or else dashing impulse gives a 
lively pull to the afterthought: policy becomes evident somehow, 
clumsily very possibly. How can she manage an enormous middle- 
class, to keep it happy, other than a little clumsily? The managing 
of it at all is the wonder. And not only has she to stupify the tax- 
payer by a timely display of feastings and fireworks, she has to stop 
all that nonsense (to quote a satiated man lightened in his purse) 
at the right moment, about the hour when the old standfasts, who 
have simply been doing duty, return, poor jog-trot fellows, and a 
complimentary motto or two is the utmost she can present to them. 
On the other hand, it is true she gives her first loves, those early 
birds, fully to understand that a change has come in their island 
mother’s mind. If there is a balance to be righted, she leaves that 
business to society, and if it be the season for the gathering of 
society, it will be righted more or less; and if no righting is done 
at all, perhaps the Press will incidentally toss a leaf of laurel on a 
name or two: thus in the exercise of grumbling doing good. 

With few exceptions, Nevil Beauchamp’s heroes received the motto 
instead of the sweetmeat. England expected them to do their duty ; 
they did it, and she was not dissatisfied,—nor should they be. 
Beauchamp, at a distance from the scene, chafed with customary 
vehemence concerning the unjust measure dealt to his favourites : 
Captain Hardist, of the Diomed, twenty years a captain, still a 
captain! Young Michell denied the Cross! Colonel Evans Cuff, on 
the heights from first to last, and not advanced a step! But Prancer, 
and Plunger, and Lammakin were thoroughly well taken care of, this 
critic of the war wrote savagely, reviving an echo of a queer small 
circumstance occurring in the midst of the high dolour and anxiety 
of the whole nation, and which a politic country preferred to forget, 
as we will do, for it was but an instance of strong family feeling in 
high quarters; and is not the unity of the country founded on the 
integrity of the family sentiment? Is it not certain, which the 
master tells us, that a line is but a continuation of a number of dots? 
Nevil Beauchamp was for insisting that great Government officers had 
paid more attention to a dot or two than to the line. He appeared 
to be at war with his country after the peace. So far he had a 
lively ally in his uncle Everard; but these remarks of his were a 
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portion of a letter, whose chief burden was the request that Everard 
Romfrey would back him in proposing for the hand of a young 
French lady, she being, Beauchamp smoothly acknowledged, engaged 
to a wealthy French marquis, under the approbation of her family. 
Could mortal folly outstrip a petition of that sort? And apparently, 
according to the wording and emphasis of the letter, it was the 
mature age of the marquis which made Mr. Beauchamp so particu- 
larly desirous to stop the projected marriage and take the girl himself. 
He appealed to his uncle on the subject in a ‘really-really’ remon- 
strative tone, quite overwhelming to read. “It ought not to be 
permitted : by all the laws of chivalry, I should write to the girl’s 
father to interdict it: I really am particeps criminis in a sin against 
nature if I don’t!” Mr. Romfrey interjected in burlesque of his 
ridiculous nephew, with collapsing laughter. But he expressed an 
indignant surprise at Nevil for allowing Rosamund to travel alone. 

“T can take very good care of myself,” Rosamund protested. 

“You can do hundreds of things you should never be obliged to do 
while he’s at hand, or I, ma’am,” said Mr. Romfrey. ‘The fellow’s 
insane. He forgets a gentleman’s duty. THere’s his ‘ humanity’ 
dogging a French frock, and pooh !—the age of the marquis! 
Fifty? A man’s beginning his prime at fifty, or there never was 
much man in him. It’s the mark of a fool to take everybody for a 
bigger fool than himself—or he wouldn’t have written this letter to 
me. He can’t come home yet, not yet, and he doesn’t know when 
he can! Has he thrown up the service? I am to preserve the 
alliance between England and France by getting this French girl 
for him in the teeth of her marquis, at my peril if I refuse!” 

Rosamund asked, “ Will you let me see where Nevil says that, 
sir P”” 

Mr. Romfrey tore the letter to strips. ‘‘ He’s one of your fellows 
who cock their eyes when they mean to be cunning. He sends you to 
do the wheedling, that’s plain. I don’t say he has hit on a bad advo- 
cate; but tell him I back him in no mortal marriage till he shows 
a pair of epaulettes on his shoulders. Tell him lieutenants are 
fledglings—he’s not marriageable at present. It’s a very pretty 
sacrifice of himself he intends for the sake of the alliance—tell him 
that—but a lieutenant’s not quite big enough to establish it. You 
will know what to tell him, ma’am. And say, it’s the fellow’s best 
friend that advises him to be out of it and home quick. If he 
makes one of a French trio, he’s dished. He’s too late for his luck 
in England. Have him out of that mire, we can’t hope for more 
now.” 

Rosamund postponed her mission to plead. Her heart was with 
Nevil; her understanding was easily led to side against him, and 
for better reasons than Mr. Romfrey could be aware of: so she 
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was assured by her experience of the character of Mademoiselle de 
Croisnel. A certain belief in her personal arts of persuasion had 
stopped her from writing on her homeward journey to inform him 
that Nevil was not accompanying her, and when she drove over 
Steynham Common, triumphal arches and the odour of a roasting 
ox richly browning to celebrate the hero’s return afflicted her 
mind with all the solid arguments of a common-sense country in 
contravention of a wild lover’s vaporous extravagances. Why had 
he not come with her? The disappointed ox put the question in a 
wavering drop of the cheers of the villagers at the sight of the 
carriage without their bleeding hero. Mr. Romfrey, at his hall- 
doors, merely screwed his eyebrows; for it was the quality of this 
gentleman to foresee most human events, and his capacity to stifle 
astonishment when they trifled with his prognostics. Rosamund 
had left Nevil fast bound in the meshes of the young French 
sorceress, no longer leading, but submissively following, expecting 
blindly, seeing strange new virtues in the lurid indication of what 
appeared to border on the reverse. How could she plead for her 
infatuated darling to one who was common sense in person? Everard’s 
pointed interrogations reduced her to speak defensively, instead of 
attacking and claiming his aid for the poor enamoured young man. 
She dared not say that Nevil continued to be absent because he was 
now encouraged by the girl to remain in attendance on her, and 
was more than half inspired to hope, and too artfully assisted to 
deceive the count and the marquis under the guise of simple friend- 
ship. Letters passed between them in books given into one another’s 
hands with an audacious openness of the saddest augury for the 
future of the pair, and Nevil could be so lost to reason as to glory in 
Renée’s intrepidity, which he justified by their mutual situation, and 
cherished for a proof that she-was getting courage. In fine, Rosa- 
mund abandoned her task of pleading. Nevil’s communications 
gave the case a worse and worse aspect: Renée was prepared to 
speak to her father; she delayed it; then the two were to part; 
they were unable to perform the terrible sacrifice and slay their 
last hope; and then Nevil wrote of destiny—language hitherto 
unknown to him, evidently the tongue of Renée. He slipped 
on from Italy to France. His uncle was besieged by a series 
of letters, and his cousin, Cecil Baskelett, a captain in England’s 
grand reserve force—her Horse Guards of the Blue division— 
helped Everard Romfrey to laugh over them. It was not difficult, 
alack! Letters of a lover in an extremity of love, crying for help, 
are as curious to cool, strong men as the contortions of the proved 
heterodox tied to a stake must have been to their chastening clerical 
judges. Why go to the fire when a recantation will save you from it ? 
Why not break the excruciating faggot-bands, and escape, when you 
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have only to decide to do it? We naturally ask why. Those martyrs © 
of love or religion are madmen. Altogether, Nevil’s adjurations 
and supplications, his threats of: wrath and appeals to reason, were 
an odd mixture. ‘‘ He won’t lose a chance while there’s breath in 
his body,” Everard said, quite good-humouredly, though he deplored 
that the chance for the fellow to make his hero-parade in society, 
and haply catch an heiress, was’ waning. There was an heiress at 
Steynham, on-her way with her father to Italy, very anxious to see 
her old friend Nevil—Cecilia Halkett: and very inquisitive this 
young lady of sixteen was to know the cause of his absence. She 
heard of it from Cecil. 

“And one morning last week mademoiselle was running away 
with him, and the next morning she was married to her marquis!” 

Cecil was able to tell her that. 

“T used to be so fond of him,” said the ingenuous young lady. 
She had to thank Nevil for a Circassian dress and pearls, which he 
had sent to her by the hands of Mrs. Culling—a pretty present to a 
girl in the nursery, she thought, and in fact she chose to be a little 
wounded by the cause of his absence. 

“He’s a good creature—really,” Cecil spoke on his cousin’s 
behalf. ‘Mad ; he always will be mad. A dear old savage; always 
amuses me. Hedoes! I get half my entertainment from him.” 

Captain Baskelett was gifted with the art, which is a fine and 
a precious one, of priceless value in society, and not wanting a 
benediction upon it in our elegant literature, namely, the art of 
stripping his fellow-man and so posturing him as to make every 
movement of the comical wretch puppet-like, constrained, stiff, and 
foolish. He could present you heroical actions in that fashion ; for 
example : 

“A long-shanked trooper, bearing the name of John Thomas 
Drew, was crawling along under fire of the batteries. Out pops 
old Nevil, tries to get the man on his back. It won’t do. 
Nevil insists that it’s exactly one of the cases that ought to be, and 
they remain arguing about it like a pair of nine-pins while the 
Muscovites are at work with the bowls. Very well. Let me tell 
you my story. It’s perfectly true, I give you my word. So Nevil 
tries to horse Drew, and Drew proposes to horse Nevil, as at 
school. Then Drew offers a compromise. He would much rather 
have crawled on, you know, and allowed the shot to pass over his 
head ; but he’s a Briton, old Nevil the same; but old Nevil’s pecu- 
liarity is that, as you are aware, he hates a compromise—won’t have 
it—retro Sathanas! and Drew’s proposal to take his arm instead of 
being carried picka or piggy-back—I am ignorant how Nevil spells it 
—disgusts old Nevil. Still it won’t do to stop where they are, like the 
cocoa-nut and the pincushion of our friends, the gipsies, on the downs: 
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so they take arms and commence the journey home, resembling the 
best of friends on the evening of a holiday in our native clime— 
two steps to the right, half-a-dozen to the left, etcetera.” 

Thus, with scarce a variation from the facts, with but a flowery 
chaplet cast on a truthful narrative, as it were, Captain Baskelett 
could render ludicrous that which in other quarters had obtained 
honourable mention. Nevil and Drew being knocked down by the 
wind of a ball near the battery, ‘‘ Confound it!” cries Nevil, jumping 
on his feet, ‘it’s because I consented to a compromise !” :—a trans- 
parent piece of fiction this, but so in harmony with the character 
stripped naked for us that it is accepted. Imagine Nevil’s love- 
affair in such hands! Recovering from a fever, Nevil sees a pretty 
French girl in a gondola, and immediately thinks, ‘By jingo, I’m 
marriageable.” He hears she is engaged. ‘ By jingo, she’s mar- 
riageable too.’’ He goes through a sum in addition, and the total is 
a couple; so he determines on a marriage. ‘“ You can’t get it out of his 
head ; he must be married instantly, and to her, because she is going 
to marry somebody else. Sticks to her, follows her, will have her, 
in spite of her father, her marquis, her brother, aunts, cousins, 
religion, country, and the young woman herself. I assure you, 
a perfect model of male fidelity! She is married. He is on her 
track. He knows his time will come; he has only to be handy. 
You see, old Nevil believes in Providence, is perfectly sure he will 
one day hear it cry out, ‘Where’s Beauchamp?’ ‘Here I am!’ 
“And here’s your marquise!’ ‘I knew I should have her at last,’ 
says Nevil, calm as Mont Blanc on a reduced scale.” 

The secret of Captain Baskelett’s art would seem to be to show 
the automatic human creature at loggerheads with a necessity that 
winks at remarkable pretentions, while condemning it perpetually to 
doll-like action. You look on men from your own elevation as upon a 
quantity of our little wooden images, unto whom you affix puny charac- 
teristics, under restrictions from which they shall not escape, though 
they attempt it with the enterprising vigour of an extended leg, or a 
pair of raised arms, or a head awry, or a trick of jumping ;' and some 
of them are extraordinarily addicted to these feats; but for all they 
do the end is the same, for necessity rules that exactly so, under 
stress of activity, must the doll Nevil, the doll Everard, or the 
dolliest of dolls, fair woman, behave. The automatic creature is 
subject to the laws of its construction, you perceive. It can this, it 
can that, but it cannot leap out of its mechanism. One definition of 
the art is, humour made easy, and that may be why Cecil Baskelett 
indulged in it, and why it is popular with those whose humour 
consists of.a readiness to laugh. 

The fun between Cecil Baskelett and Mr. Romfrey over the doll 
Nevil threatened an intimacy and community of sentiment that 
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alarmed Rosamund on behalf of her darling’s material prospects. 
She wrote to him, entreating him to come to Steynham. Nevil 
Beauchamp replied to her both frankly and shrewdly: “I shall not 
pretend that I forgive my Uncle Everard, and therefore it is best for 
me to keep away. Have no fear. The baron likes a man of his own 
tastes: they may laugh together, if it suits them ; he never could be 
guilty of treachery, and to disinherit me would be that. If I were 
to become his open enemy to-morrow, I should look on the estates as 
mine—unless I did anything to make him disrespect me. You will 
not suppose it likely. I foresee I shall want money. As for Ceeil, 
I give him as much rope as he cares to have. I know very well Uncle 
Everard will see where the point of likeness between them stops. I 
apply for a ship the moment I land.” 

To test Nevil’s judgment of his uncle, Rosamund ventured on 
showing this letter to Mr. Romfrey. He read it, and said nothing, 
but subsequently asked, from time to time, “Has he got his ship 
yet ?”’ It assured her that Nevil was not wrong, and dispelled her 
notion of the vulgar imbroglio of a rich uncle and two thirsty 
nephews. She was hardly less relieved in reflecting that he could 
read men so soberly and accurately." The desperation of the youth 
in love had rendered her one little bit doubtful of the orderliness of 
his wits. After this she smiled on Cecil’s assiduities. Nevil obtained 
his appointment to a ship bound for the coast of Africa to spy for 
slavers. He called on his uncle in London, and spent the greater 
part of the hour’s visit with Rosamund ; seemed cured of his passion, 
devoid of rancour, glad of the prospect of a run among the slaving 
hulls. He and his uncle shook hands manfully, at the full out- 
stretch of their arms, in a way so like them, to Rosamund’s thinking 
—that is, in a way so unlike any other possible couple of men so 
situated—that the humour of the sight eclipsed all the pleasantries of 
Captain Baskelett. ‘Good bye, sir,” Nevil said heartily ; and Everard 
Romfrey was not behindhand with the cordial ring of his “Good 
bye, Nevil;” and upon that they separated. Rosamund would 
have been willing to speak to her beloved of his false Renée—the 
Frenchwoman, she termed her, é.¢., generically false, needless to 
name; and one question quivered on her tongue’s tip: “ How, when 
she had promised to fly with you, how could she the very next day 
step to the altar with him now her husband?” And, if she had 
spoken it, she would have added, “Your uncle could not have set 
his face against you, had you brought her to England.” She felt 
strongly the mastery Nevil Beauchamp could exercise even over his 
Uncle Everard. But when he was gone, unquestioned, merely 
caressed, it came to her mind that he had all through insisted on his 
possession of this particular power, and she accused herself of having 
wantonly helped to ruin his hope—a matter to be rejoiced at in the 
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abstract ; but what suffering she had inflicted on him! To quiet her 
heart, she persuaded herself that for the future she would never 
fail to believe in him and second him blindly, as true love should ; 
and contemplating one so brave, far-sighted, and self-assured, her 
determination seemed to impose the lightest of tasks. 

Practically humane though he was, and especially towards cattle 
and all kinds of beasts, Mr. Romfrey entertained no profound fellow- 
feeling for the negro, and, except as the representative of a certain 
amount of working power commonly requiring the whip to wind it 
up, he inclined to despise that black spot in the creation, with which . 
our civilisation should never have had anything to do. So he 
pronounced his mind, and the long habit of listening to oracles 
might grow us ears to hear and discover a meaning in it. Nevil’s 
captures and releases of the grinning freights amused him for awhile. 
He compared them to strings of bananas, and presently put the vision 
of the whole business aside by talking of Nevil’s banana-wreath. 
He desired to have Nevil out of it. He and Cecil handed Nevil in 
his banana-wreath about to their friends. Nevil, in his banana- 
wreath was set preaching ‘humanitomtity.’ At any rate, they con- 
trived to keep the remembrance of Nevil Beauchamp alive during 
the period of his disappearance from the world, and in so doing they 
did him a service. 


There is a pause between the descent of a diver and his return to the 
surface, when those who would not have him forgotten by the better 
world above him do rightly to relate anecdotes of him, if they can, 
and to provoke laughter at him. The encouragement of the humane 
sense of superiority over an object of interest, which laughter gives, 
is good for the object ; and besides, if you begin to tell sly stories of 
one in the deeps who is holding his breath to fetch a pearl or two for you 
all, you divert a particular sympathetic oppression of the chest, that 
the extremely sensitive are apt to suffer from, and you dispose the 
larger number to keep in mind a person they no longer see. Other- 
wise it is likely that he will, very shortly after he has made his 
plunge, fatigue the contemplative brains above, and be shuffled off 
them, even as great ocean smoothes away the dear vanished man’s 
immediate circle of foam, and rapidly confounds the rippling - 
memory of him with its other agitations. And in such a case the 
apparition of his head upon our common level once more will almost 
certainly cause a disagreeable shock; nor is it improbable that his 
first natural snorts in his native element, though they be simply to 
obtain his share of the breath of life, will draw down on him con- 
demnation for eccentric behaviour and unmannerly; and this in 
spite of the jewel he brings, unless it be an exceedingly splendid 
one. The reason is, that our brave world cannot pardon a breach of 
continuity for any petty bribe. 
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Thus it chanced, owing to the prolonged efforts of Mr. Romfrey 
and Cecil Baskelett to get fun out of him, at the cost of considerable 
inventiveness, that the electoral Address of the candidate, signing 
himself “ R, C. 8. Nevil Beauchamp,” to the borough of Bevisham, 
did not issue from an altogether unremembered man. 

He had been cruising in the Mediterranean, commanding the 
Ariadne, the smartest corvette in the service. He had, it was 
widely made known, met his marquise in Palermo. It was presumed. 
that he was dancing the round with her still, when this amazing 
Address appeared on Bevisham’s walls, in anticipation of the general 
election. The Address, moreover, was ultra-Radical: museums to 
be opened on Sundays; ominous references to the Land question, 
&e.; no smooth passing mention of Reform, such as the Liberal, 
become stately, adopts in speaking of that property of his, but 
swinging blows on the heads of many a denounced iniquity. 

Cecil forwarded the Address to Everard Romfrey without comment. 

Next day the following letter, dated from Itchincope, the house 
of Mr, Graneey Lespel, on the borders of Bevisham, arrived at 
Steynham :— 

“T have dispatched you the proclamation, folded neatly. The 

‘electors of Bevisham are summoned, like a town at the sword’s 
point, to yield him their votes. Proclamation is the word. I am 
your born representative! I have completed my political education 
on salt water, and I tackle you on the Land question. I am the heir 
of your votes, gentlemen !—I forgot, and I apologize; he calls them. 
fellow-men. Fraternal, and not so risky. Here at Lespel’s we 
read the thing with shouts. It hangs in the smoking-room. We 
throw open the curacoa to the intelligence and industry of the 
assembled guests; we carry the right of the multitude to our host’s 
cigars by a majority. O’est un fargeur que notre bon petit cousin. 
Lespel says it is sailor-like to do something of this sort after a 
cruise. Nevil’s Radicalism would have been clever anywhere out of 
Bevisham. Of all boroughs! Grancey Lespel knows it. He and his 
family were Bevisham’s Whig M.P.’s before the day of Manchester 
In Bevisham an election is an arrangement made by Providence to 
square the accounts of the voters, and settle arrears. They reckon 
up the health of their two members apd the chances of an appeal to 
the country when they fix the rents and leases. You have them 
pointed out to you in the street, with their figures attached to them 
like titles. Mr. Tomkins, the twenty-pound man; an elector of 
uncommon purity. I saw the ruffian yesterday. He has an extra 
breadth to his hat. He has never been known to listen to a member 
under £20, and is respected enormously—like the lady of the 
mythology, who was an intolerable Tartar of virtue, because her 
price was nothing less than a god, and money down. Nevil will 
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have. to come-down.on Bevisham in the Jupiter style. - Bevisham is 
downright the dearest. of boroughs—‘ vaulting-boards,’ as Stukely 
Culbrett calls them——in the ‘kingdom, -.I assume we still say 
‘kingdom.’ 
“ He dashed Sato, the Radical trap exactly two hours after landing, 
I believe,-he was on his way to-the Halketts at Mount Laurels. A 
notoripus. old rascal , revolutionist, retired from his licensed business 
of ‘Sliughterer—one of your gratis doctors—met him on the high road, 
and. told him he was the man:..Up went Nevil’s enthusiasm like’a 
bottle.rid of the cork. You will see‘a great deal about faith. i in the 
proclamation ; ‘faith in. the, future,’ and ‘my faith in you.’ . When 
you: become. a Radical you. - shave faith in any quantity, just,as an 
alderman,gets t turtle, SOMp. ’ It is, your badge, like. a livery-servant’s 
cockade ‘or <a. corporal’s ‘sleeve-stripes — your badge and your 
bellyful. .. Calculations were'gone through at the Liberal néwspaper- 
office, old Neviladding-up hard, and. he was informed that he was 
elected by something “like a topping. eight.or nine hundred “and 
some. fractions. * I-am*sure . that a fellow who can let himself be 
gulled by a pile of figures trumped up ‘in a Radical newspaper; 
offise must have great faith in the fractions, Out came Nevil’s 
proclamation. 
oof‘ have.mot, met, him, and-I would gagher not: :.I, shall not 
pretend.to, offeryou..adyice,-for.I have the .habit. of thinking your 
judgment. oan; stand ;,by: . itself. We shall: ally find this affair a 
nuisance, . Nevil will + “pay through the_ nose. We shall have. the 
ridicule spattered on: the ‘family, , It, would be a safer thing for him 
it os to pace sianonsy.° on the. yets and I shall advise his doing it if I 
it ~~ — come deross him. 
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Seal added a ‘postpoript—.. ‘ 
(etiously,, Sua tis lligwoonants, Be au an ace of a chanee: 
Grane id ‘T. saw some-Working. Men (you have’ to write, them.in 
aly, ‘kinp'and. ‘queen amall) ;: they were reading the Address on. 
board cori We: Betrnoped man, and shrugging: » They are not 
such f6 
“By the, teas, diss i vay informed. Shrapnel) ine 1B -young female 
relative living; with-him; said to:be.a perio T bet you, sir, she i is 
not: ‘a Radical. Porro take me? ”? 






















Ramage: Culling: saacies: £ to, the Ee station. on line way, to 
i Bevisham. within. ‘an :hour, after Mr. Romehepy epetcern had: made 
Ha gee eo over. this. emeten. 

ie | Bis piel eriiis fo Gronex Mammo. 


